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difficulties attending the safety of some brahmins under the English protection 
evacuation of the fort, and embarkation of the troops the fleet satis for Bombas 
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wealthy individuals — mausoleum of Akbei — Mahomed Gose and 
Tanseine — account of that extraoi dinary musiaan — luxurious fete 
of Akber — Mhadajee Sindia’s treachery in obtaining Gwalier from 
the rajah — bravery of some of the rajah’s troops — attachment to 
his queen — and heroic death of that princess — cruel fate of the 
rajah — Nourabad — occurrences — bridge over the Gumbeer — Serai 
at Jajew — singular Hindoo tombs — arrival at Agra — dieadful 
situation of that ancient capital — a chaos of ruin and desolation — 
Taje Mahal appropriated for the residence of the embassy — that,^ 
magnficent fabric, with the gardens, fountains, and tombs, par- 
ticularly described 
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Ov our nm\ il nl (loii ii, tin rapil il of Mlndajcc Smtliu’s Iciri- 
tor\ 111 M ilu I, ut fnitiul (lur loiil*' pitrlii d in n silimlion 

on tin Innl.s of ilu .‘'i jini, not f ir from its wc-'ltrn u.iIK 'Plic 
lit M tnorninc. tin llllitif \pnl I?}*'*, in oflit t r nnd suitnlilo altcnd- 
nnt*-, ninr 1 »\ Sir ( li irlos M tit I s tli'-irt to t oinluct us u ilhin the 
into-, md iIm) to Men tin sultntl)< Oiirfirsl \isit w.is to Mliadu- 
Culiiir, rdltd nSo lUro filuir, .1 Jortif-s n milf iind .1 linlf north of 
Ooirn, In I ro td ninninc on tin b niKs tif Si*j)ri \t tlic tntnince 
ofMiiidti (ilmr, IS I Inr^^t Hindoo ti inpli . the outer u. ills .ind 
ton ( rs ntr im "ill ir, w ilhin is 'iiiotln r fort, or cit idt I, of .111 c\act 
‘tpi irt , M itli four f; itrs, h idiii" to .1 pnl ict of good diiiRnsions, in 
nn unfinisht (1 *i it( 'IlitStpni, is before ohst netl, flows on the 
utsttni suit of till foilnss, iiiil p irt of its rhinml is to be eon- 
duett d into 11 tlct p (lilt h, now fonning roiiml the reninindcr It 
IS .iltogithir 1 phiei of little strength, ihew-nlls nnd towers .ippcnr- 
ing inon hhe tho*i round nn oricnt.il jilt.isure ground than a forti- 
fic.ition 'I lit whole n .1 rcct nt irork, (oinnieiiccd b\ order of 
Mh.idajct Siiiiha, nolstt finished, nor hkcl} to be 

Our guides then eonducted us to a icr} c\traordinar_) build- 
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in<^, at Kallea D61i, about a mile and a half fuilher, said to have 
been erected by a king of the Goree dynasty, as a place of luxu- 
rious reUreraent The Sepra running on the east, in its natural 
bed, has been conducted by^a channel to the western side of the 
structure, where the stream rushes through the arches of a bridge 
into two large reservoirs, and is, from thence, led to nume- 
rous small ones, with fountains and other ornaments On the 
right IS a range of buildings divided by arches, each leading to a 
square apartment, with a roof partly projecting inward to form a 
colonnade round a fountain and small tank, bordered with chu- 
nam This was open to the sky, while the company sat beneath 
a piazza round the water Under the roof, throughout all the 
apartments, are iron nngs, from which the tattees, or screens of 
sweet-scented grass, were suspended ITiese when spnnkled with 
water, conveit the hottest wind into a cool and fragrant breeze 
This range of apartments, the bridge, and large central building, 
form three sides of a square on the fourth, which is open to the 
rest, the river divided into five streams, rushes down as many arti- 
ficial cascades, into a general receptacle, which loses itself at the 
foot of a neighbounng hill The central building, immediately 
fronting this pleasing scene, consists of a square apartment, 
covered by four domes, but has no pnvate chamber^ , it seems to 
Jiave been intended for the duan konna, or eating room; where 
the company assembled to take refreshment, and enjoy a view of 
the lake and cascades below. This structure still remains in high 
preservation, the excellent materials, especially the fine chunam, 
having hitherto resisted the effects of time, and the elements In 
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front of the whole are the remains of a wall, enclosing about three 
miles of ground, which was formerly a park belonging to this 
roj^al villa 

From a Persian history of the province of Malwa, Sir Charles 
Malet collected the following account of this extraordinary work 
“ Sultaun Nasir al Dcen Ghilzej'^, son of Ghias al Been, ascended 
the throne of Malwa, in the 905th year of the hejira, and reigned 
eleven years and four months This prince vas tyrannical and 
cruel he caused the buildings, Uie fountains, the reservoirs, and 
the cascades, to be constructed at Kallea, D6h, and Saadunpore 
Having contracted an insufferable heat in his habit, by the use 
of fixed quick-silver, he had recourse to these watery abodes, 
there he spent his time, and transacted the business of his king- 
dom '' By this account the water-uorks and subaqueous edifices 
are three hundred years old A D 1785 , and from the excellent 
state of their present presen ation, deservedly claim our admira- 
tion. I i\ould remark that the people of India have extraordinary 
ideas of the invigorating and stimulating powers of fixed mercury 
I am told the above pnnee caused similar places to be constructed 
in other parts of his dominions, and that there are lery fine ones 
at Mando, about tMent3'-six coss from Oojen C W. M. 

From Kallea D6h we returned to the city through the suburbs, 
where we passed several Hindoo temples, rather pretty than 
grand, and one most beautiful well, belonging to a merchant of 
Oojen The suburbs are extensive and very dusty, most of the 
houses being built witli mud The city is large, and extremely 
populous, the streets, broad, airy, paved, and clean, the houses 
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generally good The mosl sinking public slruclurcs arc a temple 
built by Ranojee Sindia, father of Mhadajco, the palace not) cl 
completed foi Mhadajcc Sindia, a mausoleum erecting m memor) 
of a celebrated Gosannec dc\olcc, and another containing the 
ashes of Ranojee Sindia. The Imo latter, -with others of less im- 
portance, adorn the bank of the Sepra, from i\ hence sc\eral large 
flights of steps lead to the river, tlic wliolc produces a good cfiect 
Oojen IS infested by swarms of Hindoo mciidicaiils and a pro- 
digious number of courtezans, of more enVoiitcry tlian usual, m 
passing through the public sliecls the dancing-girls beckoned from 
their doors and windows, and seemed less under the restraint of 
modesty than any women 1 ha\c seen in India 

Oojcu IS a %ciy ancient city, said to ha\c been founded b) the 
great rajah Bicker IM.ijc, who gave an ecra to the Hindoos still 
current in a great part of India, this year, A D 1785, being 1842 
in their caicndai Tlic city willi a large proportion of IMalwa 
piOMnce has been about fifty years m the possession of the Llah- 
ratla family of .Sindia 

“We spent the afternoon at a pleasant garden belonging to 
Kaunna Khan, a Patan general, in great fai our with Mhadajce 
Sindia, and now with him and the army It was laid out, like 
mosl oriental gardens, in a formal manner, dnided by narrow 
gravel walks, bordeied with chunam, on which there was room 
only foi one person to walk, this takes ofl from its utility as a 
public garden, for which it seems to be intended, at least the citi- 
zens have free access to it during the absence of the propnetor. 
It contains some remarkably fine cypresses, and abundance of 
apple-trees, figs, mulbemes, and sweet lemons a profusion of 
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roses and jessamin surrounds immense beds of various coloured 
poppies, closely sown, winch having the appearance of a richly 
variegated caipel, forms a part6rre much liked by the Indians 
While we neie enjojung our lea and hookas", fanned by the even- 
ing breeze on one of the garden terraces, a set of dancing-girls, 
with their duenna and musicians, unexpectedly made their appear- 
ance, requesting to ha\e the honour of amusing us The principal 
dancers nere two sislci's, the eldest a pretty girl not sixteen, the 
other about a j-ear younger, both performed with an elegance and 
grace bej'ond the generahtj' of these courtezans 

Eierj' attention was paid to the embassy during its stay at 
Oojcu, and on the 12lh the governors waited on Sii Charles, by 
whom they were handsomely received, and presented with the 
usual tokens of friendship 

On the 14lh of Aprd we left the Malwa capital, attended by 
an honorary escort as far as Shah-Jehan-pore, to repair as soon as 
possible to Mhadajec Sindia, then with his army near Agra, which, 
with its castle, had lately surrendered to him, and Shah Aalum, 
the Mogul emperor, was then a soil of state prisoner in his camp 
After a pleasant journey of tw^enty-two miles we armed atTur- 
rana, a tolerable town, w ith a neat fort We passed the Chota 
Colla Sind, about tour coss from Turrana this river had now a 
plentiful stream, flowing o\er a rocky bottom, it falls into the 
Chumbul We crossed seicral smaller rivulets in this march, 
which lay generally through a cultivated tract of country, partly 
belonging to Sindia, and the rest to Holcai, another great 
Mahratta chieftain, in whose dominions Turrana is situated 

We proceeded the next day to Shih Jehanpore, a distance of 
VOL IV. c 
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eigbleen miles. From \vheiice Sir Charles Malet inlcnded to de- 
viate from the usual direct route of Seronge, by which means 
the course will be more westerly, and probably more interesting 
m a geographical point of view, it being one of his primary ob- 
jects in this embassy to acquire as much information as possible m 
that line 

The first part of this day’s journey was on a \ ery indiflerent 
road, passing through an uncultivated tract of country from those 
wild uplands wc descended into a fertile valley, watered by the 
Lacoondra, now a small stream flowing in a broad bed, t\ Inch 
in the rainy season must be a river of consequence The Lacoon- 
dra falls into the Sind at some distance from hence About half 
way between Turrana and Shdh Jehanpore we descended from 
an eminence, to view an extraordinary piece of water, situated 
between two hills, called Canadraka Tellow, and presently after 
were obstructed by a very high bank of earth, which being 
thrown across the road formed a head either to prevent the water 
from overflowing a neighbouring vale, to which we saw the traces 
of its having forced a passage m the rainy season, or to carry off 
Its redundancy in some other direction The vale was so exceed- 
ingly stony, that the greatest exertions could alone render it fruit- 
ful, and It IS but justice to remark, that no cultivators can be more 
industnous than its inhabitants The country was generally pleas- 
ing, exhibiting great variety in the colour and disposition of the 
trees Shah Jehanpore is a large town, about a mile from the foot of 
Baruse Dungur, a very lofty hill, with a single tree and Hindoo 
temple on tlie summit, seen at a great distance on all sides. The 
town IS walled, though the works are now going to decay, the river 
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Chccicr or Tcckuin flows on its eastern side, a little below’ the 
lort is .1 kind of bridge without arches, mtciuled as a dam to pre- 
serve a ‘;u^lcIenc^ of water for the town, winch contains some 
good houses and several Iiaiidsomo gates, leading to the principal 
streets, lorinerh paved, Init now s.idiv out of repair, as indeed is 
almost ('V( r> tiling in tlic phiec The Mahomedan inhabitants com- 
jilaiii biltcrlv of the Mahiatta governnieiil, the dreadful oppres- 
sions ol the Amid within, and the ciiiel depredations of the 
Gracias without the walls, have almost driven them to despair 
IIcic arc mam splendid reniaiiis of Mogul buddings, and luiiious 
^Mausoleums in a grand st^Ie, in somcol their enclosures (he Hin- 
doos had built small places of worship, whicli among so bigollcd 
a peojile niipearcd verv cstraordinar} . in another place we saw a 
iMahomedaii niosrpic inhabited by a Hindoo Gosannee 

"NVe had this dav ,i most violent gale ol wind, acLom|)aiued by 
such hcav^ clouds of dust, that until after a short fall of ram, we 
could not see each other, this also allev latcd the estremc heat, 
and in the cviiung the thermometer fell to CO’ A lew da^s be- 
fore I took a thcrmoiiutcr which stood in iii} tent at 100°, and 
carried it into a house, at about c’lght} >ards distant, cooled by 
tattecs sprinkled with water, wlicic in less than an hour it fell 
eighteen degrees 

The nature ol the country now made it ncccssarj’ to discharge 
the carts drawn by o\cn, which had hitherto carried part of our 
baggage, and to procure an additional number of camels for the; 
purpose, with which, on the 17lh, we proceeded to Sarungpco*. 
a distance of near seventeen miles from Shah .lehanpore; de- — c 
which we crossed several mulcts, and at length amved c e 
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Cotta Sind, -which runs along the w'est side of the toA\ n, and is by 
far the fullest nver we have seen since leaving the Nerbudda The 
eastern bank fora mile from the to-un is extremely beautiful Jls 
lofty slopes are in reality hanging gardens, planted nith cucum- 
bers, melons, and a vanety of vegetables 

Sarungpoor is surrounded by remains of Mogul mausoleums, 
for the most pail well designed, and elegantly' executed, on the 
south-east side is a kubberstan, or bur^nng-ground, iiith fi\c large 
tombs still entire, and many m a state of dilapidation Verses of 
the Koran are legible on tlieir porticos. Some appear to be under 
a peeuhar care, the chamber under the dome clean sivept, and 
the tombs strewed with floivers , particular!}' a veiy handsome 
one, erected to the memory of Baz Bahauder Palshah, king of 
Malva, who was killed near Sarungpoor, dunngthe wars of Akber. 
In the centre of the town is a noble rausjid, inth a grand and lofty 
entrance, surrounded by a large court, witli arcades, in ruins, this 
mosque is turned into a government hay-loft and granary for 
horses Near it is the ruined gate leading to the hummums, and 
many other splendid remains, which fill the mind with melancholy 
reflections on the downfall of the Moguls, and with them all the 
arts and sciences they once cherished, without the smallest pros- 
pect of a revival under the nTetched government of the hlah- 
mtas, who now, under different chieftains, possess all these pro- 
vinces 

Sarungpoor is famous for a manufactorj of muslins for turbans, 
and other cottons, which are cheaper than any r\e have met with. 
A jatterah or religious fair is occasionally kept here, at which our 
fellow traveller, Siad Mahomed, a parUcular friend of Sir Charles 
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i:ig goTeminenL lo secure the propertr -rbich '“ould tl en accu- 
reulate in such an enviable silnalion I 

The commenoement of the next dav's jouncev T-as a contirua- 
tion of the same delightful sceaeiy; ""b'ch, alter a fe~ miles, 
assumed a sterile stony aspect. This savage country incmased so 
much as "ve approached Rajeghurj vrnere it vras intended to bait, 
that vre anticipated a dreary encampment: and ^ere agreeaoly 
surp-ised. after nding t-venty miles, to find our tents pitcned on 
the banks of the Xuaie. a famad over, vnih shady banks, and a 
plentiful stream of -rater. Ecjeghur at a iittle dis'ance appears to 
be built on a p’ain. but a nearer approach discovers the houses 
to stand in a strarrlmg mrncerjOn the s-'ces oi gullies. ~L’ch fomi 
the streets Tee fort, on an eminence, contains several good 
houses, and a tolerable bazar. The inhabitants of Rajeghcr spin 
a great deal of cotton thread for the coarser manufactures, and 
express a quantitv of oil from the seeds of those poppy heads 
-tvhich have already produced the annua! supply of opium, th.s is 
the most common lamp oil used m this part of the countr*-. 

Ameer Sing, the rajah of Raiegcur, having been prepared for 
our arrival by a previous corr^pondence vnth Sir Cnarles MaleU 
behaved -^rith great civihty; and in addition to the usual suppiv 
of fuel. hay. milk and vegetables, sent a present of sveelmeals, 
tastefully prepared: among them —as a plate of sugar-Krandv on 
strings, highly navoureu -rrith roses. The rajah's cavalrv made a 
respectable appearance in pomt of number and discipline. 

In the evening Deyjee Go’eh. a Alabratta general, m com- 
mand of three thousand men, —bo arrived at Oo;en before ^e left 
it, encamped near ns at Rajeghur: and announcmg his intention 
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of pnjilig his respects to Sir Charles, soon afterwards armed al 
oiir ciicainpmcnl JIc caincsll^ solicited Sir Charles to remain 
a few d.ns al Raicghur, to further some news lie had of enforcing 
the collection of .in nrrc.ii of Iribntc due lo his master J\rhadajec 
.Sindia, from the miah Ameer .Sihng, adding lhal the icport ofoiir 
marching with him from ihcncc lo Ragoghur, would be equally 
es«culi.il lo the success ol bis demands on lhal rajah also Nor 
did he seem pleased when Sir Charles pomled oul ihe impro- 
piieh of lus mlcrlermg m nn\ disputes Iiclwccn the naliie princes, 
and especially with an\ c\il inlcnlions ngainU a nqiih who had re- 
ceded him w ilh friendship, and behaicd wuli the grealesl kindness 
and hospiialili 'J’licse considerations induced him to decline any 
interference, and at an early hour he intended setting off for Rago* 
glmr, on this answer, accompanied In .i handsome present, he look 
lus lca\c 
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left Polycote with some relilctance, that we might keep the start 
of the Mahratta general and his cavalry 

From thence the road led through a stony uninteresting coun- 
try, intersected by dry water-courses, but no running stream We 
had been for some time on high ground, and now descending into 
a valley, we experienced that kind of pleasure which arises from 
variety The scene had neither beauty nor fertility, but it differed 
from the monotonous stony plains over which we had so long 
laboured the valley was about two miles broad, and extended 
several miles to a high hill, winch there seemed its boundary, in 
the centre ran a small river, called the Parul, on whose banks we 
found the small village of Jellolpore, which we made choice of for 
our encampment It is an excellent spot for the accommodation 
of a caravan, or a moderate army, a large plain, two command- 
ing hills, plenty of water, and several deep ravines, but the extreme 
poverty of the village affords no supply of grain either for travel- 
lers or cattle. 

The next morning we proceeded for three hours by torch-light 
over a barren country and a bad road Day-break not only 
brought Its own welcome delight, but introduced us to a fairer 
prospect, and we continued traversing a well cultivated plain 
until we reached a village called Kuchonder, near a hill-fort, where 
we found the inhabitants, who are subject to the rajah of Rago- 
ghur, drawn up in battle array, at all the approaches , armed with 
match-locks, scimetars, spears, bows and arrows, their grain, col- 
lected m stacks, was strongly guarded, the cattle dnven to a place 
of safety, and every possible disposition made for the defence of 
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Uieir property, being in liourl}'^ expectation of an attack by Dew- 
jee's detdchment, for which they had mistaken us. On finding 
ho'reason for the alarm, they allowed us to pass their village with 
the greatest civility On leaving Kuchonder, we ascended some 
barren hills, which led to a fertile champaign, surroundmg a vil- 
lage called Petounda,. where we found our tents pitched near a 
well of excellent water, while the horses and camels drank at a 
nvulet shaded by trees. 

Tlie following day we marched upwards of twenty miles to 
Ragoghur, the first part as usual by massaul-hgbt About halfway 
we came to the river Parbuttee, and descending its steep banks, 
passed near two hundred yards over its stony bed, to an island, 
which hatnng crossed, we reached the stream of water, and as- 
cended the opposite banks, the whole pass occupying half a mile 
We soon came within view of a high range of hills, with a large 
fort in' front, which our guides informed us w'as Rogoghur, two 
hours afterw'ards we found ourselves between two lofty hills, ap- 
proaching the foot of the central range On that to the left stood 
the fort, veiy much concealed by trees and contiguous buildings. 
Here we weie met by a chopdar, with a request from the rajah 
that we would not enter the town, but turn out of the road we 
were then on, which led to its gates, and ascend the middle hill 
Not willing to give umbrage, we complied with the request, and 
by this means had a leisure view of one face of the town, which 
appears similar to Baroche, but considerably higher the walls 
seem of a weak construction, and the numerous towers mount no 
cannon, on this quarter it appears quite inaccessible, and on the 
road side for a greht extent were newly-made intrenchments, and 

VOL IV n 
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lines running from it to the fort. On gaining the summit of the 
hill the road took a northern direction, and vre discovered the east 
angle with three towers, stretching to the north-west, it joined the 
west front, in the form of a triangle From the ground allotted for 
our encampment we commanded a romantic view of woods, 
gullies, temples, houses, towers and rocks, strangelj' jumbled toge- 
ther, intermingled with cultiiation, cattle, and large stacks of 
com. 

From the great extent of the walls and towers, erected at an 
immense expense, it is imagined the rajah intended Ragoghur as 
a place of safety, in case of necessity, for the whole of his sub- 
jects, yet from its situation it is exposed to so many disadvantages 
as must render the whole fruitless, being in a measure com- 
manded from several places, and subject to a dangerous attack 
from two hills within three hundred yards of the out-works. Bul- 
want Sihng, the present rajah, is at i\ar with hlhadajee Sindia, and 
having defeated a considerable force sent against lum, is now- 
carrying on further operations in person against a place about 
twelve coss off, his son, not more than fifteen years old, being 
in charge of the capital The two powers haie long been at vari- 
ance, from a cause thus related to us from authentic intelligence. 

Several years ago Bamchunder, a Mahralta chief, marching 
against the father of Bulwant Sihng, attacked the fortress of Jer- 
coon; but relinquishing that attempt, he earned his force against 
Ragoghur, his capital, where the rajah endeai oured to purchase its 
safely. The sum demanded was a lac and sixty thousand rupees, 
which being unable to furnish he had recourse to the friendship 
of the Holcar family, who, on a mortgage of three villages, ad- 
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ranced ihc sum Tlicsc villages were fanned by Tookajee Holcar 
to a person named Tonnuckjee, and on Ins death to his son Amu- 
jec After his fatlicr’s death the present rajah contnved to pay ofl 
the mortgage, and the representatne of liolcar’s family sent an 
order to Amu |ce to gi\o up the villages Amujee, who had nosv en- 
tered into Sindia’s service, refused to comply, in which he w^as 
supported bj Sindta In consequence Bulwant Sihng attacked 
tlicm b}’ force, nnd ha\ing already taken two, and defeated a 
considerable dctndimeiit of Sindia’s troops, is now going on suc- 
ccssfullj against tlic third 

I liavc abridged ns much as possible Dr. Cruso's account of 
these transacUons, and have generally asoided introducing dis- 
putes between the naUiepnnces of India, seldom interesting to 
an European reader, I insert this solely wiili the view of intro- 
ducing the subject of a letter from Bulwant Sihng, rajah of Rago- 
ghur, to Mhadajee Sindia, which tends to illustrate the high military 
spirit of the rajepoots, so often mentioned in these volumes 

The letter commenced with the intimation that Bulwant Sihng 
had heard of hlhadnjcc Sindia's intention to send a detachment 
from his armj' to attack him he desired no paltry force might 
be ordered on an occasion, where he should be proud to see him 
in person, that so, if he pro\cd successful, he might have the 
honour of repulsing .i great man, if the fortune of war should 
be unfavourable, it might then be said that Bulwant Sihng, the 
rajepoot, had fought honourably to the last drop of his blood, in 
defending the liberty of himself and his subjects, but at length, 
overcome by superior strength, and overpowered by numbers, ho 
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had laid his head at the foot of llie elephant of the renowned 
'Sindia. 

On the 24th of j\pnl we travelled sixteen miles, passing through 
an open cultivated country, about half way v,e crossed the river 
Choper, and entering a i alley between two woody hills, followed 
Its course for some distance After riding through a thick jungle 
for three miles, we suddenly came in vien of Jcrcoon, a large fort 
belonging to Bulvant Sihng, situated on a hill in the midst of a 
plain, which seemed an entire rock the loners nere of no great 
strength, and the face we passed bore the 'marks of a siege From 
thence an indifferent road through a hilly country brought us to 
Maulpoor, the termination of the Ragoghur rajahship The sur- 
rounding country was wild and romantic, the hills abounding 
with game Here we saw a number of deer, and four large 
sabirs, or samboos, one considerably bigger than an ov, with hares, 
peacocks, and partndges in incredible numbeis We pursued the 
game for several hours in this irregular tract, in a heal from ninety 
to a hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, without the least 
prejudice to our health 

The following day’s march of nineteen miles, ibroujih a fruit- 
ful well-cullivalcd country, belonging to the peshwa, produced 
nothing remaikable On the 2Gth we travelled eighteen mules to 
Boora Doongre, gciieially over a dreary plain, on which we saw 
only two villages, no river, and a few pools of stagnant 'water 
About five miles from Boora Doongre we passed the rums of a 
small village, called Durdeb, where .Mliadajee Sindia was en- 
camped, when so completely surprised by colonel Camac, from 
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asylum, and Tvas supplied ivilli some necessanes gratis. Most of 
these buildings are noiv in a state of dilapidation; those kept m 
repair by the Mahrattas are chiefly for the purpose of securing 
forage for the cavalry, as was the case at present One gate of 
the serai leads to a mugid, composed of open arches supporting 
a dome; near it are the remains of a tank and fountain, with a 
well of excellent water in good repair- 

The toivn is populous, and contains a number of houses, all 
constructed with the matenals beforementioned. The adjacent 
country abounds with a kind of rugged flat stone, with which the 
houses are covered, irregular in thickness, size, and shape, sup- 
ported by others erected perpendicularly, and the intervenmg 
spaces filled up with a light coloured soft stone, without cement, 
or at best but loosely laid in mud. Notwithstanding these con- 
temptible habitations, the culley, or general gram yard, abounded 
with all sorts of excellent gram. The town is surrounded by a 
wall of loose stones, nme feet high, with the usual gates. At a 
quarter of a mile distance are the ruins of several Hindoo temples , 
two of them, and a pillar adjoining, extremely well executed * the 
figures, in the style of those at the Elephanta, apparently by supe- 
nor artists, are grouped in great vanely, but partaking of a com- 
mon defect in Indian statuary, which totally fails in the delinea- 
tion of joints or muscle. 

To the north of Sayse, which belongs to the Mahratta family 
of Yaddoo, or Jaddow, runs the n\er Bhaw Gunga, having plenty 
of vater, it falls into the Sind On the 28th of April we passed 
Secpree, about eight miles from Sasye, this town is the residence 
of the managers of the Jaddoo family possessions in this countiy, 
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onpinnll) nmounling to tljrcc Incs of nipccs aiinunl rc\cnuc, but 
no\v grciitl} reduced At ihts place Sir Clmrlcs Malct quitted 
the great Nerwar road, influenced by Ins former motive of pro- 
ceeding by tlic nearest and most unknoun routes, for the purpose 
of improMiig our Indian geogmpli}' 

The folIo^\lng da}’ we armed at Dowlali Gaum, or Ghurr, a 
fortified \illagc, about four miles beyond tlic river Umnnr, noiv 
a dr^ bed, wlncli we crossed where tlicrc was not the smallest 
stream The surrounding country not only abounded with stones, 
but fonned in sonic places an entire plain of stone, encompassed 
1)} immense rocks, no tract for sixteen miles together, (which was 
the extent of this day’s journc)) can exhibit more wildness, 
stcnht> , and want of comfort, we mw onl} two small Milages, 
and \cr\ few inhahilanls On hailing at Dowlali Gaum, one of 
our horsc-kropers comjilnincd of a pain and swelling in the skin, 
and soon afler found a diflicullj in arliculalion I \cry soon at- 
tended him, and found Ins jaw totally locked, ung Elcmi. wasplcn- 
lifullj rubbed into his jaw, mixed with opium lie was pul into 
a wann bath as soon as possible, and tinct Tlicbaic mixed 
with a small quantilj of w iter, bung forced down, he got belter 
within twenlj-four hours, and at length pcrftcllj recovered 

For two dajs we travelled through those stony regions, but 
on the first of Maj we Icfl the sten! rocky plum, and gradually 
ascended a lofij hill . the former contained a few villages, ncarlj 
depopulated, parti} from the cflccls of a two } car’s famine, and 
still more from an oppressive government On the side of this 
hill, we passed a large fortified town, called Dooa, or Deway, 
where we understood were iron nniics, and works for the fabn- 
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catiDu of that metal, of great importance had we wanted confirma- 
tion of this report from our guides, the large masses of ferruginous 
matter we saw on approaching the lulls would have been a 
sufficient evidence On attaining the summit we opened on a 
prospect of an amazing extent of mountains or hills, though not 
one was entirely detached from another, we found ourselves 
afterwards suddenly descend to a great depth by one of the most 
perpendicular roads I ever passed, partly over loose stones, but 
more over smooth rocks, slippery as glass, on which our horses 
might literally be said to slide down, m a very dangerous manner 
This brought us into a valley with a little verdure, which was soon 
succeeded by rocky hills and immense masses of solid rock, the 
whole forming the bed of a river, which in a few places afforded stag- 
nant^vater, to which we eagerly hastened, that our exhausted cattle 
might refresh themselves* we found it so strongly impregnated 
with iron as to be scarcely drinkable All the surrounding rocks 
contained ore, of which we carried off several specimens, as the 
produce of the iron rocks in the Gwaher purgunna In the midst 
of these unfiequenled wilds 1 discovered a hole in one of the 
rocks thinking it might lead' to an excavation of sculptured 
rocks like the Elepbanta, and possibly throw some light on the 
scene, I ascended a rugged and steep height, and to my great 
disappointment found only a wretched hole, just large enough 
for its inhabitant, a poor half-starved fakeer, passing his life in 
solitude and penance 

Proceeding fiom thence we ascended anothei rocky eminence, 
aud beheld a pleasant valley, in which stood the large walled 
town of Beryc, with its ghurry or citadel, the rums of some old 
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j>»gotln*;, niul llic sliming donus of new temples, mlcrspcrscd 
niiumu \trd.ml sccncr\, nllogcllicr prcsciilmg a scene to mIiicIi 
A\cli.id not latch been accustomed Here mc encamped .liter a 
latiemni: ioiinie\ of seventeen miles, althoiigli the heal vv.ism- 
tcii''! , and the the rmometer m mv jialanejiim at 102®, at two m the 
afternoon, I walke'd out out to view the place, and g.im what in- 
lellieent.e I coiilel rtsjicctine the irem works, vvhie.h I knew would 
be eltM'rted later in the eveiiini: The scattered rums were all of 
lliiieloo 'irrhitetlme, one vv as a large circle, cont.iining .i smaller 
<ine, siirroniule el liv a "allerv eoveieel with nc.it domes The 
enite r tin Ic of Imilelmgs had most probalih been .illottcd for tlic 
at coininotl ition of tnivellvT', Iml were now inh.ibiltd b\ a few 
b dt-st irve.el wretehc'-, covered witli eiirl and talicrs I'rom tlicncc 
goini: rotiiiel the fort, which h id i few towers of .i conic.il form, 
I c line to one ol thenc elark-lookmg banks near the entrance of 
the town, where 1 cnteicel a bl le ksniith’s house, who received me 
with gre it eivilitv, .iiid m the eour^c of our coin cr'^ation, I found 
I h.iel made .i iiint.ike iii ‘•uppening ih.il tlie rocks and lulls of a 
ferruemous ajipe inmre liiinishtd a <|u.iiitit\ of iron ore, on the 
contnirv it was e\lmrlcd from another kind of earth, c.illcel lohaka 
ttiillcr, eir iron e irtli, wliieli was onh to be procured at one lull, 
•■cveii miles eiistaiit It was purchascel on the spot b}' traders in 
that article, and brought lor sale to lkr 3 c, Devvov, Mohuna, Gwa- 
lior, and Nerwar, where the on w.ns e\tnicted, and the metal 
worked b} the smiths for sale far and near, at least as far as the 
want of an inland n.iv ig.ition would admit of host further 

informed me, that the greatest nuinbcr of siniths, and those of 
superior abiht), lived at a place called IMaggcroncc, four miles 
V oL. IV . r 
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from Nerwar, that this iron-earth was sold at the mines for two 
pice, or one penny for a bullock-load, and was delivered to the 
smiths at Baroy, seven miles from the spot, at the rate of two ru- 
pees' and a half for a hundred maunds, or about six shillings for 
nearly three thousand pounds weight of earth. Each bullock- 
load of earth, purchased at the mines for two pice, produced on 
an average twenty-five seers of iron, certainly above tventy 
pounds English weight 

This very low pnee of earth, and the great proportion of metal 
It contains, renders the value of iron extremely cheap, yet not 
so much so, as from these circumstances might be expected this 
IS accounted for from the great scarcity of charcoal, without which 
nothing can be done, none can be procured nearer than twelve 
miles, and there it sells for half a rupee the bullock load The 
smith whom I first visited conducted me to several other forges, 
the process was the same in all, and the same weight of metal was 
generally extracted from the same quantity of iron earth He also 
procured a guide to attend us to the mines, as soon as the moon 
arose the next morning. We then set off about two o’clock, and 
leaving the Gwaher road on the left, traversed a cultivated plain 
for three miles, until we reached a village called Naigow, where 
we found a number of smiths working at this early hour Our 
guide expressing some doubts respecting the road to the mines, 
they readily supplied us with another, who leaving all regular 
paths led us over a wild scene of hills and dales until about five 
miles further we reached the mines just as the day dawned, time 
enough to see several loads of iron earth drawn up by torch light 
I have not language to convey an adequate idea of the scene 
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The of the tnorning, the gloomy lights ni the cIccid shafts 

of the mines, ilic lilack dirt} miners, the shouts of thedrivcis, and 
noise of llie hulloiks, with llie sa\ age aspect of the surrounding 
lull'', altogether produred an e\tniordmary spectacle 

I quistioncd the mmer-, here called rfo//(7mts or loharrces, on 
man} points respecting the mines, and olitamcd the following 
inlurmation 'I’he person who has the thiel mimagcmeiiL of these 
inmc', is the ainull of Sitiilo.r, m whose district is another town 
called Clicrii-ri mt . each of these places is about two miles distant, 
in ditlirent directions from the spot we now Msited The mines 
therefore are mdiscninmatcK called the' Santoo mines, and the 
Chrro.rrntf inmc-s, although m fact tlierc arc none at either of 
those places, but being under the s.inic amuldhar, the} arc so 
named Most of the hills m the adjac cut countr} bearing a great 
snnilirit> in e\tcnuil appeannue to those wlicrc the iron earth is 
found, it is nntuial to suppose u would be found m man} others, 
but It IS not so, for m thessc. hills onl}, and not m all of them, is 
this \ doable earth to be met with, md chietli in the hollow top 
of a ccrUim hill, in the centre o( man} others, c\tcndmg near two 
unless on c\cr> side of it 'llie earth which produces the iron ore 
IS found III the hollow ot tins central hill, .md not in the sides, 
there none is to be seen. 'J’hcre arc now se\cn mines at work, 
the remains of iiinin more which h.ne fallen in, and the traces of 
others that ha\c been attempted without success the whole space 
does not .ippear to exceed four or five hundred square yards. 

The entrance to each mine, and its descciit to the bottom, form 
a kind of C}lmder large enough to admit of the miners descend- 
ing and ascending, in the manner adopted by the English climincy- 
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sweepers, that of selling ibeir back against one side, and iheir 
fret against the other, the rope to w'hich the basket containing 
the earth is attached, being gi\en into then hands as an assistance 
and secunty , although this rope is not affixed to any thing above, 
but held fast by one of the miners standing firmly on it near the 
precipice 

In searching for the earth they seldom go lower than twenty 
feet, at which depth if they do not succeed, they abandon the 
spot and try another, when successful, they work to the depth of 
thirty feet, and then proceed lateially On being repeatedl3'^ 
asked, the^' all persisted in affirming that a mine seldom stood 
longer than three months , and numbers were destro} ed by their 
falling m sooner The Vanjarrees are the pnncipal merchants 
w’ho purchase the earth, but others of various castes occasionally 
deal m it It is so abundant, that (contrary to the information given 
b}’^ the smiths) we found it sold on the spot at two pice, or one 
penn}', for eight maunds of twenty-eight pounds each The load- 
ing of each bullock was one pice About twelve seer of iron 
was extracted from a maund of earth None of the earth is kept 
ready dug for sale, either within or ivithout the mines, it is only 
worked out when demanded there are seven mines, and about 
fifty bullocks on an aierage are daily loaded The workmen are 
not regularl} m the pay of government, but are hired at the mines, 
and arc paid for lading the bullocks b}' the merchants, a person 
appointed by go\ernmcnt constantly attends to receive the price 
of the earth from the merchants 

Taking off my clothes, I descended into the largest mine, not 
more than thirty feet deep, but extending in four difteicnt shafts. 
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about se\enleen paces in length, llirough which I walked upright, 
after an entrance of some difBcuIt^' but so dismal were these 
subterraneous regions that I was glad to make my exit at the first 
extremity I reached, their coolness was the only compensation for 
a Msit The supporters arc laige and substantial, the whole inte- 
rior of the mine is of a deep purple colour, not easily distinguished 
fiom black by the light of a single torch, which was all we had 
for our guidance The whole substance is so extremely soft, seem- 
ingl} from moisture, that I broke oft a handful with great facility, 
and a man uith one of the working tools filled a basket in an in- 
stant The ore does not run in any particular rein, but is con- 
tained in all the earth here and there are seen small lines of a 
w'liite greasy matter, and now and then a flake of that kind of 
stone of wdiich the lulls about this country are formed 

Prom the above account it will be found, that, labour excepted, 
a maund of iron may be made at Berje for about three rupees 
One hundred maunds of iron earth cost two rupees delivered into 
the forge, and the charcoal fifty rupees per hundred maunds, ad- 
mitting two parts of the latter to be necessary for working one of 
the former So powerful iVas the eftect of the iron in the environs 
of Berye, that the compass varied nearly thiee points 

From thence we proceeded, on the 2d of May, towards Gwaher, 
a name celebrated in the military annals of India, for the gallant 
and successful enterprize of captain Popham, in taking this for- 
tress m the year 1780 The road from the mines thither was 
pleasant, but hilly, crossing the iiver Ummer, we reached Cherow- 
ray, a town already' mentioned, situated on a hill between two 
Tallies, commanding an extensive view. The more direct road to 
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.UlPiul strang('rs on llicir arri\al in the city Tlic poorest traveller 
lb immediate I> furnished with a bed, some wheat bread, and cool 
water, lor the luimblc pillnnec of Iw o pice, or one penny This 
m some measure proves the truth of Tlionias Coriat’s assertion, 
in a letter to Ins motlier, that during liis travels through Hindostan, 
h( could live for two-pence a da3' 

'J’he most perfect building is an elegant mosque, erected by 
Ahmed Khan, who held a distinguished post under the emperor 
Auning/cbc The gale leadinir toil fiom the bazar is very grand, 
and two lofl} minarets, seen at a considerable distance from the 
tow n, have a striking cflect Near the south-gate are the remains 
of a magnificent bowrec, or large well, built by the same person, 
from which pipes evtended, in diflcrciU directions, to the scv^eral 
houses in the city which he ii.cnnl to suppi}' with water, a fre- 
quent mark of the benevolence of the wealthy in Hindostan, 
where all gic,it w orks spring from the munificence of llie prince 
or of rich indiv iduals 

One of the most magnificent structures w ilhout the walls, is 
the Roza shrine, or mausoleum of lluzzret Shah Mahomed Gose, 
a celebrated peer, or i\lahomcdau sainL It stands within a large 
enclosure, consecrated b} Akbcr as a repository for the remains of 
himself and family , lime and religious influence hav'e rendered it 
the sepulchre of many hundreds besides The mausoleum itself 
contains the bodies of llirce of Akber’s sons, and the tutor of the 
eldest prince Shah Abdalla, the emperor’s eldest son, raised this 
edifice, by the order and at the expense of his father The royal 
remains arc deposited under a handsome tomb of white marble, 
exquisitely wrought, covered by a silken pall, decorated wnth 
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peacock’s feathers. On a stool by the head, on the i iglit hand, is the 
Koran nrapt up in a napkin On the left, near the monument of 
Akbei, IS that of his eldest son, the other imperial princes repose 
at a grealei distance It is altogelhei a stupendous fabric, nilh 
an immense door in the centre, and twelve smallei in diflerent 
apertures The design is grand, the execution in a superior sl^le, 
and the preservation wonderful, consideiing it has been erected 
two hundred and thirty-siv years 

Under a neat marble tomb, near the peer, arc deposited the 
remains of Tanseme, the Orpheus of Ilindoslan, he being the first 
who brought the art of singing to perfection in this part of the 
world By the Mahomedan accounts he nas a brahmin boy, con- 
verted to Islamism by Shah Mahomed Gose, ivho, struck with 
the sweetness of his voice, patronized him a cry early in life, and 
taking great pains in cultivating Ins talents, laid the foundation 
of that celebrity which he afterwards attained He lived many 
years at the court of Akber, high in favour nitli the emperor, and 
the admiration of his subjects Dying at Lahore, while attend- 
ing his sovereign, Akber, out of affection and respect to his memory 
and talents, had Ins corpse conveyed from thence to Gwaher, at 
a great expense, that it might be deposited near the remains of 
his fnend and early benefactor, Shah Mahomed Gose Even to 
this hour the memory of Tanseiue is so celebrated, that the musi- 
cal amateurs of Hindostan, hold it in the highest veneration, and 
many travel from a great distance to do homage at his shrine 
His tomb was formerly shaded by a spreading tamarind-tree, 
which has been so often sti ipped of its leaves, bark, and tender 
branches, by these musical votaries, that it is now almost a sapless 



trunk, m llic last stage of dcca}'. A cliief reason for tins spoil is 
the prc\ ailing idea that, a decoction from the bark, leaves, and 
■nood of this tree, gnes a clearness and melody to the voice 

I\Ian^ stones arc told of Tanscinc, nearly as surprising as those 
related of Orpheus, Amphion, and olhci celebrated musicians of 
antiquity Tanseinc composed ^crscs, as uell as sang with such 
supcnoril^ , that u hen Akber, ^\ho Mas extremely luxurious and 
magnificent in his entertainments, invited strangers, and resolved 
to gne an exlraordinar} J'cst to the 103 al banquet, Tanscine had 
his allotted sliarc in the feast "When the company assembled m 
the dusk of evening to enjoy the gentle bicere, and taste the per- 
fumes of the gardens, percolated and cooled by the numerous 
fountains plajmg round the shrubberies, darkness vas gradually 
permuted to approach, but lamps of various colours, intended 
for a general illumination, were uolwilhstandmg properly arranged, 
though ordeied not to be lighted until a private signal was given 
bj the emperor to Tanscine, who then suddenly burst forth into a 
strain so astonishinglj'' harmonious, tliat the whole scene became 
illuminated bj the magic of his voicel 

Tlierc arc numerous gardens about a mile from the town, laid 
onl m a bad taste, straight narrow w'alks, formal trees crowded 
together, and flowers closclj' planted in small beds, like a carpet 
Thej seem very little attended to, nor is there any thing else in the 
once celebrated town of Gwaher deserving tlie traveller’s attention. 

I do not enter into Mr Cruso's detail of Captain Popham’s 
enterpnze against tlie fortress of Gwaher, which is already well 
known. It then belonged to the Mahratta government, with 
whom the English were at WMr. We kept it for ten months, and 
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then tnade it over to our ally, iheranah of Gohud, he rcniained in 
possession of it near two ycais, when Mhadajee Siiidia, i\ho me- 
dilated the ranah’s destruction foi his allachment to the Enghsli 
Intel est, commenced a siege which, having continued seven montlis 
with very hllle effect, he contrived to tamper vith Moolee Mul, a 
hian ^vho had been useful to Captain Popham, and at his recom- 
mendation promoted by the rajah to a post of distinction. lie 
Mas at that time of so much consequence in Gwaher, (the ranah 
being absent) as to share equally in the administration Milh the 
lanee, or queen, and a nephew of the ranah Mhadajee Sindia, 
by bribery and intrigue, having gained o\crlhis man, contrned 
to have seveial interviews with the traitor, mIucIi M’ere not so se- 
cretly managed as to prevent the intelligence leaching the ranah 
The indignant prince immediately wrote to the ranee, mIio con- 
stantly resided in the fort, to take measuies for Mootee Mull being 
cut off This letter being intercepted fell into his hands, and in- 
stead of answering the intended purpose, only accelerated the 
completion of his perfidy He communicated the discovery to 
Mhadajee Sindia, urging him not to lose a moment in assisting his 
treacherous designs Two battalions instantly marched fiom his 
camp to that of the works commanded by the traitor, and entered 
the garrison Avilhout losing a man, these were follow'ed by the 
main body of the airay Two thousand of the garrison went o\er 
to Mootee Mull, three thousand moie, seized with a panic at this 
sudden tuin of affairs, either fled or laid down their arms, six 
bundled only remained firmly attached to the ranee, who shewed 
the greatest raagnanimily and firmness on the occasion At length 
five hundred and fifty of these brave fellows being cut to pieces. 



llic otlicr fifly rallied round the licioinc and pcrfoimed piodigics 
of \alonr All pioving of no a\ail, the ranee reined into an 
inner apartment of the palace with her nllcndanls, ■\\herc haMng 
locked the door, she set flic to the budding, and perished in the 
flames Smdia, now niaslcr ofGwahei, marched to attack the 
ranah in his capital of Gohud, from whence he fled for refuge to 
the rajah of Carmilee, at a considerable dibtancc He afterwards 
unfortunalclj’ fell into the powci of his tnemv, and loaded with 
chains, draiis on a niiscralile c\islcncc in the fort of Gw alter 

'NVe left G waller before da_\-bicak on llic 5th of hla}-^, and 
proceeded towards Agra, through a country so completely depo- 
pulated, that in passing near several large rumed villages, ivc 
onh now and then saw a poor half-stancd being peeping through 
a wretched hoicl, liardlj able to screen them from the intense heat. 
A good road soon brought us to Nouiabad, where is the hand- 
sonicsl bridge 1 ha\c jet seen in India, a large serai, well paved, 
and beautified bj scicral sniall domes and minarets , also the tomb 
of Cunnah Begum, wife of that notorious delinquent and fugitive 
Gha7}ul-din Khan, who died on the road, and w'as buried under 
a tree not far Iroiii the town, until her mother sent a thousand ru- 
pees to have her body removed, and interred in a manner more 
suitable to her former rank It is now deposited under the mau- 
soleum of one of the ancient kings in the ccntie of a garden 

The rnerSaunk luns by Nouiabad, in a broad and full stream 
About four miles further we ciossed another considerable rivei, 
called Afsan, and halted at Choonda, a small village on the oppo- 
site side, where we pitched our tents foi the night, and the next 
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morning marclied sixteen miles to the village Kcylree, on the 
banks of the Chumbel, by far the broadest of any nver we have 
yet seen, except the Nerbudda, though the stream was at this 
season narrow and shallow The road was generally good, the 
country very little cultivated, and as we approached the river often 
cleft into deep ravines and immense hollow’s We saw a few tole- 
rable villages, and overtook a large caravan of oxen, laden w’lth 
gram for Sindia’s army, a detachment of which we found en- 
camped near our ground The banks of the Chumbel, intersected 
by immense gullies, with the general inequality of the ground, 
gives the landscape a wild and singular appearance In a short 
excursion from our camp we saw several wolves, deer, and hares, 
and on our march overtook six tine brass field-pieces on their way 
to Smdia, said to have been cast at Gwalier, and met several 
larger guns proceeding with a considerable force from Sindians 
army against the Ragoghur rajah 

On the 7th we marched thirteen miles Proceeding at dawn 
of day through a broken country and a lieavy sandy road, we 
reached Dolepoor, the lesidence of Mahomed Beg Humdannee, a 
jaghiredar under Smdia, and a principal actor m the commotions 
which caused the present change of affairs m the Mogul empire. 
The town is large, has many public and private edifices of great 
beautj’^, and is delightfully situated amidst groves and gardens laid 
out with taste Prom thence we travelled through a country 
capable of all the advantages bf Cultivation, to Munnea, another 
town under his former government, and there passed the remain- 
der of the day under a pavilion m the centre of a pleasant ^rden, 
Tiot far from a handsome mausoleum tvithout an inscription. 
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and lofly mmarels m Uie far-faroed cit> of Agra. Tliilliei ^yc 
marched very early the next morning, .ind arrived there at day- 
break on the ninth of May, after a journey of si\ hundred and 
thirty-six miles from Surat, performed entirely on horseback, in 
fifty-five days including halts, at the hottest season of the year 
As Sir Charles Malet preferred riding, wc followed Ins example, 
though we had the option of using his elephants or our own palan- 
quins. 

The country through vliirh we Iraicllcd for seicral days past 
has presented a melancholy picture, occasioned by*^ a dreadful 
famine, which had sadly diminished population, and left the sur- 
inorsm a state of misery AtGuaher the uhole suburbs were 
streued with skeletons, from thence to Agra the Milages were 
generally uninhabited, and the land become a AMlderness from 
uant of cultivation, but our arrival at Agra presented a scene 
lamentable beyond conception 

The gloom of the morning leiled the suburbs m a great mea- 
suie from our obsen^ation, and we entered the gates of Agra, or 
Akber-abad, with the early' dawn , and proceeding through the 
quarter called Momtazabad, beheld on all sides the most melancholy 
objects of fallen grandeur mosques, palaces, gardens, caravansa- 
ries, and mausoleums, mingled in one general rum Agra had 
been the frequent subject of our conversation, we had anticipated 
much novelty, and expected every comfort at the close of our 
fatiguing journey These considerations added to the poignancy 
of disappointment — instead of the spacious squares and frequented 
streets of a great capital, it was uith difficulty and danger ue 
kept our horses on their feet amidst the magnificent, but terrible 
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mass of nun Few persons can have an idea of the painful sen- 
sations excited by such a view of this once celebrated citj’’, for 
few have the opportunity of contemplating an object so deplor- 
able l In the midst of this chaotic heap of desolation, our atten- 
tion was suddenly roused by a stupendous fabric bursting on our 
new, in complete repair and resplendent beautj — a splendid struc- 
ture, vith domes and minarets of the purest white, surmounting 
the dark umbrage of rich surrounding groves, produced in such a 
situation a most extiaordinarj’ effect 

Prexious to our arrival. Sir Charles Malet had coriesponded 
vith Mr James Anderson, the British resident at Sindia’s duibar, 
and his last letter mentioned that the Taje Mahal had been apprC- 
piialed by the Muliratta chief for our accommodation at Agra 
This was the edifice vliich had now excited our astonishment, and 
thither we were immediately conducted On alighting at the grand 
entrance, built of a light red stone, inlaid with while marble, we 
walked into a large court, with apartments on three sides like those 
of the serais To the right and left of this squaie, a gate of simi- 
lar construction opened into the street, near each of those gates 
is an enclosure containing a beautiful dome of white marble, sacred 
to the memory of eminent persons, opposite to these mausolea is 
a spacious serai Magnificent as was the first entrance, the one 
fronting it on the opposite side of the square was still more so , 
the roof being ornamented w itli two row's of small domes above the 
entablature, each row containing eleien of those elegant white 
cupolas with gilded spires This superb portal, which indeed 
forms a spacious apartment, is ascended by a noble flight of steps. 
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a simildi descent on the other side leads to an extensive garden, 
enriched with groves of cypress and other trees In the centre is 
a noble avenue, with a canal and fountains, leading to a large 
marble reservoir, with a beautiful jetle d’eau. On each side of the 
garden is a respondent stiucLure of elegant architecture, one a 
musjid, or place of worship, the other apparentl}”^ intended for the 
accommodation of the great officers of the impenal court Be- 
tween those buildings, at the termination of the garden, on the 
banks of the rner Jumna, stands the mausoleum of the empress 
Momtaz Mahal, deservedly the wonder of the eastern world 

This magnificent mausoleum, slightly introduced from Sir 
Charles Malet’s manuscript m my account ol Ahmedabad, is now 
considerably illustrated from the same valuable source, several 
sheets of Mr. Cruso’s journal being lost after mentioning the ar- 
rival of the embassy at Agra. 

Taje Mahal, standing due north and south on the southern 
bank of the river Jumna, was built by the command of the empe- 
ror Shah Jehan, for the interment of his favourite sultana, Momtaz 
Mahal, pre-eminent, or most honoured of the seraglio , or Momtaz 
al Zumani, superior of the age , both having been the titles of the 
empress This mausoleum is commonly called Taje Giinse, or 
Taje Mahal, meaning the repository, or the abode of the diadem, 
alluding allegorically to her as the most brilliant gem of the serag- 
ho. The wxird seiaglio being an Itahamzation of seiah, or mold 

o/i, signifying the female apartments held sacred amongst the 
Mahomedans. The posthumous title of the empress was Mehd 
Aalea, which means “ Reposing in Heaven " 
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The empeior Shah Jehan intended erecting a himiiar mauso- 
leum for himsclt ou the opposite side of the river, and connecting 
the two magnificent structures by a bridge, but succeeding c\ents 
haling prevented the completion of this great design, his icmains 
■were, by order of his son and successor, Auiungzebe, also deposited 
in this beautiful edifice, 11111011,10 point of design and e\ecution,is 
one of the most extraordinai y works an^'ii here extant The admi- 
rable art and meet}' of the masonry has hitherto 11 ithstood the effect 
of time, nor have successiie barbarous and predator3" conquerors 
jet iiolated its sanctitj' and beautj’ Two great squaies or areas 
contain the principal buildings , those of the outer one seem in- 
tended for the convenience of traiellera, distant visitors, and the 
inferior officers and dependents of the roza, a name for the mau- 
soleum, but implying something saintlj' or sanctified. The inner 
square, which is entered tin ough a stupendous dome, with brass 
gates, most elaboratelj' and exquisitelj' worked, is an entiie gar- 
den, shaded bj' numerous statelj' trees, adorned liy marble canals 
and a fine resen 011, studded with fountains through the middle 
avenue The right and left boundaiics of the garden are formed 
bj"^ magnificent buildings for recieatioii and deiolion 

At the extremity of the garden, opposite the grand entrance, 
and overlooking the iiver, stands pre-eminent, and alone, elevated 
on a lery extensive platform, liaiing a lofty minaret at each cor- 
ner, composed entirelj' of beautifully wdnte marble, the impel lal 
roza , in which, under the grand centre dome icst the ashes of the 
emperor and his consort m separate tombs Mj mquiiics icspect- 
ing the quaiiies whence this marble was procured were not satis- 
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factonlj answered I have been told such marble is produced m 
the province ofMarwar, but this requires confirmation 

The beautiful inlaid work, m imitation of flowers in their natural 
colour, all of precious stones, forming borders and other ornaments 
m the white marble and alabaster of the intenor, has been already 
mentioned at Ahmedabad, together inth several other interesting 
particulars of this wonderful fabnc 
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" And )cl, pcr]i.ips if connlnw Kc comparr. 

And c'timjlL (lie bldsing* which ihcj »harc, 

Though pavnots fbltcr, still shall wisdom find 
,\n ccpul portion dealt to all manhind. 

As difTcrent good bp Art or Nature giicn 
To different nauons, make their blessing even 

The naked sarage, panting at tiic line. 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palrap nine. 

Basks in Uic glare, or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good ihcp gave ’ Got-DSMirn 
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On Sir Charles Warre IMalcl’s arriinl at Agia, some difficullics 
arose, m illi respccl lo Ins nicelmg with Mahdajee Sindia, who was 
iheu encamped at IMullra, about t\\enl3''eight miles from the city, 
with Shall Aahim, the degraded cmpeior of Delhi The purport 
of this intended meeting \ias to concert \Mth INDiadajee Sindia the 
best mode of completing the establishment of the embassy lo tlie 
court of Poonah, in the manner most compatible Math the interests 
of the English and the aicws of this great chieftain, through whom 
those interests had been for some time conducted A\ith the peshwa, 
the supreme head of the Afahratta empire This predicament, 
cerlaml}^ of considerable delicacy, as soon cleared of its obsta- 
cles b}' the address of Mr James Anderson, then resident minister 
fiom the government-general of India, vith Mhadajee Sindia, 
and who, by the suavity of his manners, excellent understanding, 
perfect knowledge of the Persian and Hindostan languages, and 
peculiar fitness for liis important situation, had established a 
considerable influence in the personal regard of this Mahratla 
chief 

On the 13lh of I\Iay Sir Charles Mulct icceived a lettei from 
Mr Anderson, dated at Sindia’s camp, informing him that Babo- 
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rao Duan and Appajee Taltea, iwo IMahralta chiefs of rank and 
consequence, were deputed to wait upon him, and conduct the 
embassy to the camp near IMullia The same evening Appajee 
am\ ed at Agra with a party of cavalry, and presented himself at 
Taje Mahal, having left his colleague uith a much larger escort 
at Gou Ghaut, twelve miles fiom Agra. In consequence of this 
arrangement, and the cattle and attendants being well refreshed, 
the baggage was ordered to proceed on the followung dajs and 
on tbe l6th they left the terrestrial paradise surrounding the Taje- 
Mahal, and commenced their journey towards Sindia's camp A 
melancholy scene of ruin and desolation, similar to that already 
desenbed, marked the first part of their progress from the royal 
gardens, through the suburbs and environs of Agra 

About half-way from thence to Gou Ghaut, or Ox-ford, they 
came to Secundra, celebrated for the mausoleum of Akber, situ- 
ated within a large enclosure, resembling a park, shaded by noble 
trees, and entered by four handsome gates, leading to the roza, in 
the centre, which is a magnificent slrucluie, inlaid with different 
coloured marble, agates, and precious stones, extremely nch and 
costly, but rather in a heavy style, the part most ornamented is 
on the uppermost terrace, and having no cover is entirely exposed 
to the weather, it is exquisitely finished, and the platform of 
black and white marble The tomb itself is of plain white marble 
The interior of the aicli at the principal entrance is adorned with 
verses, expressive of the founder’s extensive fame, and numerous 
victories, with moial reflections on the instability of human 
oreatuess 

The road from thence to Gou Ghaut was extremely pleasant 
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tent, -vrhere Sir Charles delnered Smdia a lellei from the governor 
ofBombay. General conversation ensued, in iiliicli the Mahralta 
chief took a pnncipal part, and in the course of it a gun of his 
oivn making was handed round for approbation, which was very 
liberall}, and not undeservedly bestowed, if it reallj' was of his 
own construction But although he certaml}' has a turn for me- 
chanics, the gun was rather supposed to have been the production 
of the artifcers whom he employs than of his own hands 

After the presents had been distnbuted, and the usual forma'- 
lities performed, tlie Enghsh gentlemen proceeded to their tents 
On examining the khelauts, or presents, from the great Maha 
rajah jMadajee Smdia, the serpeych (an ornament for the turban) 
presented to Sir Charles Malet was found to be composed of false 
stones, the horse and other articles of mean quality The pre- 
sents to the gentlemen of his family were two pieces of coarse 
chintz, a pair of \ cry common shawls, an ordinary turban, and a 
piece ot the cheapest keemcab 

Mr Cruso’s journal then proceeds We rode the next morn- 
ing to Muttra, or Mutturah, a large town on the banks of the rner 
Jumma, much celebrated by the Hindoos Several parts of it are 
m good repair, but much more m a state of rum, there are still 
some good houses, the remains of a handsome serai, and two large 
musjids, one with four mmarets and abundance of ornaments; the 
other more simple and more elegant 

On the 22(1 Smdia returned Sir Charles Malet’s iisit, and 
brought Mith him the faiourite gun, to receive a second set of 
compliments On the 24lh the nabob Rujutt Coolce Khan, a 
man of great distinction and consequence, arrived m Sindia's 
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cainp, on businc'^'! of imporlaiicc The first anlcrvicn^ look 
place llie following dn^ , the} met at a sclllcd spot, rallici nearer 
to the lenls of the nabob than the !MahraUa chief, there they 
alighted and embraced, and then proceeded together to Sindia’s 
durbar tent TliciiUcnicw was ol considerable length, and inan^ 
guns were fired as a conipliincnt on both sides 

The following morning the nabob sent an iinilalion to the two 
raiglish mmislers, and the gentlemen accompanying them, to dine 
at his tents c went there at three o’clock, and found about 
llnrly dancing-girls collected for our cnlei lainmcnl When the 
first cn lhlIC^ were o\cr they began danemg, and continued foi an 
hour, dinner being then announced, wcad)ourncd to another lent, 
and found a talile set out in the nicest order, profusely' coiercd 
with a \anely of dishes m the European and IMogul style At 
sc\cn wo look !ca\c, much against the wish of the nabob, who 
pressed us to slay a few hours longer 

On the 26ih we went to Bhindcra Bhund, a town about se\en 
miles from i^Iullra, in high Cblimation with the Hindoos, and par- 
ticularly celebrated as the birth-place of Crishna, the Apollo of 
Jndia, in the brahmin mythology The town is rather large, plea- 
santly situated on the banks of the Jumna, on which also, for near 
a mile in length, extends a range of small buildings called Dieuis- 
thans, little AU.iis or Temples, with steps down to the water from 
each, for the con\cmcncc of the inhabitants, and religious pilgrims 
who resort thither to perform their ablutions They are very neat, 
and form a pretty' crescent of buddings, as the rner takes that 
form in its course under them In the centre is an elegant house 
on a small scale, lately built by the Jay poor lajah The exterior 
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IS decorated by a profusion of carved work, wliicli does credit to 
the artist, and indicates some traces still remaining of that inge- 
nuity which so eminently distinguishes the more ancient buildings 
in India Here, seated on a cot m the uppermost apartment, rve 
saw a gosamg, to whom the people who conducted us paid the 
greatest veneration, and related a number of improbabilities, and 
not a few impossibilities of this respectable personage Among 
others, that he had been cast into a lire without being burnt, and. 
could tread on the surface of the waters without ivetting his feet. 
On questioning the brahmins whether they believed the stones 
they were now relating, they shrewdly replied, that as the gosamg^ 
was m high estimation with Himinut Bahaudur, and other chiefs 
of consequence, how could they discredit them ^ 

The introduction of Sir Charles Malet to Shah Allum, “ Kvig 
of the World,” the present Mogul emperor of Hindostan, or rather 
the shadow of the former Mogul emperors, has been lulherto de- 
ferred on account of his grand-daughter's death in the camp, 
which prevents his majesty from appearing in public, meanwhile 
we pass our time pleasantly, are well supplied with exceeding fine 
mutton and other excellent provisions from the Mahratta camp, 
and good beef from the Mogul bazar , vegetables aie scarce, but 
we have plenty of melons, oranges, grapes, and mangos 

For some days past the weather has been extremely windy, with 
frequent andees, or ivhirlwinds, violent and disagreeable forerun- 
ners of the much-wished-for rainy season, or as Europeans call it, 
monsoon The most severe took place yesterday afternoon, which 
overwhelming us in hot dust for half an hour, terminated in a re- 
freshing shower of ram Several of our people have been seized 
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wilh Icrlian fc\crs, A\lncli in onl}- one instance proved fatal , the 
patient liaimg neglected Ins application for assistance until too 
late 'J'licre is a great deal of sickness in Siiidia's camp 

On the olli of .1 line at six o'clock in the morning, ivc paid our 
\isit, under ^Ir James Anderson’s introduction, to the king, 1111036 
encampment vas not far from Sindia’s head-quarters On ap- 
proarlnng the extensne inclosiirc of kmnants, or canvas vails, 
winch surrounded tlie imperial tents, \ic descended from our 
elephants, and got into jl.ilaiiquuis An amazing crovd of people 
filled the aietnie, vho verc so intermingled and confused with the 
guard, th.it It vas diflicult to distinguish them Before we en- 
tered the line, we were met h} some olliccrs of state to adjust the 
inimher of our attendants , it was settled that each gentleman of 
the suite should take only one sen ant We then adianccd to- 
wauls the durliar tent, which was about fifty paces distant, where 
we discoicrcd his imperial majesty seated on a silver throne ready 
to recci\c us 'J’iirec of Ins sons were standing on his right hand, 
and three on Ins left , and at the fool of the throne stood a favou- 
rite daughter about seven je.irs old, having a turban on her head 
instead of a veil , Ins iiiajcstj was also attended by the few nobles 
who still adhered to the fallen monarch, and by an host of gold and 
silver sliek-bcarci's At this distance from the throne we were in- 
structed to make the iu^lccm, or obeisance, three times This cere- 
mony con^-isls in touching the ground with the right hand, and 
then carrying it to the head "Wc now advanced to the foot of 
the throne, where w ilhout speaking wc presented our nuzzars, or 
ofienngs Those of Sir Charles consisted of gold mohurs, each 
of the value of about two pounds sterling, rich shawls, kecmcabs. 



and cloths of various kinds , ivith several curiosities in agates, cut- 
glass, aud siher fillagree caskets, which his majesty seemed to 
admire , though the expression of any sensation is generally held 
incompatible with Mogul dignity on such occasions A few gold 
mohurs were presented to each of the princes , my offering was 
five gold mohurs to his majesty only The offering of a soldier is 
his sword, and the acceptance of it is signified by touching it 

]\Ir Anderson and his suite having gone tlirough the vanous 
ceremonies of introduction at the impenal durbar, a repetition was 
not expected His majestj' and the imperial princes having gra- 
ciously accepted of our se\ cral tokens of respect, v e returned to 
the place of obeisance, and thricc repeated the compliment, 
having received an intimation from one of the ushers to take the 
greatest care in retinng, not to turn our backs on the throne We 
now took our stand with the rest of the gentlemen on the left of 
Ins majesty, with our hands placed one upon the other, laid across 
upon the ivaist The enipeior then entered into conversation re- 
lative to the country we had passed through in our long journey 
In a short time we were informed that our huUats (honorary dresses) 
were prepared in a place allotted for our investiture In our nay 
thither we had to stop at the salaming spot, and perform the tiis- 
Zeeffi a third time From thence being conducted into a paiilion 
open to numerous spectators, we were invested with a Mogul robe 
over our coat We then for the fourth time paid our respects at 
the usual spot, and advanced to the foot of the throne, to shew 
ourselves in our new habiliments His majesty then condescended' 
to tie with his own hands a serpeych on Sir Charles's hat, and 
caused a bridle, as the symbol of a horse, and an aunkus, the 
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symbol of an elephant, to be delneiecl to Imn The aunkus is the 
instrument by n Inch the elephant is driven and controlled, its 
handle is generally of nood, having an iron point to goad for- 
ward, and a hook to resLram or keep back These additional 
marks of favour caused a repetition of Sir Charles’s retrograde 
steps to the place of obeisance, from n hence he returned to his 
station among the courtiers Having thus paid his respects for 
this high distinction, the emperor conferred upon him a still 
higher honour b}' a phnmaun of IMogul nobility, as an ameer of the 
empire Aftei wailing for some time longer in the demure attitude 
abovemcntioncd, without a word being uttered by any person, the 
King of the Woild descended from his throne, and ne moved once 
more to perform our obeisance During this etiquette at the Mo- 
gul durbar, if his majesty asks any person present after his health, 
he must immediately make the retrograde motions and perform 
the tusleem This nas now practised by Mr Anderson, who re- 
ceived that condescending mark of royal distinction 

On our return to the tents we found a horse and an elephant, 
the addition to Sir Charles’s kullat The royal gifts of a horse, an 
elephant, a princely dress, and a tiara of jewels, sound very grand, 
and as a part of the formula of the introduction of eminent visi- 
tors at the IMogul court, v ere not to be despised , but on exami- 
nation, the diamond and emerald serpeych was found to be com- 
posed of green glass and false stones, the horse was worn out, 
and in the last stage of existence , and the elephant, on taking off 
his trappings, discovered a long ulcerated wound on the back, 
from the shoulder to the tail The whole was emblematical of the 
fallen state of the unfortunate monarch, or rather the shadow of a 
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prince, bj wliom tbe 3 ' were presented But for the honour of the 
impenal dignih it should be added, that !Mhadajce Sindia, who 
had recently assumed the high office of Vackeel ul MulJuck, or 
absolute mmister, supplied every thing on this occasion, e*. en to 
the mmutest article. 

This unfortunate representaUve of the Timurean race, was 
about sixty years of age, of the common stature, and of a counte- 
nance bespeaking a placid and benignant mind , with an air and 
deportment of habitual dignity tempered by much affability. 
Three years after this mtervTew he fell mlo the hands of Gulam 
Kaudir Khan, a rebellious chieftain, who caused the aged monarcli 
to be blinded in a most barbarous manner. As the particulars of 
this cruel transaction are not inserted m Mr. Cruso’s journal, nor 
transmitted me by Sir Charles Malet, it may be satisfactory, and 
will render the narrative more complete, to relate them bnefly 
from an authentic account printed at Bengal soon after the perpe- 
tration of this horrid enme 

Gnlam Kaudir Khdn was the son of Zabda Khan : his father 
dismhented him and drove him from his presence on account of 
his lices and enmes. Shah Aalura, the emperor of Delhi, took him 
under his protection, treated him as his own son, and conferred on 
him the first title in the kingdom, Omeel ul Omraow , he lived 
with the emperor, and raised a body of about eight thousand 
troops of his own countrymen, the Moguls, which he commanded. 
Gulam Kaudir was of a passionate temper, haughty, cruel, un- 
grateful, and debauched. 

In the latter end of the year 178S, the emperor had formed 
suspicions that some of the neighbounng rajahs would make an 



nltoinpl to pliinilor ami (lcstro3 Ins territories these suspicions 
■More \orific<l h\ the npproith of a consuloralile nniiy towards liis 
npilnl, (Oinimimled In Ismael 1 kg Kiian, ami assisted b3 Doalul 
]vo\r Smdia Gnliim Kamlir told the cinjicror on tins, that he 
had nothing to ftar, he Inning an ariin sunicienllj strong loop- 
pose the eiuiin , and that all the emperor had to do, a ns to march 
out 'Mill his troops, uno tliem a snppl\ of cash, and Iievoiild 
stake his head on tlic cneiin’s Iiciiig o'crcomc 'J’o this the empe* 
ror replied, tint lie had no 11101103 to c.iir3 on the contest Gulnm 
Kamhr s-ml tins should he no oh|eclion, as he would adianCc 
tin ncccssarv snppU of r.ish, and that all his inajcsG had to do 
"ns to head tlie arnn “ '1 his," s.nd he, “ "ill anmialc ami gi\c 
them eonnigt, as tlic jireseiiee of a moiiarrh is alio'c Iialf llic 
hitllc ’ The emperor ngned in a|)ponr.iiirc, and rcipieslcd Gulam 
Knudir to assemhlc tlieariin, jen theirarriars, ami inforin them of 
ins intentions Ciiilain Knmlir re tired conlcnlcd, lint great was his 
astonishim at w hen he iiiten < pti d, the next da) , a letter from llie 
enipi ror to Sindia, desirini: Inin to make all possible haste niul 
disiroN fiiilaiii Knmiir. “ (<ir," ns the letter expresses it, “ Giilani 
K.imiir de>ircs me to act coiilran to 1113 uishcs, and oppose 3011 ” 
On this <lis(0'cr\ Ciiilaiii Kaml.r marehed out "iih his jNTo- 
c'lls, rrosscil the liinini, and ciieainpcd on the other side, oppo- 
site to the foil of Dedhi He then sent the anperor the intcrccplcd 
Jtllir, ami asked Iniii if his condiicl did not deserve to be 
piinislii (I 1)3 the loss of Ins throne He began to besiege the fort, 
niul earned it in a few d.iis, he entered the palace in arms, fleu 
to his iiiajcslx’s (hamber, IreaUd the aged inonarch in the most 
barbarous manner, knocked Inin down, and kneeling on Ins breast, 
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took out one of Ins cyc 5 , and ordered a servant of the emperor to 
take out the other 

After tins he ga\c the place up to pillage, and nent to the 
ro}al zenana, inhere he insulted the ladies, tore the jeu els from 
their noses and ears, and cut off their arms and legs. As he had 
Ji\cd \Mlh the emperor, he was well acquainted with the places 
nhcrc the ro^al treasures were concealed, he dug up the stone of 
the emperor's oun bed-chamber, and found there two chests, con- 
taining in specie an hundred and twenty thousand gold moliurs, 
aliout ti\o hundred thousand pounds sterling, this he earned off, 
Milh other considerable sums To got at the hidden jewels of the 
•\\omcn, he practised one of the most -villainous schemes ever 
thought of, the third day after these hornd erueltics, he ordered 
that all the emperor’s ladies and daughters should come and pay 
their rc<;pccts to him, and promiscrl to set free those ho should 
please him by their appearance and dress. The innocent unthink- 
ing women brought out their jcucls, and adorned themselves in 
their richest attire to please this savage Gulam Kaudir com- 
manded them to be convened to a hall, where he had prepared 
common dresses for them These dresses ho made them put on 
In the assistance of eunuchs, and taking possession of their rich 
dri "ICS and jew eh, he sent the women home to the palace to 
laiiunl their loss and curse his trcachcrj. Gulam Kaudir did not 
slop wen here, but insulted the princesses b> making them dance 
and sim: 'I he most beautiful of the cmjicror’s daughters, Moba- 
rouk 111 Monlk, was brought to the tv rant to gratifj his lust, but 
«hc rcso'td, ami is «-aicl to have stabbed herself to avoid force 
Smtlia soon after this came to the assistance of the emperor, 
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or rather to make him his prc} Gulam Kauclir fled, and took 
refuge in the fort of Agra Sindia’s troops besieged him there 
Perceiving at last that he must be taken if he remained in the fort, 
he took adianlagc of a dark night, stuffed his saddle with a large 
quantit}' of precious stones, took a few followers, and fled from the 
fort towards Persia Unluckily for him, he fell off his horse the 
second night after his flight, and by this means a party of horse, 
which had been sent m pursuit of him, came up and took him 
prisoner. He was brought to Sindia, who after exposing him for 
some time in irons, and some time in a cage, ordered his ears, nose, 
hands and feet to be cut off, and liis e^es taken out, in which stale 
he was allowed to expire. 

No immediate object presenting to occupy the attention of Sir 
Charles hfalet after his conferences with Mhadajee Sindia and 
Shah Aalum, he adopted the plan of visiting Delhi, the ancient 
and far-famed capital of Hindostan, and having obtained the 
emperor’s permission, apd a parly of horse from hlliadajee Sindia, 
the embassy proceeded thither on the 7lh of June 1785, and 
reached it on the lOth 

The journey from Muttra to Delhi was not very interesting, 
the country entirelj' flat, with the Mewat hills in the distance, was 
no doubt fertile and pleasant in the flounshmg state of the capital, 
but now, almost depopulated by famine, and the oppressions of 
the late changeable and rapacious occupants, it presented a melan- 
choly aspect In consequence of its uncultivated state, rats had 
multiplied in the fields in a most extraordinary manner, and wohes 
had become formidably numerous 

At the different stages on this road there are in general good 
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serais, and large towns and villages, mostly on eminences, wlnch^ 
as the country is entirely a plain, weie most probably' formed by 
the succession of bmldings and rums for ages past, on the same 
spot The road is infested by tribes of banditti called googurs 
and mewatlies, but alight escort of fiftj" cavalry was a sufficient^ 
protection from insult The infantry and heavy baggage were left 
at the encampment near Muttra 'I'be soil between Agra and 
Delhi IS uniformly sandy, entirely covered with a wild shrub 
called conkra, bearing a flower resembling the ranunculus, suc- 
ceeded by a pod, which opening when ripe, scatters abroad a kind 
of silky cotton, containing the seed, vhich overruns the country. 
The lactaceous juice of the whole plant is used externally by the 
natives, as a remedy against bruises and sprains "What is thought 
remarkable in this part of Hindostan, and would hardly be cre<* 
dited by an inhabitant of Guzerat, is, that the whole of this sandy 
plain, when in a state of culture, produced abundant crops of 
excellent wheat.. 


* Handsome brick minarets of a consrderable herght, instead of 
stones, as in Europe, mark the distance from Agra to Delhi, many 
of them in very good repair, but the road having in course of 
time, and by the prostration of property, been much altered, they 
are in many places a great way from the present road They 
seem to be regulated by thejereeby measurement, of twentj-five 
guz to one jereeb, and two hundred jereebs to one coss The 
nsnii coss, nhich is the general rule of computing distance, falls 
considerably short of this measure The distance from Sindias 
encampment to Delhi is fiftj-eight nsmi coss, about eighty-seven 
English miles 
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The nuns of serais, mosques, mausoleums, and other magnr- 
ficcnl structures, commenced about three or four miles before 
llic entrance of the present cit}’. Amidst the melanclioly lieapsi, 
the tomb of the emperor Humaioon, still m perfect preser- 
\ation, stands conspicuous, the obelisk of Cutbal Deen is 
equally so, at a distance on the left About a mile and a half 
from the gate of the new C1L3' of Shah Jehanabad is the old fort, 
standing m the midst of llic ruins of the old city of Delhi , it is a 
most ponderous structure, and of great antiquity', but the excel- 
lence of Its masonr}, notwithstanding its being totally neglected, 
has 111 general w ilhstood the ravages of time From some circum- 
stances, particular!}' the appearance of the only gale toivard the 
rner Jumna, it seems to ha\c been ongmall}' MSited by its stream,, 
thouch the channel is now’ at least half a mile from it. The new 
cit} called Shah Jehan-abad, from its founder Shah Jehan, 19 
about sixteen miles in ciicuit, and now occupies the sjiace be- 
tween the old cil}’ and the river, on whose bank it stands Its 
citadel IS the imperial palace, the streets arc broad and level, 
mosll}' pa\cd with brick, but the houses arc low and mean An 
aipicduct occupies the centre of the principal streets, built by 
the Ameer Ally Murdacii Khan, b}' which he brought water from 
Kurnal to Delhi, a distance of seventy miles, the greater part is 
now in rums. 

The ameers’ palaces, though extreme]}’ spacious and elegantly 
disposed within, make no figure from without, being all excluded 
from observation by walls, and a dowry, or gatew’ay, m w’hich 
there is room lor an ample guaid, and 01 er it for the nobut-konna, 
or band of music, which is one of the appendages of certain ranks- 
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<if nobility. It was usual for all ibe Mogul ameers to have man- 
sions in the capital Their magnitude m general, on account of 
their immense establishments, exceeded any of the palaces be- 
longing to the nobility in Europe. Not only the palaces aboie 
mentioned, but in fact every habitable house is in Shah Jehan-abad 
The old city of Delhi is an entire scene of desolation, not a human 
being to be seen in the ancient metropolis of this vast empire. 

From Ml Cruso’s Journal. 

I was driven for shelter from a shower into the old fort, which 
is still thinly peopled by herdsmen, gardeners, and labourers On 
approaching the new city we passed several extensive gardens, 
but the owners not being able to afford gardeners, have built up 
the gate-ways, to prevent the entrance of cattle and destruction 
of the pleasure-houses, the -walls being very high, we could not 
see the interior At length we reached a garden belonging to an 
omrah still in power , this being open and well taken care of, I 
had the curiosity to alight, and was highly gratified with the view 
of a large square, laid out with some degree of taste in beds of 
flowers, surrounded by a number of dwarf pomegranate trees, 
bending under a weight of fruit of the largest size and nchest 
colour. From thence we descended by many steps into another 
garden of similar dimensions, with an arched ivalk on one side 
shaded by grape-vines, entirely covered with large bunches of fruit 
in the most tempting profusion, but although now near the middle 
of June, they were still unripe, whereas when we left Surat two 
months before the grape season was over This second square is 
thickly planted with fruit trees in great variety, among them a 
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number of peaches, the first I have seen in India, not yet ripe; 
neither were the pempelnoos, or shadocks, which were equally 
abundant. Figs, which were nearly over at Surat, were still un- 
ripe at Delhi, so were the small oranges, (called at Bombay the 
Aurungabad oranges) which we have purchased at most of the 
principal tmins since leaving Oojen. We have m this latitude 
one great advantage over the southern provinces of Hindostan, in 
a journey at this season, when the day breaks at four in the 
morning, and it is not dark until eight in the evening 

We entered the new city at the Delhi gate, leading to a long 
street of a miserable appearance, containing one very handsome 
musjid, with gilded domes; from thence we were conducted along 
one face of the fort, to the house, or rather palace allotted for our 
accommodation.. It was a spacious edifice, or rather a multiplica- 
tion of courts and edifices, built by Sufder Jung, still belonging 
to his descendant Asuph ul Dowlah, and lately occupied by his 
lackeel, the eunuch Lutaful, a man of great consequence at this 
period Here we found convenient quarters for all our paity, 
totally distinct from each other, also for our cattle and at- 
tendants 

In the evening, on taking a more complete view of this Mogul 
mansion, we were surprised to find the apartments just mentioned 
formed only a very small part of this immense pile, which occu- 
pies SIX squares, corresponding wnlh that in which we immediately 
reside Each of them comprising an elegant mansion, capable 
of accommodating, m a magnificent style, half a dozen numerous 
tarailies, while the various ranges of inferior rooms, lodges, and 
out-offices of every description, were amply sufficient to cover, at 
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the least, five thousand troops, thcic were also stables for fj\e 
hundred horses 

The hall, which we converted into a dining room, nas a square 
of sixty-thrcc feet, opening in front to a prctt3' garden, and back- 
wards to a large tank, paved with marble, for cold bathing. 
Two rows of handsome pillars m front gave it an elegant appear- 
ance, the roof of caivcd wood was bcautifull}’ painted On each 
side of the hall was a central large room, and two smaller, the 
former with a cove loof, the latter under a dome The pannels, 
walls, and ceilings of these rooms were all carved and painted 
with taste, the concave roofs ornamented with borders and com- 
partments of chain-w'ork, painted white, and the interstices filled 
with looking-glass The windows were of a composition like 
isinglass, w'hicli only the nicest examination, or the touch could 
distinguish from glass They had a peculiar light and air^ appear- 
ance, disposed in a pretty tracery The small recesses, which in 
most Indian buildings are formed in the walls, and generally pro- 
duce a disagreeable effect, arc in these looms rendered ornamen- 
tal by the well-adapted expedient of introducing fruit and flowers, 
painted in a buUiant style 

Some smaller apartments m a different quarter, which formed 
part of the haram, were entirely lined wuth looking-glass, and the 
octagonal columns around them cox-cred with the same material 
This range, xvhen illuminated in the formei profuse fashion of the 
Moguls, must hax'e made a brilliant appearance Belongimi lo 
this part of the zenana, I had, for the first tunc, an oppoitunity 
of seeing another species of eastern luxury, m the apaitment 
called surd conna, or teh konna, which signifies in Persian, cool 
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j»l irr, or Ix’lou -cmiintl pincr To this uc flosccndccl l)\ u long 
tiiclit ol ii po, 'ind fduiitl It ron<iisicd of n Mililcrnincoiis gidlcr_j , 
tltvidi d into tlin o dolnu t rooni>. the Mlioln occupied a sp.icc 
V < iit\ -I I'^lit |( ct lone. i>\ i"< ntx-'-i M n lini id 'J’lii“'idc diMvions 
r r iiM d lu o -.ic p^ d»in< the c c nin , u lin Ii u.as < nlcn d llirongh 
i\'o in lit lorninl In nnr.'tlc pdl ir- c Mpii'ili 1 \ « lonelit . in fionL 
" n 1 lull I h e-inl inline, .mil In luei n tin ^ld( rooin>;, uillini 
tlu--( in irl'If •irtii(n"<n tlim loiinl ini'., to mol tin* atnio'>pIi(’rc, 
\>litntli< 1 iiin."- "t It lilt n n>-t inldt d, mu li pi. u 1 licing efiicnilly 
i| piopi I itfd tti tilt pit otirt ■> of tlif \ oltiptuoii<: Mogul, .ind Im 
Inountt'' i.i tilt Innin 'I in ulndeof ilin. •.ineiiliir .ipTrlnicnl, 
lilt vt illv, p n (. iiu lit, .ind pill n- .m oftltln.ilt wlnti in.irblc, llic 
icnroi donit ' n liii li fonn (In roof m rit M\ p.iinlt tl, in siicli a 
in.iiitu r n to pioilnn tin t lit 1 1 «tl hint .iiitl sibtr *1 lit lielil n 
.Tflinitinl In ilinrt litiiri'' 'o < omlnitlt il .is to pn.\( nl tin ra^iof 
tilt sun 

'J Ilf niornine .ift< r tnir .itrml «t Msilttlllic )uiiiui.i iiiusjid, 
n iiobir Iniililing «lmli iloi s Inuimir to tin in lenilict nl l.nle of its 
foiiiitlt % tilt I nipt for ‘'ll. ill It li’iii, u Ini t n'rtt tl tins super!) edifice 
fi\i M ir. ifitriiu < oni|ilt lion ol tin 'I'nii M di.il at \gni 'J'lie 
t nti met ' in .dl tMiiiuth enind, llif lollv iiiiii.irs elegniitl} 
dtiit (I, iml ilir u litilt III eootl pn St rMiiion Jit suit' tlic junini.i 
niti'iiil, ntc 111 irn sni dit r ino'tftn s. stunt nilli^ililtd doniisin.ike 
'I ti 1/ line ij'p' ir nut. lilt ni.i|or)l\ .iit* ol pi iiner inatcnids, and 
III iin I illme to dl t i\ 

(Jiir linnit d s| i\ it I)t Ilii pn\cnli d us from st ciiig more of 
till (il\ llitin t lint* n illiin lilt c oiiip.iss ol tins morning’s rule On 
it nine •!>' I'niima imis|id, nc proi i itltil lliroiigli setend stiocts. 
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despicably poor, and tlnnly mhabilcd. Two or three of a larger 
size seemed more populous, were of considerable breadth, and 
occupied by the aqueduct already' mentioned in the centre, non in 
a state of dilapidation 

The fort of Delhi has more the appearance of an ornamented 
wall, constructed round a ro^al residence, than, a fortification 
against an enemy To such an e\lrcmc has this expensue taste 
l;)een carried, that all the towers, erected at stated distances along 
the walls of the fortress, are coicred nilh domes of nhite marble, 
nchl3' ornamented with gold. 

The following mommg nc rode through the suburbs, to Mew- 
the celebrated mausoleums That of Humaioon is truly magni- 
ficent, and occupies a large space, the centre dome is uncom- 
monly bold, and admirably formed, the lower part dinded into 
numerous sepulchral chambers, each containing the tomb of some 
relation of the royal line, whose body is deposited beneath the 
platform These chambers, connected with each other, penetrate 
the -v^hole extent, and were indiiiduall} appropriated to a de- 
scendant of the house of Timui These are too numerous to 
particularise, but among them is the chamber of Allum Geer Sau- 
nee, father of Shah Aalum the present emperor, anotlier contain- 
ins: the remains of his eldest son , a third of his sister The 
tombs placed over the bodies are all of plain white marble chu- 
nam, the extenor sepulchres of wjiite marble. 

The mausoleum of Khan Khannah, or Lord of Lords, the 
Tizier of Humaioon, stands near the sepulchre of his royal master 
This edifice is said to be charactenstic of its founder, constructed 
at a great expense without taste or elegance, and such was the 
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< xtnonliinrv tli'-'-iii.vlK'ii !iml t \lr.'i\.i£;.inc<' of Kh.in Klnniidli 
nv lo ln\( hrroim’ j)r<>\ nlml Ho .i sla\o n inicd 

rhdicrm, Klnn Klniunli Uuu^lns linnor.irN titlt, ^\hlLIl ga\c 
om<uin to till*, print rl>. p^^tlll.lrl^ tsprissiK in llic Persian 
1 ui^vn^i . “ wliu Klnn Kliinmli aina'-'-t'-, Plialit oni sipiamlcrs " 
T lir '■lorn * n 1 it( li tif ln-> lionndli"-'- prolntion art nol li ss nnidi - 
iiint il) in nndi rfid 

itlim tin tiinipi'-'' ol li ill » indi nr\ •■it era! oilier large 
‘trnrtiut', ' -rri d to tin nn inor\ oi Momd anietrs or nohlL'-, 
anil pei r'-, or lioU men, '^onii' of tUe'int propi^rtion 'J lial n Inch 
iiion attrietid mir nlleniiun n i*- a m'ln-olevim, In mlifnlina))- 
pi ar on t , 'Old til lichUnl in •■iiu itidii, it thrii nnlesdiKtanec,toii- 
tamin:; tli^ n m nil'' ol Mnii'-nti Allv Klini, enmirnlln r of \''Hp1i 
til Doildi till' i*- OM cuted with creat fnii On iii_\ return I 
mOMtl the Delhi-gate, and nnidiiid ainonu the niiil'', tinlil I 
imtidat '1 ptirl d int<i the tat\, on that ••nh Mhirh it nnilied by 
tin Inmnt, t hn h c''*' me an oppnritimlN ol Meiimmnih the 
jt'ittn ti p in of tin- iincn nt t ipit d On this face are a miiiiher 
of hr mifnl p il'u et md ji i\ dioii'-, '-itn ited m ihi midst ofterdaiil 
grutit; their gilded doim >, and \ irn d Mtle ol nn hilerlnre, re- 
tlirtcd in the eh ir s\mm uhdimr gentU helow tlie walls, lullt 
roinpi iiMti'd for mv h ngtheard pitiriiet 'I’lii Inmna at Ddln 
1 *. fo cxtrt'nu'h iHnow , and the Ire mi of so hltle deptli, l!ml I 
t-n \ the wa'lnrniLii ert>ss it in mam plaees not Inqher linn ihcir 
middU 'i'hc npjiosiie t onittrv n so i \tri melv low, that m the 
run\ •^c non it must In eiitirih iiiuh r w .iti r 

'I’lie n(‘M ctcnitig (THh of Tune) w'e *-ei oil on onr tetiirn to 
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Sindia’s cainp, and instead of a magnificent palace, passed the 
night in a miserable roofless hut The next evening brought us 
to our former pleasant quarters at Ooral, and on the third day vre 
arrived at Sindia’s camp. Sir Charles havmg finished his public 
business -n-iih Mhadajee Sindia, through Mr. James Anderson, 
so far as related to personal communication, vre remained there 
only tvro days, and then returned to our royal apartments at the 
Taje Mahal at Agra, where we amved on the l8th 

The object of Sir Charles Malel’s mission to ^Ihadajee Smdia 
havmg been accomplished by the conaliation of that chieftain 
to the establishment of his embassy at the court of Poonah, 
Sir Charles received orders early in July to proceed to Calcutta, 
there to receive the requisite powers and instructions from the 
Governor-General, Sir John Macpherson, ■nho had succeeded Mr. 
Hastings since the commencement of the embassy, for carrymg 
the negociations into effect. In consequence of these orders the 
escort of regular sepoys and native cavalry, also the elephants, 
horses, camels, and attendants which had hitherto been necessary, 
but would now become an encumbrance, were put under the care of 
hlirza Syed Mahomed, with orders to proceed to Gwaher, there to 
await the junction of such other camels and followers, as it rmght 
be necessary and practicable to return from Caunpore, from 
whence Sir Charles iMalet and suite intended to embark on the 
Ganges, and proceed by water to Calcutta. On the amval of 
the party from Caunpore, Alirza Syed was to conduct the whole 
from Gwaher to Surat. 

Having thus completed every requisite previous arrangement. 
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tin Mith il<: icdtircd rijtiipineiu, Itfi \gni on the 21si 

r>f.Tnl\. to rro's the Jhuiiih, tin* ML'>op()t iniin of Iiuii.i, for 
C uinpon . the imrr't iniht.irN ^t.ition l)clongiii[T to the I2:lsI 
Iiuln Coinpnin nmler tin* Ilengil qovtniimni I'roin Siinit to 
Sir ( lnrl( V nnd hi' pirt\ h.id tni\ ellt d ( nlirt l_> on horsc- 
ln( K . from lujirc to Cannport the) intindLd proceeding m 
j) ihiupiiin 
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CONCLOSION OP THE JOURNEY PROM SURAT TO CALCUTTA, 
CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF TUE COUNTRY CALLED 
THE DOUAB, PROM AGRA TO CAWNFORE 
■WITH A DESCRIPTION OF ALLAHABAD, BENARES, AND THE 
PRINCIPAL PLACES ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES 
FROM CAWNPORE TO CALCUTTA 
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" Thnce happy, blest Britaimm s bounded kings' 
" To clothe the naked, feed the hungry, wipe 
" The guiltless tear IVom lone Afflicbon s eye , 

“ To raise hid Merit, set the alluring hght 
" Of 'Virtue high to view , to nounsh Arts, 

" Direct the thunder of an mjur d state, 

" Make a whole glorious people sing for joy, 

" Bless human kind, and through the dow nward depth 
" Of future times to spread that better sun 
" 'Which hghts up Bntish soul for deeds hke these, 

“ The dazzling fair career unbounded lies , 

“ While (still superior bliss) the dark abrupt 
“ Is kmdly barr d, the preapice of ill 
" O luxury divine ' O poor to this 
" Ye giddy glories of dtspotic thrones I 
" By this, by this indeed, is itnag d Heaven, 

" The boundless Good, without the pow r of IlL' 
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Sill Cliarlc"; Mulct, Uh nirc.id) mciilioncd, li.ning mnde c\cr_> 
arraiigcmciU ncLcsc.in foi ourjoiirncj lo Cnunporc, McIcflAgi-a 
m the afternoon ol the Cist of .Iu!3, and made oiir first stage to 
Ilcmctporc, "'i\ coss distant 'Die coiinlr) was neither mlcrcslmg 
nor vicll cultivated, about half-wav we crossed a deep narrow- 
river, provided with a ferr^-hoat at the pass, and on arriving at 
Ilcmctporc, pul up for the night under a large dome m the centre 
of a tank, and found it a comfortable nccoinmodalion 

The ram} season m this jiarl of IJmdosim comineiieed the 
beginning of .Tune bo much h.id lallen when vve loft Delhi as lo 
render our )ourncv from thence to -Agra cvlrcmcl} delightful, and 
clothe the country vvilh fresh verdure. Having made arrangemenLs 
to inivcl chicfl} in palanquins, and proceed a morning and even- 
ing stage each da} during the rcmtimdcrof the journey, vve set off at 
four the next morning for Terozabad, where wcariivcd at nine, and 
halted until evening in a small mosque, about five hundred jards 
from the town, near a large pleasant garden Terozabad, seven 
eoss from Ilcmctporc, is a large populous town, belonging lo He- 
met Bahauder, miserably infested bj ichgious beggars 

AVhen the sun declined we commenced our second stage of five 
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coss to Shakuabad , soinetliing more than half way rame to 
Muckenpore. the commencement of the leruLory belonging to 
Asuph-ul-Dowlah, nabob of Oude. The road was generally 
through a flat marshy country, abounding with walci-fowl, except 
near the entrance of Shakuabad, wheic a gentle rise of hills diver- 
sified the prospect We passed the night w'lthm the serai, and 
found the town noisy, populous, and full of prostitutes 

The next morning at day-break we left our disagreeable lodg- 
ing, and travelling through a marshy country, and heavy rain, 
stopped a short time at a village to icst the bearers , but finding 
only wretched accommodation we were under the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to Jesswant-Nugghur, fourteen coss from Shakuabad It 
IS a spacious town, well inhabited, but overrun with Fakeers and 
other mendicants, who might be usefully employed in cleaning the 
streets, which are filthy to the last degree The general aspect of 
the distnct this day, though flat, was beautifully wooded, and 
abounded with antelopes 

On the 24th we left Jesswant-Nugghui before sun-iisc, and 
travelling six coss through a beautiful country, and a good road, 
we reached AttoAve, or Eltaya, at eight o’clock. Heie ue Avere 
accommodated Avith a large house in the midst of a garden, pro- 
fusely stocked with roses, jasmin, tuberoses, and other floAvers, 
varied by fruit-trees The rain continuing very heav^y, ve passed 
the remainder of the day m this delightful situation, and at three 
the next mommg proceeded to Buckeur, a small village at seven 
coss distance The road Avas good, and the country beautiful , we 
stopped there eight hours, and then went on another stage of five 
coss to Adjut-Mhel, a laige populous town, remarkably neat and 
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*li iiU thiiiipol tiii*,nliit( m li ilti (1 ‘•IN or '■CMii Iioiir-, mul 
till a I' In Old oui iuuiikm to M.ln rjion , nliii.li v.i naclual .il *>1111- 
'• '1 i'l I'K i.ir pul of till lonlmis tliruiipli a ronntr\ iiili r- 

• irtiillii (li I ]i pulln *. p iitii iilarh nc ir tin rn i r .Sinporc, nliorc 
ni rmiml 1 fi irv-liiMt at lilt p i*-' \lkr tro'.'-inp it, n c rc-tnU red 
lln riMin^ md pulln it tins rt i*.on toieriilmtli pingle, or un- 
d'n.oud, 111 lull Midiirc '1 lll^ irregular •-ti iicr\ dillcrb mdcly 
fioiii the leM of llie coimlry calltd llic JJoouh linuTgmg from 



Uiese gullies about two miles from Akbcrpore, we entered a lovely 
plain, and reached the tonn bj* an excellent road. It is not easy 
to fanc} a more delightful spot for the accommodation of an on- 
ental traveller The buildings arc spacious, the groics shad3 and 
vaned, and the prospects nc less singular than magnificent In 
our front was an ancient edifice, on the margin of an extensile 
lake, with a picturesque island in the centre; a building of mo- 
dem architecture, ne\cr finished, adorned the brow of a hill half a 
mile further, near a large tank, environed b^* pagodas, mosques, 
mmars, and other decorations, each desen mg a particular de- 
Ecnption 

"We left this delightful situation before three o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, and at seieu reached Chechindee, seien coss from 
Akberpore . it is ajarge town, situated in a pleasant counlrj', in a 
much belter state of cultnation than any we ha\e been lately- 
accustomed to The next stage brought us to Caunpore, a large 
cantonment belongmg to the East India Company, on the west 
bank of the Ganges, situated m the Douab, literally irro-z^aters, 
being that tract of country lying between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, over which we had now travelled from Agra to Caunpore, 
a distance of one hundred and seienty miles 

' The V hole road from Agra, on the banks of the Jumna, to 
Caunpore on the Ganges, being across the Douab, is through a flat 
country and a light soil, apparently fertile, and nchlj^ wooded, 
with beautiful mango groves, and other umbrageous trees The 
inhabitants in general, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, are tall and 
handsome, with a peculiar neatness, I could almost say elegance, 
of form and feature. They are also reckoned remarkably brave 
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iiiuHiicIi-'-pinti (I. 'I’lic mII.iijos Iia»c romninnI\ Iiltic niutl forts 
illarlud to iliim, on the late reduction ol tlic coimlr}’ 

tin \i icr. (nipnntiv in.idc u ^ iliant di fenct , even ngainsl our rc- 
cnl ir troops .n tin" mtli linn tliose torts .ire non mostly dts- 
tn "iitli d. \ "c It ft till' .Tiiinna and .ipproaclicd tlic Ganges, we 
found tin frntnlr_\ more populous, betti r eiillii at< d, and abiindniiL 
iniTtilt, tin III! Iiiinnu b i\ing niued nitliiniicli less \iolcncc m 
tills p lit of tin* Donnb I «|sli nbo to impiili it in some measure 
to tin biltir "o\(.ninicnt of onr nIK the \i/ier, under Bntisli in- 
ftinnri-. 

( nin[nirc the Coinpin\‘-< most rcinole nnrilierl} military 
station, r\r(p’ 1 iitt> -(ilinr It dors not seem to In indicionsl^ 
chosen, for, if nith a \irn to protect the Doiiab, I'l.n i appears 
to be pn ft nbh if to siippori the M/K r’s goxernim nt m Lutk- 
now, tin opposite si(i( o| die Ti\< r ‘i cins to rl.imi tlic preft rcncc 
'Jin bri'^.nit scinoned at C'limporc, consists tif .ibmit ten thonsimd 
nun, mchnlni" inf.inirv , i i\ .dr\ , and irlillen , from n Inch I mi- 
derst iiul the force :il I'littv -Glnir is i di laelnnent 

Tims, from Mr Criiso's lotini.d, contained in about fnc liiin- 
dred folio mimi‘(npt paei s, .md the i.ihi.ible commiinic.ilions 
from ‘sir Cli.irli s M.det, I lute coinlin ted the embassy from the 
T.iptie to tin Ganges, .1 loiirm t csceiding eight hundred miles, 
fJiiLfl\ thi-oiigh a coinitrt hitlnito Imt little Known It is not mj 
intention to inter into military details at tlic diflercnt cnnlonnicnts 
in the Bentnd provinees, nor to particul.iri/e ihcmanncrb, customs, 
atmisciiieiiLs, and lot il Jiabils m the British tharncler, winch are 
fully discussed tliroughoul the reiiianulcr of the journal The 
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journey from Surat to Caunpore bad been entirely among the na- 
tii es, and I selected only what I thought would furnish novelty, 
interest, and entertainment The narrative, exclusive of more 
valuable information, has given life and spirit to a set of uncon- 
nected memoranda, collected from the information of Gosaings, 
Vanjarras, and other travellers at Dhuboy, which were reserved for 
a separate chaptei, as not being derived from my own knowledge. 
In the sequel I shall sedulously confine myself to the general as- 
pect of the provinces, the remains of the once-splendid cities, and 
the natne inhabitants of a country, which, like Gnzeiat, was 
forraerlj' dignified with that expressive title, the Paradise of 
Nations. 


” Scenes, ■where the gorgeous East with nchest hand 
"Shoaver d on her kings barbaric pearl and gold 
Where goodhest trees, laden -with fairest fruit. 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear d, -with gay enamell d coloure mix’d 
On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bbw, 

MTien God hath shower d the earth so lovely seem d 
That landscape — a land where gentle gales. 

Fanning their odonferous ai mgs, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils ” Milton 


The journal dwells with grateful delight on the tvarm leception 
of Sir Charles Malet and his party at Caunpore, particularly un- 
der the hospitable roof of their friendly host Mr Munro , and the 
successne enteitammcnts provided for them by the commandant 
Colonel Ironside, and the officers on that station, amounting to 
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iber was awakened by the struggles and shrieks of the child locked 
in her arms, ivhicli a prowling wolf had seized by the leg, and was 
dragging from hei bosom She grasped the infant, and exerted all 
her strength to preserve it from the foe, but m vain , the raven- 
ous animal tore it from her maternal embrace, and instantl}’^ de- 
voured it 

After a few delightful days at Caimpore, on the 10th of 
August we reluctantly entered the budgerows, or boats, provided 
for our voyage to Calcutta, consisting of one for each gentleman, 
a kitchen-boat, and others for the clerks and servants of the em- 
bassy We dropped down with the stream to Nudjiif Gliui, at 
eighteen miles distance, where we were hospitably entertained for 
some days by Colonel Ironside, commandant of the station 

On the l.^lli we reimbarked, and keeping close along the banks 
of the Ganges, covered at this season by the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, ne had a distinct view of a vaned scenery, consisting of 
pagodas, fortresses, and villages, m yarious stages of piospenty and 
decay , with dark groves and rich pastures, abounding with flocks 
and herds, nhich, uniting with the ii regularity of the shore, af- 
forded a constant succession of delightful objects 

We arrived on the 18th at Allahabad, an impcnal fortress built 
by Akber, Jehanghire, and Shah Jehan, (three succeeding princes 
on the throne of Delhi) on the site of the ancient and holy Hindoo 
city Praag, proudly situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna one face of the fortifications extends along the banks of 
each of these celebrated niers The outward appeal ance of the 
■walls resembles that of Agra and Delhi, though less magnificent 
TIic expensive gates and other costly wmikmanship, rather mdi- 
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calc llie clcganl enclosure of a palace than a strong and judicious 
foilificalion In the first is a pillar inscribed in Peisian characters 
■with the naiiics of the imperial descendants of Timur, lhee\penses 
of the building arc engraved in the Hindoo language The second 
court forms an oblong squaie, surrounded by a range of handsome 
aparlmenls, covered uilli domes, formerly occupied by the royal 
household The third square contains the famous subterranean 
Hindoo temple, erected over the pepel tree, from uhence the cilj' 
takes its iidiue This celeliraled tree is said to have resisted every 
allempl made bj' the iMahomcdan invaders to destroy it, and 
manj' are the stones told to that purpose In consequence of these 
vain cfTorls, the Mahomedans themselves are said to have called 
the spot Allahabad, or the Aiiodl or God 

The temple being perfecllj dark, we descended by lorch-ligliL 
to a square supported bj' numerous plum's, c\liemely damp, and 
perilous to the valor from the surface, vhicli drops down in 
many places, and makes the floor vet and dirty The sides are 
filled vilh niches, conlaimng a vaiietj' of Hindoo deities of a simi- 
lar character, and much the same kind of sculpture, as many m 
the excavations at the Elcphanla. On the side facing the sea is 
the celebrated pcpel tree, (ficus icligiosa, Lm ) preserved by miracle, 
and surrounded by a low circular wall, like most consecrated trees 
of the Hindoos 

The mnei square contains the palace, situated in the cenlie, 
it overlooks twelve other squaies, m which were the habitations of 
the royal concubines, Aihcre the voluptuous monaich could leceive 
the homage of the wdiole without moving from his apartments 
The palace is heavy, incommodious, tind ill executed It forms a 
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w Inlc niaible , the dome which tovci's il, and all the rest of llie 
mIioIc slrucUirc is frcc-slone The garden shews the remains of 
walks, canals, and fountains , the buddings are appropriated to a 
battalion ot scpo3's stationed hcic b3' the \izier The town m ge- 
neral is populous, the streets long and stiagghiig, the houses mean, 
and such of the 11011100 as fell under onr notice, remarkably' 
plain 

In respect to the ]unction of the Ganges and Jumna, the velo- 
city iiilh which the latter lushes into the foinier is worthy of re- 
mark Il occasions a visible rise across the stream, and turned 
round the boat in which we attempted crossing, with an inconceiv- 
able rapidity 

From Allahabad wc went down the Ganges on the 21 st to 
Chunar, called by the natives Chundal-Gliur This fort is strongly 
situated on a lull, w ith a disadv antage of being commanded by' one 
still higher The commandant’s house is a fine budding, and the 
staff officers hav c an excellent suite of apartments The mauso- 
leums of Shah CossimSoohmaiicc, and Shah Wassub, are singularly 
beautiful, and the stone railings which enclose these slinnes, are 
curiously wrought in open mosaic patterns The quarries at Chu- 
nar furnish abundantly a light-coloured stone, resembling Portland 
stone, which is easily worked, and well adapted for public buddings 
of the natives, on w Inch they lavish a vanely of ornamental sculp- 
ture The city of Calcutta is supplied with this useful article from 
the quarries at Chunar, easily transported by w'ater 

We next stopped a short time at Ramnaghur, where a heavy 
pile of budding forms a fortified palace on the brink of the nv'er. 
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behind it is the town of Ramnaghur, from whence a road is earned 
for about a mile through fields of roses and niogrces, to the new 
pagoda, lank, and gardens, left unfinished by the famous e\-rajdh 
Cheyte Siling The garden and tank arc each two hundred yards 
square The pagoda is erected on an eminence about fifty yards 
from the steps by which the Hindoos descend to the water at tlicir 
ablutions This building is of that heavy stjde so common in the 
Hindoo temples , but some sculpluie from their m3"thology on the 
evteiior is better than usual, ahe attitudes eas}’’ and graceful, 
especially the musicians, playing before the divinities, assembled 
in groups The intenor sculpture, •Hhich I did not see, is 
reckoned still moie beautiful. 

The following evening, 26th, ue crossed over to Benares, -nhich 
is nearly opposite, and spent some daj^s there and at Seicolc, in a 
very pleasant society, dunng which we visited all the cunositics in 
the celebrated city of Benares, which is extensn e and populous, 
but the streets narrow and dirty, the houses mean, and the women 
neither so cleanly or delicate as the Hindoos in general A great 
nuisance here is the number of yogees, senassees, and nanghas, or 
religious mendicants, who go about entirely naked, we occasion- 
ally meet a few of these people at othei places, but at Benares 
they abound The three most remarkable things here are the pa- 
godas, the observatory, and the Jumma Musjid The lofty minars 
of the latter are conspicuous at a great distance , from the gallerj^ 
on one of them we had a complete view of the city, which, fiom the 
narrow streets and crowded population, presents a scene of great 
confusion. There are some large houses which appear to little 



advantage in their close situation, those on the banks of the Ganges 
have greatly the advantage, and seen from thcrncr make a good 
appearance 

The thice principal pagodas are sacred to Andepora, Gunga, 
and Vississoie These ove their celebrity moie to their reputed 
sanctity, and the immense concourse of pilgrims from all parts of 
Ilindostan, than to any supeiioiity m architectuie or sculpture 
The}' arc small, heav}, and confusedly crowded with ornaments ill 
executed, excepting the figure of Sureje, the Sun, seated on a car 
drawn by a hoise with seven heads, driven by a furious charioteer 
It IS to be remarked, that most probably these are allegorical re- 
presentations of the da3s of the w'eek , and Sir Charles Malet 
thinks the months, hours, and other component parts of the desig- 
nation or division of lime aic introduced into tins piece of curious 
sculpture Near these temples I was disgusted with seeing fifty or 
sixty of those naked mendicants, emplo}ed in lolling small balls of 
sacred mud, on each of which they stuck a single gram of nee, 
and arranged them in great order along the front of the verandas, 
foi the Hindoo devotees to oftei as a sacrifice to the Ganges 

From thence we proceeded to the observaloiy, so renowned 
throughout India, and the subject of much discussion in Euiope 
We ascended by a flight of steps to an open terraee, where several 
astronomical instruments, formed of stone, are m peifect preserva- 
tion The principal object is a laige semicircle graduated, seem- 
ingly intended for a dial 

I pass over Mr Cruso's further remarks on the observatoiy at 
Benaies, which so far from ascribing to remote antiquity, he did not 
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consider lo have been erected more than a century The follo\ 7 ^ 
ing remark in the Edinburgh Review on Mi Bentley's treatise on 
the Hindoo systems of astronomy should not be oniilled That 
“ the consideration of the facts asceilained theiein, and of many 
more which it would be easy to produce, ought to keep our curio- 
sity alive to the remains of science in the east Their extent and 
accuracy are so considerable — their origin and genealogy so com- 
pletely unknown — they are united with so much extravagance and 
superstition, and so totally separated from any general slock of 
knowledge, that we cannot but consider them as forming altoge- 
ther the most enigmatical monument of antiquity that is to be 
found on the face of the earth A great degree of scepticism on this 
subject ought most carefully to be preseived, until the industrj’^ and 
learning of the Asiatic Society, to which we have already so great 
obligations, shall furnish us with a more complete catalogue and 
description of the remains of oriental science We may then de- 
cide, whether the east has only borrowed from the west, or whether 
It be true, as Lucian says, that it was in India that philosophy first 
alighted on the earth " 


We left Benares and our hospitable friends iheie on the 1st of 
September, and on the 3d arrived at Buxar, a neat little fortress 
erected on an eminence, commanding a gieat extent of flat coun- 
try, adorned with nch groves and plantations The lines are ex- 
tensive, intended pnncipally as shelter for the ryots in case of an at- 
tack, the whole is uncommonly neat, and in excellent order After 
viewing the field of battle where General Munro gamed the victory 
over Serajah Dowlah, we dined with the commanding officer, and. 
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llic prcs-^iiig solicitations for a longer sla}, slept in 

oiir Iniilizerows On the Uli no passed the long straggling to;\ ns 
of Cliujir.di iiid Clu run, w here pastures nboiiiuhng n ith herds and 
iloik'', \aritd b) rich groves, nflorded a brniitifiil scene Here the 
sight ol a f( w pahnvni trees, after a long .ibscncc from those ob- 
jorts, ntiLspc rtedlj rising .dune the mango lopes and banian 
tncs, produced a delightful sctis.ilion, which, tnicing to its source, 
pmrtvded from a recollection of the plensimt div crsificd island of 
IJomlin. a htih spot abundantlv occu]vied b^ the cocca-nttl and 
pnlmeto, and dniwing a thousand associated ideas from the tablet 
of inemorv snered to friendship and afTcction AtChuprah is a 
factor> of salipetrt and opium , all the latter produced in Berah 
is collected at this place A variety of nullahs, or brooks, whicli 
intersect the neighbouring jilaiiis, pour llicir streams into the 
Ganges no ir Chuprnh Hire also area number of wide-spread- 
ing banian lic(s, mam of them walled round and consecrated, 
those ovirhangmg the river with their drooping branches, dispose 
the mind to solemn musing 

So great is ihe roe and ovci-flovv of the Ganges this season, that 
the c^c cannot discover the e\tenl, and the vilkigcs arc so cntircl} 
surrounded that the_> appear to be flouting Indecil the lower part 
of most of the houses are under water, and the inhabitants betake 
themselves to stages erected for tlic purpose From thciicc we 
readied Dinaporc on the -llli, and dined with some friends we had 
formerly known with Gener.il Goddard’s detachment at Surat, ni 
the clognnl and c\tcnsivc cantonments which arc said to have cost 
the Company twenty-five kicks of rupees They form a large and 
rniall scpiarc, and each suite of .iparlincnts consists of a Ii.ill or 
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sitting-room, and a bed-chamber on each side, the field-officers’ 
quarters are excellent, those belonging to the commanding officer 
form an elegant and spacious building The kitchens and offices 
are at a proper distance The area of the principal square is a 
grass-plot, divided by gravel walks into four equal parts, regularly 
planted with beautiful nym or lym-trees During our stay we 
took the advantage of two fair days to go to Monheer, celebrated 
for a mosque and tank of singular beauty , in them we were disap- 
pointed, but the neighbounng country afforded us excellent sport 
in hunting the wild hog 

After a reluctant parting with our friendly hosts at Dinapore, 
we proceeded. Sept 21, to Banguepore, a few miles from Patna, 
and the residence of the civil servants on that station On landing, 
we met with the usual kind reception , and among other things 
saw the gola, a buildmg intended for a public granary, or a depo- 
sit of gram to be provided, as are similar ones at other stations, 
against the future ravages of famine Its external appearance is 
that of an immense dome, covering one of rather smaller dimen- 
sions, within which the grain is deposited 

The following morning we rode from Banquepore to Patna, to 
new the monument erected in commemoration of the massacre in 
the year 1763, ordered by Cossim Ally Khan, and executed by 
Samnoo By this inhuman mandate upwards of two hundred civi- 
lians, military officers and soldiers, prisoners with Cossira Ally, 
were deliberately murdered The monument stands near the house 
where the cruel deed was committed , it is surrounded by an en- 
closure which forms the English burying-ground The column is 
m a good style, but has neither an mscnpUon, nor any device ex- 
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J■»lann^or^ of llic purpo>:c for w hull ilwns erected. Pnlna is a large 
j)o|uilou>' Ir.uliiig cit\ , and from the ri\cr makes .1 good .ippcar- 
nme '1 In le we lomul a number of ^esscls emplo3ed in its com- 
nierre, and the h.ir.irwcll storked with menhandi/c, particularl}' 
n'ronmlimr with ropper<milhs, cooks, and ronfcctioners A large 
spare was allotted to the bird-sellers, who dail} frcqncnL il with a 
%arul3 ol buds, from the \ornt 10ns hawk to the innocent do\ c the 
most abundant were the languishing lo\e-sirk bulbuls, for so these 
mghlingahs arc drscnlicd in the /ciian.is, whither the}’ and the 
do\cs are gencrall} deslincd 

'J he niornmgwL left Patna the snow} mountains were dislmctlj 
Msiblc in the N C (piarter Our nc\t landing was at Monghcer, 
where we nrn\ed on the C 7 lh, but apprehensne of the usual hos- 
pitable reception .iiid fnciidh detention, we concealed ournrri\nl, 
and walked imnudiatel} to Coo/ir/, a celebrated hot-well at 
some disinncc from the town 1 1 is secured b} niasonr} , and a cen- 
tinel IS place d o\(r it to prevent nuis.incrs 'I’lic water is c\trcmcl}’ 
hot, so that I tould not bear ni} finger in it a single moment It 
smokes and biiiibles viokntiv, and is perfect!} clear and tasteless. 
Near it is another well, called Jiain Koond, where the water is only 
tepid . that m the Secta Cooiid is of such purity, ns not only to be 
preferred to an} other by the natives, but is procured by those 
who can afford it, on the voyage from India to Europe, ns it never 
putrefies, nor bLConies in the least offensive linni and Seda arc 
ns eminent III the IJmdoo m}thoIogy as .Jupiter and Juno in the 
Grei mil 

The fortifications of hfonghcer appear extensive but ruinous 
The commanding ofheers' quarters, situated on an eminence, com- 
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mand a fine view over a pleasant diversified country , many parts 
of It are covered with a high grass, or reed, with bunches of seed- 
vessels on the top, so white and singular in their growth as to give 
the fields the appearance of feeding numerous flocks of sheep, for 
which I at first took them Intending to proceed on the 28th, we 
were prevented by a furious tempest, and forced to take shelter 
under the river bank, where we passed the night with great danger, 
and the loss of two men drowned 

Violent gales and heavy rains delayed our reaching Bhaughul- 
pore, on an interior branch of the great nver, unul the 1st of Oc- 
tober The English chiePs house is a large beautiful building on 
the Italian model, finely placed at the top of a lawn, sloping down 
to the river, planted with flowering shrubs, and near it is a paddock 
with elks and some cunous deer Bhaugulpore, now a flourishing 
place, IS indebted for all its beauties and improvements to the late 
chief, Mr Cleveland, whose good name stands infinitely beyond 
any panegyric I can bestow, being established on the most perma- 
nent basis, the universal praise of a grateful people, liberated from 
perpetual invaders by his exertions, and enjoying security and pro- 
tection under his fostering care 

"When Mr Cleveland took charge of the chiefship of Bhaugul- 
pore, the jurisdiction of which extends to the distance of a hundred 
and twenty miles, the country was in many places a perfect waste, 
and cultivation in general relaxed and deficient, arising chiefly 
from a scanty population, in consequence of the insecurity of 
property from the depredations of a savage race who inhabited 
the neighbouring hills, and not only robbed, burnt, and destroyed 
the villages, but to devastation frequently added cruelty and mur- 
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dcr A iniliinrv force became ncccs‘:ar_> to repel these invaders, 
■hIiicIi vas not effected vithoiil much liloodshcd On Mr Cleve- 
land’s aiipomlmcnl to this station, he projeeted a plan, which ad- 
mirably iiichidcd the jirotcclion of the inhabitants, the conciliation 
of the robbers, the incrc.ise of population, and the encouragement 
of agriculture Such was the abililj and pcrscicrancc with ivhich 
he furthered its cmcuIiou, that in a fen 3’c.irs the desert became a 
scene of ferlilil\, conducted b} the ier\ people who had formerly 
struck the country w itli terror, and rendered it uninhabitable The 
ancient ryots of the plains, who had fled from the mountaineers as 
their murderers, now mingled with them in friendship, and, certain 
parts of the land rcmaiuiiig ^el untillcd, were distributed to the 
invalids of the Companj’s native troops, who were invited by ad- 
vantageous tenns to spind the remainder of their lives in the vale 
of peace, and the salutary cmplovmcnls of husbandry 


isscniPTiov ov A MAitncr monumtnt ^vt ■niiAuoui.ponE, 
rnrcTru nv the gov j rvou gem kae and council of 
HI NGAL, TO TIIL MEVIOllV OF AUGUSTUS CLEVELAND, ESQ 


To llic memoT} of Auou»tu« CLE^ elakP, Esq 
IjIc colltclor of the <Iutncu of Bluiiigulporo anil Hijanuhal , 
Who, \\ ilhoiil bloodaicd, or the terror of auUiont) , 
Employing out) the meant of concilutjon, conlidenee, and benctolcnce, 
attempted and nccomplished the entire lubjugalion 
of the lawleMand rarage inhabitant* of tlie Jungleterrj of Rajamaliall, 
rthobad long infested the neighbonring land* 
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by their predatory incnrsionjj 
inspired them with a taste for the arts of cmhzed life j 
and attached them to the British Gfovemment, 
by a conquest over their minds j 
the most permanentj as the most rational do mini on 


The Governor and Council of Bengal, 
in honour of his character, and for an example to others, 
have ordered this monument to be erected 
He departed this life 

on the 13 th day of January, 1784, aged 2g 


Having taken leave of our hospitable friends at Bhaugulpore 
on the 8th, tve proceeded down the river, and in the evening went 
on shore at Colgong On ascending a hill, where Mr. Cleveland 
had erected a bungalo, we commanded an extensive view over a 
country which had been lately overflowed, much of it appears to 
be a jungle, or forest land About fifty yards from the shore is a 
most singular island, which appears to be composed of numberless 
distinct rocks, intergrown with a variety of trees , on the top is a 
dirgah, or shnne, having a hermitage devoted to religious retire- 
ment, at present inhabited by a celebrated derveish, or Mahome- 
dan saint. 

On leaving Colgong we passed on the nght a long succession 
of hills . the land between them and the river seemed to have been 
lately overflowed, and produced only the reed, so generally used 
throughout this part of India for thatching the houses. We found 
the mam nver (which we now re-entered) extremely wide, but af- 
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lah are the hnes of Cossim Ally, sdll in good order, with a deep 
fosse twenty yards wide, extending from the Ganges across a 
swamp to the opposite hills 

On the 11th of October, taking a 6nal leave of the mam stream 
of the Ganges, we entered the Bhaughretly, or Cossimbazar branch 
The country on the nght banks appeared higher than that we had 
lately passed, and was consequently more dry and comfortable for 
the inhabitants, yet much of this is low, and the waters had just 
subsided Pelicans, cranes, and a variety of aquatic fowl frequent 
the nullahs, which also abound with fish The next day we passed 
Jungepore, famous for its silk manufactory The houses in this 
town and all the neighbouiing villages have roofs which in shape 
resemble a hog’s back Much of the country, especially on the 
right banks, was covered with woods and forests In the afternoon 
we amved at Moorshedabad, the Mogul capital of the province of 
Bengal , where, having procured bearers, we set off in our palan- 
quins to see a celebrated piece of water, called Mootee-jil, or the 
“ Lake of Pearls ” Taking the figure of a horse-shoe, it nearly 
insulates a considerable space of ground, formerly a beautiful gar- 
den, adorning a large palace, now in rums, and removing for the 
purpose of building an elegant bouse for the English resident at 
the durbar The Jumma musjid and public buildings at the ad- 
joining city of Cossimbazar resemble those in other large onen- 
tal cities. In the nabob’s stable was a collection of cunous 
small horses, several not exceeding three feet in height, and 
one, a most extraordinary dwarf, under that size, had the head, 
chest, and body of a full-grown horse. We also visited the 
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Clicclnli-connali, llic place ^\hc^c the nabol)’;, panthers and 
Ollier animal*; for hunting are kept Here u ere some fine chee- 
tah*;, and a beautiful s} a-gooc, in much esteem for chasing the 
antelope and other deer One of the gardens contained a large 
jiclhicid tank, stored mill lame fish uhicli acre t.iught to repair 
dail\ to the slc|)S lor lood, and perlorm certain ciolutions 'We 
regakd them with sweetmeats from the ba/ar, and were much 
amused b\ their docilil> 

This l)cmg the dcsserah, a grc.il Hindoo festival, nnnuall}' celc- 
bnilod not mil} on sliorc but on the G.ingcs or Gunga, and all the 
tributary streams, which more or le'ss [lartakc of Us sanctity, vre 
resolved to dela} our departure, and sec some part of the ceremo- 
nies \t five P the boats began to be in iiiolioii , ihc^ arc of 
a singular eonstniclion, partieiilarly those called iHoor-Punkces, 
or peaeock-bnats, which arc made as much .is possible to resemble 
the peacock, others are decorated with the head and neck of a 
lior-c, and ilincrcnl devices one sort m particular, which proceeds 
willi the gre ilcsl V clocit^ with oars, is e’\lreiiicl} long and narrow, 
and on that .le count e died a sn.ike In the most comniodious part 
of these bo.ils are kiid carjicts, cushions, and pillows, covered with 
silk, 5.11111,01 ktiiiicobs, fringed and embroidered with gold and 
silvci esjicei.ilh those which coiitam the im.igcs and religious or- 
naments, these are placed before llic apartment just mentioned, 
where the wc.illli> Hindoos .ire sealed while on a platform near 
the ilcitics .1 m.in dancts, sings, .md beats lime to the oars of the 
row ers, oni.imeiiled with bells A number of these boats, all m 
swift motion, the compaii} in then best attire, the images gaudily 
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decked, and enwreathed with flowers, the Songs and dances of the 
chohsters, uniting With the stroke of the oars and paddles, gave a 
lively interest to the scene Some of these boats are roWed by 
forty paddles, each with its bells The attitudes of the dancefS 
before the images were frequently not only indehcate but disgust- 
ing At night the illuminations commenced, but being only in the 
Usual style, we left the festive scene, and passing the factory al 
Cossimbazar (which by the artificial lights appeared to be a Vefy 
ektensne budding) we proceeded to Burhanpore, and the next day 
dined at the cantonments, which are more convenient, though less 
elegant, than those already described , but so unusually high huve 
been the inundations of the present year, that the cantonments at 
Burhanpore are entirely insulated, and the road to Cossimbazar 
impracticable 

On the 1 6 th we reached Plassey, which gives the title of Baron 
to Lord Clive, in honour of the victory he obtained oh the adjoin- 
ing plains, over the troops of Serajah Dowlah in 1757 We visited 
that memorable spot, with the hunting-seat called Plassey-housei 
and the immense tope, or mango grove, which will long identify 
the place which ga\ e such a happy turn to the English arms and 
interest m India. 

The surrounding country abounds with beasts of piey, and 
■game of every description A gentleman lately engaged on a 
shooting-party m the wilds of Plassey, gave us an account of their 
success in one month, from August the- loth to September the 14lh, 
m w Inch space they killed one royal tiger, six wild buffaloes, one 
hundred and eighty-six hog-deer, twenty-five wild hogs, eleven 
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nniclopc'', llircc fovrs, (liiriv-fi\c lian’>, oiip Iniiuircd and fifty 
hracr of parlnd^rs and flonrans, nilli qii.uK, ducKs, snij)cs, and 
Mindlrr Innli in abnnd.inrp. 

On the I'vcnini: nl lla' 171I1 readied the confiiicnco of llic 
Bli ui;;retl\ and .h'llindn n\oi^< , the former iioiindintr the island of 
Ou'mih i/nr on the wist, the latter on the cast 'J’hc junction of 
iho'-e vircims forms tin Iloo^hh riser, ssliicli uc now entered 
On takme Ir isi of the lihan^rcttj I iinisi mention the vworda or 
chiit/nrf pliind on di(T< rent parts of the liaiik 'J’liesc arc small 
chnprnh*', or lints, ni nlinh a Hindoo « hen go en os cr h} his phj- 
sirnns, iv di poMted, and h ft alone to expire and he earned ofi hy 
the s irrrd iIikkI c fastened oiir ho its opposite the tossn of 
Nsidde di, " here the songs and ilatices tliroiigliont the s\ hole night, 
for tin |('tisal <if the < 1 ( ss( rdi, and some Inncral dirges at the 
Hindoo rixiiialions on another pirl of the hank, engaged onr at- 
tention tintil ilas-hicak, svlicn sse dropped doun loCuhiah, a large 
silhgt , and ‘ooii after (iiKnd 1 millah, sihich hroughl ns to 
Halls glitirr I, ssIuk tin ssnteis hasiiig eiilirels suhsidid, sse ss ere 
gralifitd sMth a saw of plough'., Inrrosss, .md the sanoiis imjilc- 
im Ills of hii‘h nidrs at siork on the aralde phiiiis, non nadj to 
n ccis e tin 'i ( d 

j)nrmg tin hi't tesi dass, sailing: '‘'ih a light wind has gisen 
some respite to tin lahonrs of the t/iitt(itc<, or ho.itiiien, who jiass 
their hses m gnat < i< rtion <in these iistn., m (ommg down the 
(kiiigt s tins in ohligfd to row, and in going nji against the 
sire nil, an const mils tnickiiig with the rope ^\s few cJondilions 
are without tin ir lelalise comforts, so the dandies liaso tlieiia. 
JJiirmg the f selling iiK al and mglilly hall, the toil of the daj is 
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forgotten , they generally contnve to bring their boats to some 
convenient station, where numerous fires blaze on the banks, a 
good supper is dressed, and mirtli and festivity unite with the 
adventures of the day, to beguile the time till their meal is 
finished, and all he down to repose. No fires are permitted m 
the budjerows , those who wish for hot meals have them dressed 
in separate boats 

On quitting the nullah we re-entered the Hooghly river, and 
at noon reached Sook Saughur, an elegant house of European 
architecture, highly finished, and the giounds disposed with great 
taste The next morning we had a fine view of the Dutch settle- 
ment at Chinsura, and immediately after of the French esta- 
blishment at Chandernagore they both make a very respectable 
appearance from the river, especially the house belonging to 
the French chief, at a little distance from the town. We next 
passed the Danish settlement of Serampore, where the Danes 
have long enjoyed themselves in undisturbed tranquilhty, and a 
flounshing commerce. Four large ships were at anchor before 
the town, where the neatness of the houses and gardens, the good- 
ness of the roads, and the stir of business, mdicated peace and 
comfort 

A short distance brought us within view of the forest of masts 
before the magnificent buildings at Calcutta, where we landed in 
the evening of the 18th of October, aftei a voyage of much mterest 
and vanety 

• — • 

“ No man,^’ saith Lipsius, m an epistle to Lanoius, “ can be 
such a stock, or a stone, whom that pleasant speculation of 
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coiintnc:, cilu'«, towns, n\iT-<, will not .illccl ’’ — “ I’crcgrinalion 
rli’inns our ‘'cnsrs uitli surli unspcaknliU* .iiul swccl \.nict 3 , 
til it ‘•oino count luin unli.ipin tlmt nc\cr tnixcllcd, .iiul pil^' 
Ills nvc, ill. It from liis cmillo lo Ins old .iijc bcliolds lliu same 
still, still, still tlic s'lmc, the s.imc ' — IJcmov's Aiiatounj of 
Mtlanclioli/, tn 1621 
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()v ilir ciclilci mil of ?at)U.ir\ I7fU, I cmliarkcd with inj 
riiiiiK roniH Mon"-, .iiul ‘■(xcnl x.iliinbic fnLnds, \x Iio Iiad taken 
tl)( ir p !•->. »c< lor Ihinipt', in llu Gt ntnal l^lliol 12asi Indinmnn , 
in mx oilit arroinp lined ns on boird, from \rliom nc parted 
Miilisinttn neat M c -.nltd inimcdi.itt)\ for tlie Malabar coast, 
x\lii rt n( Mere to roinplilt onr cargo of pepper, at Goa and 'J'tlli- 
rln rr\ . a fur wind rimed us < k ir of tin. harbour, and in a few 
hours we lost sieiit of all tin endeand and intertsting objects on 
Iktinbax 

In tno di\- xxe amxid at (loi, and spent .1 fortniglil llicrc 
x'ltli Mr CroniiiKlin, tlie Lnglisli rtsnlcnt, a rcspcctaljlc and 
V (.IK nble L'cntli 111 in, M lio liad Ikcii governor of Bomb ij Ivvcntj 
xeirs 1)( fon , but. In i re\cr-( of forlnnc, tlicn held tlial infenor 
St ition in tlie Conifi mv 's s( n k < lie resided at Banjccni, a plca- 
< lilt spot on the lianks of tin rivir, some miles from the cit> of 
fioa, not fir from the governor’s < onntrj scat 

While flu slop vv IS nceiving her <argo, we passed our time 
v(rv jikisintiv, under the hospnabk roof of Mr Crominchn, 
and made' <( vend excursions into the adi.iccnl countrj , sometimes 
s iilmg lip tlie river we visited llie dr.solate citj of Goa, forincrJj' 
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desciibed, which noAv presented a still more melancholy picture 
of wretchedness and ruin The churches, monasteries, prisons, 
and inquisition were kept in repair, but the streets in general 
exhibited only mouldering palaces and falling houses, depopu- 
lated and silent! The governor, Don Fredenc, no longer styled 
mceioy, but captain general of India, was a nobleman of amiable 
manners, and an accomplished gentleman he entertained us in a 
princely style at his palace, and formed in every respect a strik- 
ing contrast to the courtiers by whom he was surrounded 

Alternate land and sea breezes wafted us pleasantly from Goa 
to Tellicherry The diversified scenery in that part of the coast 
has been described In giving an account of a former voyage 
from Bombay to Anjengo, I have inadvertently mentioned that, 
after leaving Mirzee and Barcelore, there was nothing worthy of 
observation until we reached Fortified Island, a little to the north- 
ward of Onore Sir James Sibbald, for many years the English 
resident at Onore, infoims roe that Mirzee (the Musins of the 
ancient Greeks) is situated twenty-two miles to the northward 
of Onore At spring tides laige ships can sail over the bar, 
at the entrance of the river, and remain m safety dunng the 
monsoon The Bombay-Merchant, a ship laden with military 
stores for the nabob Hyder Ally, by the government of Bombay, 
was m the month of May 1764, on her passage from thence to 
Mangulore, when the south-west moonsoon suddenly set in much 
earlier than usual, with a most tremendous gale, had not the 
commander determined, at all hazards, to run over Mirzee bar, 
his vessel must have been lost The East India company for 
seventy years, had a large banksaul, or warehouse, at Mirzee, for 
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tli< r(ctj)ti(>n ot llic pcppci .iiui sandiil-n ood piiicliiihcd iii lliti 
tidiinmons ol llu' M^M)rc r.\)ah, allcianids iisiiipcd liy ll.vdci 
.\Ih. a Iio .liloacd flu' roii)paii\ tlic s.mic |)iivilcffi‘, 

1)111 t'lorc, (lie B.ir.ict' dI tlir (jrtcl)*), and lauv (m(|ihmiIU' 
rilled Cuiid.ipuic, ib lat‘iU_\-lnc iiidrs lo lla hoiilliiwiid nl Oiioir, 
In 111" •' '■i .i-porl in .1 dirccl linr a i(li H< diinii , a lia li llyihi 
on 1 on(]U(.rin" lliL C.in.irrc doiiiimons, nanici) aln/ liiiiihi II, //////// - 
Sir Jaiiicb Sililiild a.i>, .)( HikcIoI* nil (In ininpiiny'h 
lui'iiu 111 till nioiiili of /\pnl 17^13, ainn ll^d/i ;\lly miiik 
lilt n . iiiiiin (li. ill I3 ifn r tin tfiinpnslol Ji< diinn , al (In linn! n( 
*iM\ ilimi'- iiifl rualn and infuiir^, ainl iI/k'' lininli/d fetal/ 

» li pli ml*- . lie li id d-o a Inide of f'n in li iio'/pb, .iinl .1 ;/i/ at many 
I fi ai ii odif 1 T' m III ir ni 
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vision for the garrison, and destitute of almost every comfort and 
necessary of life, what then must have been our feehngs when 
we were obhged to pass Avithin view of the blockaded fortress, with- 
out aflFoidmg relief to himself and his brave comrades ' 

Among the deceased Mr Cruso’s papers, at present in my 
possession, is a veiy interesting account of the siege of Onore, by ' 
Tippoo Sultaun’s army, and the suflfenugs of the gamson, which 
he was fully competent to describe, from his situation as chief 
surgeon of the hospital m that fortress, at this memorable penod 
He was afterwards intrusted with a packet of materials, for the 
purpose of drawing up a history of the campaign under the com- 
mand of General Mathews, when ordered to make a diversion in 
favour of the British opeiations in the Carnatic, by an attack on 
the nabob's settlements on the Malabar coast These documents 
weie too imperfect for such a history, but from the wnter's per- 
sonal knowledge of the perseverance and sufferings of the Onore 
garnson, he was enabled, from those documents and the papers 
furnished by major Tornano, to frame a faithful and connected 
detail of that memorable siege It contains an excellent account 
of Asiatic operations, as well as some peculiar traits of oriental 
military character, differing from any in the preceding pages I 
ha\e selected the most interesting passages from those munuscripls, 
ds a valuable acquisition, which I could not otherwise have ob- 
tained The courage and conduct displayed by the commanding 
officer and his gallant comrades, thiougliout this eventful penod, 
are their best panegyric, and in Mr Cruso’s full detail, he modestly 
hopes he may not have obscuied, what it was out of his power to 
brighten 
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'I 111 h.UK'ni'*; niidci llir c oinin.iiid of cnpl.iiii Torriaiio, 

opnitd .iciim-'l till' lorl of Onorc on tin first d.i> ol J.inuar> 1703 
It w IS I iKcii In storni on iIk' s|\(|i s(>\(r.il of the bosictrcd fell m 
tlu liir\ ol till' .iss Mill iIk* rest, in luiiubr'r about In o thousand, 
rciLMid (piarli r, and ncrc soon .iflcr set at liberty, c\ttpl the 
Killid ir, (or c oniniiinder o( iht foil), the bii\c\ (paymaster), and 
i fi u pniuipnl oflii ( rs 'J he confusion from the storm haMii" 
siibsidisi, till lolliMMiit; d i\ nas didnated to the burial of the 
di id, and lolhrtiiii: the nonnded of the encm> , upwards of a 
luiiuind ol whom, loeethiT with all the su k and wounded of the 
Complin’s troops, were pi. iced under the t. ire of the .irmi siir- 
!,(ons, intlu hoiis( whiih hid foriiu rh l>cen the ILiighsh fiictorj , 
this bi 111 ” 1 1 irpe Old ( ommodions buildiii”, was now appropnalcd 
for the m III nl hospit d Several piisomrs remained there more 
th in lha'e inoiuhs. w In re the\ espi rit m i d t \ cr} kind allcntion, 
Mid whin dtsrli ir”i (I tlie i oiiimandmg ofiicer q.necath of them 
mom \ to eii ibli’ tin m to u itli home 

C ipt nn Torn iiio bull” disnlilcd b\ .i wound received m the 
bitterns from procecdiii” with tlic arm} to iiiv ade the cnem} ’s 
rounlrv, w is appoinli d to tlie coiiimand of the fort ol Onorc and 
Its ili'pendencies On tin I'Jih of lannarv Genend Mathews con- 
siitiited this foilass the ynind inaga/mc of the Ikilish forces, and 
in his inslruclions to caplnm Tornano, iiicnlioiicd it as a trust of 
the highest import.mec to the welfare of the nini^, and rcepiirmg 
hib utniobl \ igil.uice 

The night before the departure of Shaik Muckdnm, (the 
nabob’s late killidar ol the fort), cnplam 'J'orriano privately dch- 
vere-el to him the jewels belonging to Ins family, winch at the 
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commencement of the storm by the English had been secreted 
under some rums Captain Tomano was informed of this circum- 
stance at midnight, bj a confidential servant of Shaik Muckdum, 
who intended them as a present to the captain, in return for his 
kind attentions while a prisoner in the fort, he was consequently 
overwhelmed with gratitude when the jew-els were thus restored to 
him Similar was the conduct of the commandant on receiving 
information of some \aluable articles concealed in the w’oods near 
Goiind-ghurry He sent trusty persons in boats to search the 
spot alluded to, w'ho returned w’lth several bales of cloth, jars of 
sandal-oil, and ottar of roses They were immediately placed 
under a guard, and a publication issued throughout the country, 
that they would be gratuitously restored to such persons as could 
pro\e a title to them The following week they were claimed by 
a merchant, who jointly with his father had been the eompany's 
brokers at Onore factory He proved the articles to have been 
secreted bj' his father and himself when the English forces landed 
on the coast, from an apprehension (afterwards realized) of their 
being ordered by Ayauz Saheb to Bednore, where his father was 
cruelly put to death, and the son escaped with the greatest difii- 
cullj These facts, as also the humanity shewn to the prisoners 
taken from Tippoo Sultaun, are thus particularized, in contradiction 
to some unfounded assertions, of a conlrarj'^ tendency, which ap- 
peared in the historical records of the Annual Register at that 
period 

About this time the former inhabitants of the town of Onore, 
who had fled from their habitations on the arnval of the British 
troops, won by the humanity shewn to the wounded of their 
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10 Cunclapore, and all communication being now cut off with 
general Mathews, captain Tornano conceived a design of sa\ ing 
Cundapore, as no enemy had been seen when the last fugitives 
left the place But it was soon rendered fruitless by still later 
intelligence, that the enemy were in possesion of it This being 
the case, boats and canoes were in constant attendance on the 
south side of Onore river, to bring over such of the fugitives from 
Cundapore as escaped the villagers, who every where turned out 
against them- fortunately many armed safe. The commanding 
officer, to alleviate their situation, and encourage a more soldier- 
like behaviour, made each European a present of a little money, 
to procure the necessaries they stood so much m need of 

Early on the 21 st sis Europeans appeanng on the south bank, 
of the nver, a boat was sent to bring them over. These with a 
larger party, under the command of cornet Rowland, had escaped 
in one of the boats onginally dispatched by captain Tornano with 
a 1 icw to the repossession of Cundapore, which proving leaky, 
obliged them to land the preceding eienmg, some miles below 
Onore, vhilhei they u ere now on their march Boats were im- 
mediately sent over for their accommodation, and in a few hours 
they appeared marching in regular order to the water side , with 
INIissauber, a subahdar, at their head The comet being ill, the 
subahdar had procured him a litter, in which he accompanied the 
detachment This circumstance is particularly mentioned, be- 
cause, at this critical period, it was a happy demonstration that 
the contagion from our loss of Hyder-nuggur, which had already 
infected the country, had there been checked. 

The exertions of the Onore gamson, which had been ever 
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encamped on the opposite side of Onore iiver, threaten the de- 
struction of every inhabitant i\ho has shewn the least attachment 
to the British gmernmenl, should the fort be evacuated, they 
IV ill obtain possession of all the grain in the Onore district, which 
I am now purchasing, and laying up in store for the army, which 
from the quantity sent to Bombay fiom Mangulore, and lost at 
Cundapore and other posts abandoned to the enemy, may stand 
greatly m need of that necessary article before the next harvest 
I am not at all apprehensive respecting the safety of Onore; which 
I will defend with fifty regulars, and the recruits, while we have 
an army m the field, but desirous of adopting any measure for 
the interest of the service, I could wish, gentlemen, that, if pos- 
sible, all orders fiom you may come through the commander in 
chief of the British array, or the oflScer commanding the troops on 
this side the Ghauts, which shall be immediately obeyed ” 

On the 12lh of May captain Toniano received intelligence, 
that Lutopii Alli Beg, a veteran Persian officer in the nabob’s 
service, was on his march to besiege Onore with ten thousand 
men. In order to give some confidence to a small garrison, the 
greater part coinjrosed of raw recinils, anld fugitives from the 
posts abandoned by the English, they were immediately encamped 
near the glacis without the fort, and the remains of the cavalry 
furnished with such arms and furniture as our situation would 
admit of On discovering the cncmj', captain Tomano, with a 
party of sepoys, the cavalry, and a one pounder field-piece, ad- 
vanced towards the hills, while small parlies of sepoys were de- 
tached to diflcrent quarters of the village, where some of their 
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horse \vere perceived, those on the lull approached, but were soon 
dispersed a few shot from the field-piece The next morning 
the enemy appeared m much greater force 

On the arrival of Lutoph All3'’s army, between two and three 
thousand inhabitants of the town of Onore who had fled from 
their habitations duiing the siege by the English, and returned 
home under the protection of the company’s government, once 
more forsaking their shops and houses, flocked in terror to the 
out-works of the fortress, and implored protection. There being 
no alternative between granting their supplications, or abandon- 
ing them to certain death from a cruel despot, they ivere instantly 
permitted to enter. 

The same day a letter was sent to captain Torriano from Lu- 
toph Ally, informing him the nabob had reconquered Bednore, 
and represented the impossibility of defending Onore, now that 
the former important post, with the flower of the British army, had 
fallen into his master’s possession, at the same time observing, that 
no culpability' could attach to the commandant for giving up the 
fort of Onore, when a large force was marching to besiege it To 
this a polite answer was returned Shortly afterwards a recon- 
noitring party of the Onoie caialry', commanded by captain Tor- 
nano, came suddenly upon the enemy’s advanced post at the 
village, consisting ot a small detachment of horse and foot, who 
fled precipitately on the first charge We took eleven prisoners, 
two of whom proied to be deserters from our caialry at Bednore 
They' confirmed the distressing report of the loss of that place, 
and the imprisonment of the array commanded by general Ma- 
thews. 
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On tlie 17lh of May parlies of the enemy ■were moving in 
ditferent directions on the opposite banks, and a second letter was 
sent from Liiloph Ally, repeating the contents of the former, and 
urging, as an additional motive to a surrender of the fort, that the 
battenes would be finished and mounted with heavy cannon in 
two days, to this no answer v as returned The next day brought 
intelligence from undoubted authority of the capture of Bednore, 
and the loss of the Bntish army. 

Early in the morning of the 10th of June the enemy opened 
his battery, and kept it up the next day from seven pieces of 
cannon, twelve and eighteen pounders As they constantly drew 
the guns within the merlons after finng, the fort was cautious m 
Its firing slowly, from such guns only as played directly into their 
embrazures This was renewed for four hours the day following, 
when the guns were better served than usual, and no longer with- 
drawn As the stock of eighteen pound shot m the garrison was 
small, the fire from it was deliberately and carefull}' managed, 
and its aim confined to disabling the enemy's guns The fortress 
now began to suffer greatly from the w^eakness of its defences. The 
rampart was nan ow and bad, the high walls not more than three 
feet thick, generally more a mass of mud than of masonry, and 
through which an eighteen-pound shot easily passed Against 
these and the cavalier tower, the enemy had hitherto pnncipally 
directed his fire The engineer, lieutenant Blachford, an active 
and spinted young man, and all the oflScers, laboured indefa- 
tigably to remedy these defects by field works An embrazure 
was opened to the nght of the cavalier, to effect a more direct 
fire on their eighteen pounder, and the palisading of the covert- 
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>\ a}’’ M as earned on Avith gredt diligence The commanding officer 
judging a sally e^pedienl, with a view of spiking the enemy’s guns, 
and destroying the factory-house, the pnncipal part of the garri- 
son intended for that service were paraded m the evening, and a 
small party of sepoys ordered to attack a picket on the left shoul- 
der of their battery, near the river side, they were also to cover 
the salljing party The commandant followed with the cavalry 
and a party of sepoys. 

The enemy were completely surpnsed, and a few minutes put 
us m possession of their whole range of batteries, seven guns then 
mounted were spiked, and the factory house set on fire. The 
only annoj'ance our people met with m the battery, was from the 
desultory fire of a contiguous post. In the retreat two Europeans, 
a subahdar,. havaldar, and two sepoys were wounded , the haval- 
dar not being missed, was left on the ground. The enemy’s batte- 
ries w'crc found to be very strong, with thick breast- w'orks, and 
se\ eral trai erses behind each other 

On the I4lh of June a sepoy, formerly of the eleienlh batta- 
lion, deserted from the enemy, who kept up large fires behind 
iheir merlons throughout the day, from which we supposed they 
w ere endeavouring to soften the guns, m hopes of unspiking them 
Lutoph Ally, much to his honour, having no skilful surgeon, sent 
in the wounded haialdar, who had been left on the ground, wuth 
both Ills thighs broken by a shot The commanding officer re- 
%varded the people who brought in the wounded man, and sent a 
genteel present to Lutoph Ally, in testimony of his humanity and 
politeness 

The same afternoon our picket of six men, posted in front of 
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the half-moon battery, was attacked The commandant hastening 
to the out-works, ordered a party of sepoys to advance to its sup- 
port, and a larger force to follow, in hopes of beating back the 
enemy into their uorks, but our expectations were too sanguine, 
for on reaching the village, the scpo3S halted, and neither the ex- 
ample, menaces, nor encouragement of their officers, could make 
them advance The eneni} , alarmed by the fire of the musketry’, 
collected from all quarters, and, rushing down m a formidable 
bod^', completed the paaick of our sepoys, w ho made a precipi- 
tate and confused retreat, leai ing their officers in the rear 1’he 
commandant seeing this unfortunate affair, immediately adianced 
with a field-piece, and throwing himself between the fugitives and 
the enemy, rallied the sepoys, and beat back their pursuers The 
enemy afterwards threw several rockets, and fired bnskly from 
the batteries, by which we lost two sepoys killed, and several 
wounded, five of w’hom afterwards died. As the guns from the 

fortress kept up a constant fire, the enemy’s loss must have been 

% 

considerable 

A sepoy formerly on the Bengal establishment, who deserted 
from the enemy, having greatly distinguished himself on this occa- 
sion, was immediately promoted, and presented with a pair of 
silver bangles, or braeelets The bangles worn by the natives, are 
often given by the oriental generals as a reward to men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in action The commanding officer had 
previously ordered a number of gold and silver bangles to be made 
for this purpose, inscribed with the words, iiiLiTAav siEnix 
these bracelets were kept for occasional distnbulion This ex- 
ample is worthy of imitation, since whatever evil may arise from 
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tlu' nlnisc of (ionalMcs, ii scoins as necessary to cvcitc emulation 
In n w.irdmix courai^c, as to check counrilicc, by rigorous pumsh- 
mcnl C.iptiim 'rorn.ino also tii.ule a present of tobacco to eacli 
Kuro|)c.in and sopo\ m garrison, as llial lu\ur\, or rather neces- 
sir_\ nrlitlc to the natnos, could not then lie purchased foi 
inoiun 

On tlie I5ih the cneni} acre remarkabh rpnet, .ind tlic garri- 
son t iking ndvnnt.igc ol the tess.ition, piislicd on the \\orks Mith 
.ill possilile <• xpcdition \ grcnaditr compain nas non selected 
from the <ep(n corps, to be r<ad\ on all occasions, .ind the coni- 
nniid enen to la'iiten.int Hcnnolds, an able g.ill.inl oflicer 'J'hc 
fort continued lor so\cnd d.i}s little distuibed by the enemy's fire 
On the ipih .1 ucneral indignation u.is < \cilcd b} .i most cruel act 
committed in then c.mip on three men, mliabilants ol the neigh- 
bouring country, uho had been lorineil} useful in the foil, and 
liaMiig unhappd_\ f.dlen into the ciiem> 's pou er, u ere sent to the* 
commanding oflicer uith their h.inds cut ofl 

iM.iin rot kets laid been thrown into the Jort, w ilh little eflcel, 
until one worktd itsell into the wall of a powder maga/me 'J’his 
being ohsirted h) .m iairoptan of the .irtillcry, he ran instantly 
.md plucked It out, at the risk ol his life, b^ whieh he sated 
the m.iga/nii, and csc.ijicd with onl} a slight hum on Ins hand • 
Ins jircseiuc of inmd and gallant cnlcrpiisc were liberally rc- 
w arded 

Nothing p.irtauliir h.ippcncd from that lime until the first of 
Jill), •when llie enemy recommenced a wcll-dircclcd fire .ig-ain'” 
the breach, and deleiiecs of the huge tow-cr 'J’hc former tro t-- 
largtd, two cmhra/urcs m llic lattci laid open, and an c e ' - 
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pounder in one of the embrazures disabled. When the enemy 
ceased firing, the repair of these damages employed the whole 
garnson The exertions of officers and men, under concealment of 
the night, were such, that notwithstanding a hot cannonade, they 
had before morning not only rendered the ruined defences respect- 
able, but added strength to the retrenchments 

The enemy recommenced their fire early the next morning, 
chiefly against the newly-repaired breach It was more bnskly 
returned, accompanied by several shells We lost a sei^eant of 
artillery, killed, and some sepoys wounded They continued their 
fire again the whole afternoon, and damaged two of our twelve- 
poundeis In the act of laying one of them captain Tomano was 
wounded 

A disease generally called “ Mort-de-chen” at this time raged 
with great violence among the native inhabitants, and earned off 
such numbers, that the commanding oflficer humanely ordered aU 
who were attacked with it to be placed under the care of the hos- 
pital surgeons The weather continuing extremely boisterous, 
accompanied by almost incessant ram, he gave all the Europeans 
in garrison a portion of English broad-cloth sufficient for a suit 
of clothes The same evening an old woman was detected m the 
character of a spy on examination she confessed her mission , 
said she had been aheady two days in the fort, and was to have 
paid a longer visit, to fulfil certain instructions, and make in- 
quiries, by order of Lutoph Ally, particularly whether the com- 
manding officer had survived the wound it was reported he had 
received in the breach two days before The old woman was m- 
troduced at head quarters, and was moreover desired to request 
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Lutopl) All}’, ihal should he on an}' fuLurc occasion send female 
emissaries to the fori, thej might possess more youth and beauty, 
that tliey should be ncll received, and returned to his camp with 
as much safety as the antupiatcd duennas ho was then conducted 
out of the garrison 

Desertion among the native troops, especially in the Malawar 
corps, was now very eoinmon, sixteen of then recruits went off m 
a body, and a few nights afterwards one of them was delected m 
deserting from his post as sentinel The commanding oflicer, de- 
termined to prevent an evil which might otherwise eventually en- 
danger the loss of the fort, ordered all the troops who wxie off duty 
underarms, and with the dead march beating, the deserter w'as 
conducted in front to a spot near the attacked face of the works, 
and blown from the mouth of an cightecn-pounder 

The day following the fort sustained a heavy and skilful lire 
from the cnem}'s grand batter}, which did great execution Three 
of our guns were considcrabl} damaged, and several of the gam- 
son wounded Since the commencement of the siege a few’ non- 
commissioned officers and Europeans ha\ e been killed and w ounded, 
besides scieral of the Bombay sepoys and native troops entertained 
at Onorc 

The cnem}'s fire was now’ kept up briskly for several days, de- 
stro}ing the defences of the large tower, many of the garnson were 
killed and wounded The disease before mentioned Avas very de- 
slruclnc, and great desertions prcA ailed among the Onore recruits 
On the ]9lh of July, an intelligent native, employed as a spy, re- 
lumed from the cnciiiy's camp, with infoiination that our last fire 
had disabled three of their best guns, and killed and wounded 
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several people, among them a sirclai of consequence, the clnef 
conductor of their works He also said they were digging across 
the plain, in the rear of the most distant work, intended as he sup- 
posed tor a mine 

It IS unnecessary furthci to detail the events of the siege The 
enemy occasionally kept up a busk fnc, especially from their en- 
filading batteries, by which we lost sei eral of our small gamson, and 
more by desertions among the Onore sepoys Early on the 24th 
of August the enemy sent a flag of truce, with a packet containing 
the terms of a cessation of arms concluded on the 2d of that 
month between Tippoo Sultaun and the commandei in chief of 
the Bnlish forces at Mangulore, in which were inserted the fol- 
lowing ai tides respecting the garrison of Onore 

A guard shall be placed in the fort from the sultaun's troops, 
and one in the trenches flora the fort, to observe that no operations 
are earned on, nor any works erected on either side 

A bazar, or market, shall be daily supplied to the fort, contain- 
ing all kinds of provisions, which the troops belonging to the gar- 
rison shall be allowed to purchase 

Thirty days provision may be received monthly from Bombay, 
but no military stores or ammunition will be allowed to enter the 
fort 

During the siege a guard had been placed by Lutoph Ally at 
the entrauce of the nvei and the north point of the bar This was 
immediately objected to, as a violation of the articles, and Captain 
Tornano insisted on its being removed Lutoph Ally pleaded 
Ignorance, and the guard was recalled. Soon afterwards a similar 
party was discovered on the south point, which after much allerca- 
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cessful, Caplam Tomano communicated once more to the com- 
manding officer at Mangulorc the painful predicament in whicli 
lie i\as placed, and the little reason he had to expect better treat- 
ment, unless the sultaun sent him decisive orders, at the same 
time hinting a suspicion, that the treatment he espenenced ivas 
sanctioned bjTippoo Sultaun himself 

At length the stock of cattle being nearly consumed, and the 
patience of the gamson almost exhausted, the commanding officer 
communicated to Liitoph Ally his suspicion that the letters con- 
fided to him had ne\er been sent to Mangalore, and consequently 
being deprived of all hope of redress from his commander m chief, 
he must seek it himself If m so doing he should adopt measures 
incompatible vilh the existing treaty, and those measures should 
lead to a renewal of hostilities, the blame must fall upon Lutoph 
Ally himself the English had, m all respects, religiously kept 
their faith, vhile he had uniformly sported with his master’s ho- 
nour, and, m defiance of a sacred treaty, aimed to effect by per- 
fidy, what by direct and open hostility he had been unable to ac- 
complish He was therefore informed his promises were like the 
wind, of which Bntish officers would not be the sport , on the 
contrary eiery nerve should be strained to frustrate his designs, 
but as it was the character of the English to deal opeuly and ho- 
nourably^, he loiewarned him of the consequence In the first 
place, as the commandant was determined the men who had bled 
m defence of the fortress, should not be starved out of it, he re- 
sohed so soon as his stock of cattle was expended, to send a de- 
tachment m search of a supply, which should be paid for, but if 
such detachment should be molested by Lutopli Ally’s troops. 
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tJjej' irouJd repcJ force by force That hdving written to Bom- 
bay and Goa for refreshmenls, llie boats winch brought them, 
should, on their arrival be permuted to come into the nver and 
land their cargo, if they were fired at by the party on the 
south side of the bar, the guns of the fort should return the fire 
In the present uncertainty respecting letters intrusted to the sul- 
taun's halcarrahs, they should no longer be sent by them, but 
some other mode of conveyance adopted On these resolutions 
being communicated, a party of British troops was posted on the 
north point, to assert the command of the river, on which the cessa- 
tion was founded 

In consequence of tins determination, (and while waiting for 
Lutoph Ally’s reply) the daring spy before emplo3ed was dis- 
patched with information to the commanding officer of the British 
forces, and i\as promised that on returning with an answer, he 
should himself name his reward for the sen ice performed It may 
not be irrelevant to observe, that although this man had to pass 
through the enemy's camps before Onore and Mangulore, he 
cficctcd the purpose required by entering through a hole m the 
•u all of the latter fortress, when stiictl^ blockaded by Tippoo Sul- 
taun The messenger returned with Colonel Campbell’s answer, 
and being then desired to take wdiatcrer sum he thought proper, 
from a bag of \enelians (or gold ducats) placed before him, he not 
onl}" declined this mode of remuneration, but submitted it entirely 
to the generosity of the commandant, and fuither requested he 
would become his banker, declaiing he would continue to serve 
him faithfully, and would never receive any recompence for Ins 
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services iiiilil he mighl conceive he was suspeclecl by the enemy, 
when he should avail himself of the fiuit of Ins labours to such an 
extent as in his opinion he could carry off free from molestation 
This trusty incbsenger was a squalid meagre figuic, without the 
smallest appearance of enlcrprizc, but possessing great acuteness 
and fiimness of character It may be satisfactory to know, that 
this man continued faithfully attached to the British interest, and 
lendcied many important services to the garrison of Onorc foi 
some time longer The period at length aimed wlien he called 
upon the commandant, and infonning him that he had reason to 
conclude himself suspected by the enemy of holding an inlercoui-se 
with the fort, he must consult his safety by a precipitate and secret 
flight To this no objection could fairly be made The garrison had 
essentially benefited in many instances by his firmness and fidelity, 
and he was entitled to ti ace out his ow n line ot conduct whenever it 
seemed most advisable. On paiting, Captain Torriano was not 
without anxiety for his safety he told him the fate of Onore could 
not long remam undecided , that should he suivivc until that pe- 
iiod, itwas his resolution to reward his services still further bj' 
settling on him a pension, piovidcd he cOuld contrnc to join liiin 
m any of the Company’s districts lie was then desiicd to lemu- 
neiate himsclt to the fullest extent of his wishes, and ample means 
set befoie him foi the pin pose He w^as however satisfied with 
little, saying, that in the event of his being seized, and much 
money discoveied upon him, the leiy ciicuinstancc w'ould prove 
his destiuclion He then took his leave, and passed the English 
posts, but whether he succeeded in efiectmg his escape into the 
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iiilenor pail of the country, or A\as taken in the attempt, and put 
to death, has never been known, no tidings having ever been heard 
of him since that period 

iMany anecdotes of attached and faithful Indians similar to 
this rccoidcd m I\Ir Cniso’s journal might be adduced The con- 
trnance of the native hiilc<irrahs and spies to conceal a letter are 
e\lrcincl3' clever, and the measures they frequently adopt to elude 
the \ igilance of an eiieiny arc equally extraordinary Many in- 
stances ha\e occuried of then sullciing severe torluie and a cruel 
death rather than bctra3' their trust War, although replete with 
misery, is ecrtainl^' tlic means ot calling forth some of the noblest 
virtues and finest trails m the human character, fiom the comman- 
der in chief to the soldier in the ranks The cicnts of a campaign, 
a battle, or a siege, furnish occasions for all — but alas, by what 
dreadful scenes are they contrasted ' Truly sings a venerable 
poetess m the present eventful period of Europe 


" Jlounlcoiis m \am, witli Inintic man nt stnfe. 

Glad Nature pours the means — ibe J075 of life , 

In sain uitli orange blossoms scents the galc^ 

Tlic hills ssith olives clotlie, ssitli corn the vale , 

Jtinn calls to Taminc, nor invokes m vain. 

Disease and Rapine follow in her train 

The tramp of marching hosts disturbs the plough , 

The 6w ord, not sickle, reaps the harvest now , 

And w here the soldier gleans the scant suppl; , 

The helpless peasant but rebres to die , 

No law^ his hut from liccns d outrage shield. 

And War 6 least horror 13 til’ ensanguin d field ' A L Birba urn, 1811 
VOL. IV. S 
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In reply lo llie rcpicscnlation made to Lulopli Ally, as beforc- 
inenUoned, by the commandant of Onorc, he declared it Mas his 
earnest ivisli to preserve fiicndship with the garnson, and re- 
quested a suspension of hostile measures untd the arrival of letters 
from the sultaun, mIucIi he uas assured would terminate the c\ist- 
ing dilBculty. Another letter was immediately sent from Captain 
Torriano enforcing the former conditions, and stating to Ludoph 
Ally that his adheience to the treaty would best prove the fnend- 
ship he professed, his conduct, not his language, was the subject 
of complaint, while the former continued unreformed, no credit 
would be gnen to the latter The crafty Persian, perccning there 
was no medium between a breach and compliance, prudcntlj re- 
solved on the latter He sent in a polite c\planatory message, 
accompanied by asupplj of ten sheep, of which the commandant 
immediately expressed a proper sense, the sheep were paid for, 
and a seasonable supply of other icfreshmenls were rcceiied into 
the garrison 

When the English captured Onore fort, there were two large 
vessels on the stocks, belonging to H} der Ally These stood in 
the centre of the outworks A message was now sent from Lu- 
doph Ally, founded on a falsehood, that as Tippoo Sultaun, in 
consequence of the treaty of pe.ice concluded between him and 
the English, would in a few days send an order for his troops to 
take possession of the fort, he requested to be permitted immedi- 
ately to take charge of the two ships, and build a shed in the fort, 
for the preservation of the sultaun’s arms and military stores which 
had fallen into our hands, and would now be returned agreeably 
to the late treaty Lutoph Ally received for answ er, that as he had 
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inlormcd llio commandant the ships nnd mms, together mill the 
lorl list If, non so shorth to ho dtlncrod up to the sullaun’s 
troops, iho romplianro with Ins request was too trinmg on llic eve 
ofs\uh in important event, .uid th.it in the interim .ill possible 
t ate should bo taheii of the ’irtioh s in epu siion. 

On tin 'J7th of.''! pti milt !. .1 bo it w.is nbsorved iroin the r.im- 
p irts to appro u h Onou b ir. on wlm h two otlirrs belonging to the 
sultaunwin suit toniiithei On ( oming alongside, a gciillcman 
wtiit fnim the boil ntwlv nrrntd into oni of them, and on laiid- 
ini: It tin bittiins wa^ londnittd to LiUtiph AIIv 'J'lic g.irrisoii 
of Onore h i\ mu In t n long rut oft (rom .ill commumc.ition with 
ihnr coiintrv on n, thiir au\nt\ m.u lie e.isih conceived. In this 
still of igit ition. Capt nil 'Ptirri 1110 sent Ins p.ilantpnn to the sul- 
t lun s grind bittirv, for tin ai oonimod.itiou ol the str.niger, w Inch 
soon after retunud with Mr Cniso, who h.id been appointed 
Iliad siirgi on of tin hosjut d at Oiiore, .ind lironght letters from 
Ikigaiber (Jimril M'Liod, eomniander in rliief .it M.ingulori 
nnd laiutiiiiut ('oltuiol C.iiuiibi II, I itch i omm.indanl of that 
g irnson 'J licsc leitt r-. inloinied Ciptiiii 'I'orri.ino of Gciicml 
M*]/ oils arm d it Maneidoro on the ^Otli of \ugusl .iiid con- 
finin d Ins suspinoiis respecting liis < orn spondciite with Colonel 
Cuiipbcll, who hid never nccivid one letti r intriistcd to the care 
of Lutoph Al!\ 

'I'In litters from Gciier.d M'J.cotl .md Colonel Campbell Iic.ii- 
111" sueh lionounlih testinioin to the eoiiducl of Captain 'rornaiio 
.iiid his br.ivc comr.ide's, must not be eiilircl} omitted 'J'lic gene- 
ral wroli thus — “ I givi 3 oil and 3 our bnive little garrison iiuich 
103 .ind pr.iise for the gallant dcleiiee of Oiiorc J beg 3011 to 
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publish in }Oiir orders iny hcarly approbalion and thanks to your- 
self, and all therein livery thing here wears the appearance of 
peace the sultaun seems anxious for it, and I have every reason 
to suppose that we shall agiec to an equal one nith him Be, 
howeier, careful and vigdant I go to Scringapatam iMth the sul- 
taun, who IS to giie me up all the English pnsoners as a prelimi- 
nary, and has already released the olliccrs taken at the Octagon 

Signed, N l\I‘Lror>, Brigadier General, &c ” 


The contents of Colonel Campbell’s letter ncre equally satis- 
factory 

“The gallant and sjnrited defence n Inch you and the brave 
troops under j’our command ha\c made, ineril from }our employ- 
ers their highest encomium and approbation It is nitli pain I 
reflect on the number of braic fellons nlio ha\c fallen on that 
service However, Ave liaie the satisfaction to think that a soldier 
killed in the execution of his duly dies happy and gloriously' 
Your exertions have been very great, and no doubt the fatigue 
both of duty and ivork must have been extremely sc\crc on your 
small garrison, particularly on yourself I sincerely congratulate 
you upon the prospect of your brother and our oilier friends of the 
Bednore army being released , the sultaun having promised to send 
all the British prisoners to their respective settlements upon parole, 
as soon as General M'Leod ariives at Seringapatam, ivlierc, at the 
sullaun’s desire, the general accompanies him to assist in negociat- 
ing the peace 

Signed, J Campbell, Lt. Colonel, &c " 



.\ii)oiig Ollier cndiKUitiitations from ]\Ir Cruso, he mciuionccl, 
lli.il .illlumuli llie Iniiriotis and c\.»si\c disposition of llic nabob, 
and ilie insolcine of Ins people, iiad lierclolorc rendered ever} 
tlnnn t\lr(.nul\ di-.ierec.iblc lo llie garrison of I\r.inguiorc, 301, 
btlorc lie hit it, things wert .mu Iior.itcd , some c.iltle had been 
’•1 nt 111 iiui distribulid to tlie troojis, tiiid .1 few of tlic ofliecrsAvcrc 
peniiilted to e\t< nd tlieirruh be\ond the works 

111 hopt'- ol preunliinr the continiud dtserlions, b3’ once more 
inllicting e\( nipljr\ pnmshmeni, .inolhcr sepo) was blown from 
the month ol ai.mnon. and as a natural distrust of the cnem3’ 
now {iru.iihd, .ill the Diiropeaiis .ind .uhlilional gunners were or- 
dirtdto sh('pcver\ niuht In the mms, and the sej)d>s ofi dut3" 
to he on their .inns .it tluir rtspecine st.Uions , llie commandant 
limi'-t If thence lorw ird sh ejiint: cieri night close to the principal 
bre tell 

On the loth ol Oclolicr .1 sub ihdar from the 000013*5 camp 
mnmioctd tin .irrnal of M.nv Mir/a Khauti, to lake the com- 
m iml of till suit. lull - .iron before Onorc, m the room of Lntoph 
Alls Ikj:, with .1 reqni St from the new comm.iodcr th.il a person 
of uiidi r'l.iiulioi: might lie si nt from the fort, to communicate with 
Jiioi on .1 ‘•iib(i I t ol ere It iiiiporlaiue Alcssaubar, the subahdar 
lortntrh einphntd in lugotiatioos with Ltiloph AII3, was accord- 
iiigb dnp itched to he l(l-<]u.lrlcr^ .\lter the commandant’s con- 
gnilidalorj' ( om()hioi nts, Mir/a was mformed, that presuming 
Iroiii his (ootiduiec with the siillaiin he w.is intiustcd with more 
drcretionan jiowcrs than his predecessor, so the generous feeling 
of .1 g.illiint soldier (which w-.as his general cliar.iclcr) could not fail 
to insure a proper use of them Hence he trusted that the treaty 
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for a ccssaLion of aims would, m future, be as closely adhered to 
as il Iiad lulherlo been scandalously neglected 

Muza, in return, professed the highest respect for an ofliccr 
and garrison uho had so bravely maintained llicir post, lamented 
the little intcicoursc ^\hlch had liilheito passed between thcni and 
the sultaun's camp, and hoped a smccic friendship would thcnce- 
fortli take place, instead of the distrust and distance which had 
hitherto subsisted Mirza admitted the proprict} of the command- 
ant’s rcpicscntations, promised the iniiuilcst attention to the 
licaty, and expressed his rcgrctthatnpcisnii.il interview had not 
been desired After man}' other compliments and promises, Mirza 
declined performing aii} of the latter until he should receive Cajit 
Torriano’s answer to a rciiucst from 'J’ippoo Sultaun himself, sent 
by his own vackccl (or ambassador) who .iccompanicd the subahdar 
on his return to the fort This suspension of his civilities to the 
gariison, Mirza was pleased to say, arose, nut from aii} doubt of 
an immediate compliance with the sultaun’s request, but from 
anxiety to acquaint his sovereign with its success, before he entered 
on other business 

This request proved to be a repetition of that formerly made 
by Lutopli Ally, respecting the two ships upon the stocks, with 
this difference, that whereas that officer lind onl} desired to take 
charge of them, Mirza stipulated foi four hundred workmen being 
immediately employed in repainng the injuries they had sustained 
during tw'o sieges, and from the inclcmenc} of the monsoon , at 
the same time intimating that much might depend upon a ready 
compliance An immediate answer being icqucstcd, the vac- 
keel was instantly returned with the following — That the sultaun’s 
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cMiaonlman icqucsl could not be complied uilh, but as one of 
bis declared moms ^\as to shelter the ships from the weather, it 
Mas engaged, if proper iiiatcrmls mcic sent in, they should be 
apiilud to that purpose, and as this refusal did not aflect the 
treaty, M Inch no m here restored the marine-yard to the sullaun. 
Captain 'roinaiio deemed it m full force, and insisted that the 
artielc for supphmg cattle should be immediatclj complied with 
bliortl} afterwards another messenger am\cd from Mirza, to 
express his surprise .it the little attention paid to the sultaun’s re- 
quest . and as he must suppose there had been some mistake in 
Its dclncrv, he sent another jierson to state it more clearly’, when 
he M IS assured of recenmg a dillercnl repi} , particularly if well 
understood that Mir/a’s comply mg with the trc-it} must depend in 
a ureal measure on granting as a fax our what had been made the 
express condition of acceding to his demands 

Ciptain 'rornano, |ustl\ incensed, desired the second emissary 
to acquaint his master, tli.il conccix mg the request to have been 
fiT't made in obedience to the sultaun’s commands, while his oxvn 
mind reprobated his conduct, he had presened great moderation 
in Ins answer, wliu h he flattered himself would ha\c been ascribed 
to its tnie source, a personal delicacy to hlirza But since a repe- 
tition of tlic demand had liccn mule, he deemed it an insolent 
jnicriht}, so little becoming the character of hlirza, that he hoped 
he did not err m imputing it to the short-sighted policy and chi- 
canery of the brahiiims by xvliom he xvas surrounded That the 
proper time for restoring the ships would be, xrhen the sultaun’s 
troojis were able to take the outworks in which they stood, until 
that ewent, the commandant was determined, not only to keep 
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possession of the vesse'^s, baL if “ood fo- fuel vrcs no* immediatel;' 
snppbed fo' the gamson, the ships vould be broken up fo" lliat 
purpose. Tuts anstrer vras just delivered, vrhen a boat proceeding 
fnDm Oaore fort to Fortified Island T*as prevented some out o‘'tne 
nver. To the spinted remonstrance on ttiis fres^’ insult Mirza re- 
plied. that as no anxiety had been expressed to continue on a 
friendly fo-o'-ms: vriih him. no favours vere to be expected 

As yet there had been only a -var of vords. affai-s seemed no~ 
npsnin:: to action; and fe'^ situations vere mo^e unp’easant than 
that to vhicb the garrison vas no*~ reduced. The commandant 
seized the opporlnnity afib'ded by the detention of the boaL to 
inform Mirza, that finding him resolved on a reroromencement of 
hosti'ilies. be should regulate himself accordm::ly. If cattle vere 
not sent in the next day, he voald recall the English guard from 
the sultaan's trenches, and order bis men out of the fort — if the 
boats Eoins from Onore to Fo-tified Island met v th any further 
impediment, the English galliot fan armed vessel) should be sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the river, to vard oT any insult, and pre- 
vent the passage of all boats belonging to the sullaun. And that 
althoueh he vnshed not to be the aggressor, he vould certainly 
defend himself if attacked, bavins e\ery thmg to hope from the 
brave"v and atlachmeat of his gamson , vhich, although consider- 
aV V -^eahened by death and the dese’-tion of the Ma]~ar pol- 
troons, vras fully suficient to resent insult ; and, veanei by the 
mean and paltry impositions daily practised by an insidious ene- 
jjjv. vas impatient for an opportunuy of becoming their own 
avengers 

This line of conduct produced the same efiect on Mirza as it 
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had previously done on I/Utoph Ally He declared the seventy of 
the sultaun had made him so strenuous respecting the ships, but 
as the adoption of violent measures was far from his intention, he 
trusted there might be an immediate accommodation Having 
obtained this point, affairs went on smoothly until the 26th of Oc- 
tober, when Captain Tornano received a letter from Colonel 
Campbell, dated the 13th, at Mangulore, informing him of a sur- 
prize mtended on his fortress, and advising him to be on his guard 
This letter was brought by the faithful spy formerly mentioned 
In consequence every operation that could be conducted with se- 
ciccy, was immediately commenced Fiazes, chevaux de frize, 
and fascines, were prepared, trees brought into the fort, and the 
approach to the covert- way rendered difficult by trous de loups 
Organs of various sizes made from the damaged arms, (and so 
formed that forty or fifty barrels be discharged at one time) to place 
round the fort and covert- way, and every precaution taken to meet 
the exigency 

The following day one of the Company's cruizers, with General 
M‘Leod on board, anchored off the port, the general sent a letter 
and some piovisions to the commandant, who knowing his answer 
would be safely received, informed the general that he was guarded 
against the arts as well as arms of the enemy, that every exertion 
would be made by his small garrison, and trusting m him for relief, 
they would not disgrace the British arms 

About this time Mirza having a diseased leg, requested a visit 
from the surgeon Mr Cruso accordingly repaired to head-quar- 
ters, and finding Mirza’s case required attention, paid him frequent 
visits, establishing, on his professional abilities, a connection 
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highly useful to the English garrison At the first inteiview Mr 
Cruso discovered Mirza to be the same officer who commanded m 
the sultaun's trenches before Mangulore, when the Bntish guard 
entered them, agreeably to the articles of cessation, and it was said 
his highness had been so greatly incensed at some civilities he had 
shewn oiu troops, that he removed him with a severe reprimand 
This in some measure accounted for his late conduct at Onore 
On all Mr Cruso’s visits Mirza professed the highest respect for 
the British character, and a partiality for their customs, manners, 
and even dress, producing a pair of silver buckles made m the 
sultaun's camp, after an English pattern, and wishing to procure 
some shoes and a pair of boots fiom Europe At the ne\t visit 
Mr Cruso earned him the best supply of those articles procurable 
in the garrison 

Gaming having amved at an alarming pitch in the garnson, the 
commanding officer published an order, purporting that as that abo- 
minable vice prevailed to so great a degree among the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, the first man found guilty should be 
punished with the greatest seventy , and that any man who lost his 
money by this breach of the articles of war, should not be obliged to 
pay It At this time intelligence was received that Captain Mathews, 
brother of General Mathews, and , Lieutenant Wheldon, having 
been shipwrecked on the coast belonging to the rannee (or queen 
of Cannanore) were sent by her to Tippoo Sultaun, when the in- 
human tyrant, with that wanton cruelty which marked his charac- 
ter, doomed them both to a most ignominious death 

The commandmg officer observing the daily desertions from 
the different sepoy corps, issued a general order, m which he of- 
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forccl .1 (li'icliar'io to any nalixc soldier, wlio, fioin mistaken ideas of 
till' (lunn's prowess, sliould be so b.ise as to request iL, promising 
at the sanii' time to an> non-i omniissioncd oflicer or pinale a 
li iiulsomi icward wlio detected a cow ard deserting Ins colours , 
tlie lommand mt being determined to punish sucli an act by c\cr} 
de'jroL ol sl\l'rlt^, and m the most ignominious manner It being 
suspected the sultaun’s j)co|)lc were emplo3cd in seducing tlic 
St po\s from their alli aiancc, and encouraging them to enter into 
tlie cnenn s si'r\ it e, ’\Ir Cruso represented tliese suspicions to 
Mir, 1, adding, lliat even if they were unjust, tlie deserters must 
eitlii 1 be entertained bj him, or suflered to pass through Ins 
camp thcrefori if he did not in future return them, the com- 
mandiim othecr, for his own prescnalion, must jnit a slop to all 
communicalioii between the fort and the sultaun’s trenches To 
this Mir/.i solcinnh declared he had himself taken no measures to 
induce the Hritish troops to dcsci t, nor did he know of such practice 
III other' lie confessed that a few deserters had been brought before 
him, who so far from being fit persons to entertain as soldiers, were 
miseniblc sjiei tacles, famished with hunger, and sinking under 
disease 'J'hej laid tlieir Jillle all at his feel, and declared they 
onlj fled for the presen ation of life, which tliej implored his Icaic 
to seek m a more heallhj atmosphere To these wretched beings 
he had granted a passage through Ins camp, but that m future 
these and deserters of every description, should be restored , and 
his oflieers prohibited, bj the strictest orders, from suflermg the 
smallest intcrcoursi between the sullaun’s troops and the garrison 
of Onorc 

Desertions and death at length became so frequent, that it ap- 




I(’r\, nltnulod l)\ a icmnnidar’b parly from each sepoy coips 
Notwitlisl.indmji Ins igiioininioiis exit, another desertion folloucd 
tlic vami evening. 

One of 'I'ippoo .Snll.nin’s battalions employed against Onorc 
w.is commanded by Hamtlmndcr, who had formerly been an offi- 
term theCompanv’s smicc Captain 'J'orriano laid ficquenth 
nccived pu^ents ol fruit and vigetablcs, with other kind attentions, 
from this subahdar. .md .m ofliccr named .Tehan Cann , which, 
although trifling m themselves, were ver} refreshing, and doubly’ 
.icccptibh' from bemtr the icsiilt of gratitude They prove that 
bcnevoleiil actions oven to an eiiem^ seldom go unrewarded , for 
.Tehan Caiiii .md R.imchunder both acknowledged their friendship 
arosi from .i pisl sense ol the tender treatment shewn the sultaun's 
siibiects on the d( feat of .S.iduk Cann at Telhcherr>, and at the 
r.ipture of Oiioro 'J’lic command. ml receiving mtelligcnce that 
Ramchunder would tli.il night p.iss Onorc m his way to j'TncoIa, 
Sint n tnis|> ni(sseng<r to rcipiesl .1 eonference this was not 
di'cmed prudent bv Rmichunder, but b^ the same messenger he 
returned a friendly f.irow ell, w itli much cautionary advice, mtimat- 
ini: that till 11. line oflicers w ho had deserted the British colours, 
had given i\Iir/.i full iiifoi iiiiUioii of liic distressed and reduced 
state of the garrison, .iiid especially ol those hours when the works 
were most practicable yMihough R.imclmndci did not absolutely 
say ircacherv was intended, he pioceeded so far as to advise the 
Strictest vigilance, particularly at the hours of three and si\ in the 
morning 

At d.ay -break some ships appc<irmg m the offing, application 
was made to ^Lr 7 a for permission to send off a person, should they 
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lay lo tins lie pcrcniplonly refused, alleging il nas positively 
prohibited by the siiltaiin , but he promised lo send one o( Iiis o\\n 
people on board, i\ilh an open letter from Captain 7’orriano, if he 
thought piopci lie accoidingly prepared two letters, interlined 
with lime juice, and sent them lo Mir/a The contents ^\rlllcn 
Avilh ink ivcrc calculated by their ambiguity lo j)crj)lc\ i\Iir/a’s 
European inlciprclcrs, and by cvciliiig curiosity for the ansivcr, 
might impel them lo be sent of! in hopes of obtaining further intel- 
ligence The pait Airiltcn with Innc-juicc pointed out the distresses 
of the gaiTison, and the urgent necessity of relief One letter was 
from Captain Torriano to the commander in chief, the other from 
Ml Cruso to the ship’s surgeon 'While anviously a ailing the suc- 
cess of these epistles, the garrison ramparts had the niorlificalion 
to see the ships Iicar away and steer lo the southward The Icl- 
leis, after being first copied, and sent by an express lo the sul- 
taun, w’erc returned lo the fort 

On the 21st a Naiquc and nine sepoys deserted, followed bj 
several more wntliin a few' days One night five regular scpojs, 
six of the Onorc corps, and six ^oIunlecrs, went off with then 
family connexions, amounting lo thirty person'; 'J’licir example 
was soon followed by a Ilavaldar, with some other officers and 
pnvales, one of whom was shot in the atlcmpl So great was the 
distress of the garrison, that the commandant rcsohed once more 
to adopt the plan of sending private intelligence ihiough an open 
intercourse with Mangulorc, by ihcsullaun’s halearrahs, the secret 
information being interlined with lime-juice But all these schemes 
were frustrated by the infamous conduct of a British ensio-n, who 
on the 24th of January deserted his eolouis, went over lo the cue- 
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liberty to retire I obser\ ed m repl}', that as the treaty of peace 
drew near to a conclusion, and the gentlemen emploj’^ed in the 
negociation were hourly expected, he had better wait four or 
five days, in which time they would certainly arnve He informed 
me he had so often heard of their coming, and had so long expected 
them, that his patience was exhausted , and therefore should he 
vait any longer he might possibly die in the vain expectation He 
was therefore determined not to remain within the walls an hour 
longer ‘ You will therefore,’ says he, ‘ please to take the fort, 
and give me a receipt for it, and all such things in it as were for- 
merlj’- your property ’ I complied with this request, and granted 
him such an acknowledgment After which he proposed to me 
some certain articles, in number twelve, soliciting my accession to 
them as a particular fa\ our To these I agreed also , in conse- 
quence the fort was dehveied up, boats were furnished, agreeably 
to the stipulation, and the garnson went away When Colonel 
Campbell embarked, he informed me that if I forwarded a copy 
of the articles to the killidar of Onore, he would capitulate on 
similar conditions. You will therefore submit what I now trans- 
mit to you, to the kilhdar’s consideraUon , and if he is desirous to 
surrender, you will offer him the same terms, and provide for him 
accordingly Should he m that case be in want of provisions for 
his people, you will supply him properly ” 

Mirza having sent many fruitless requests to surrender the fort, 
Mr Cruso went by appointment to his durbar on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, when he apologized for the trouble he had given him, 
assuring him he had been induced to send these messages entirely 
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from fnciulsliip to Caplam Torriano, and Ins good wislies for the 
garrison in gcncml 

Being unable to procure cattle from tlie neighbouring country, 
and no fresh proMsion being supplied from hlirza, the commanding 
ofliccr and gentlemen m the garrison caused the few bullocks they 
had reserved for their own occasions to be killed, and distributed 
m equal proportions among themselves and the pin ate Europeans 
Such of the garrison <is ale flesh, had now lived for some time 
upon salted buflalo and horse flesh, of which there w’as constantlj’’ 
a dish at the commandant’s table Roasted rats were esteemed 
a daint} , and, upon the report of a cavalry horse being at the 
point of death, his throat was cut, and the flesh given to the Ma- 
homedan sepoys and lascars, (native artillerymen) who flocked 
greedily to rccoiv'o it Notwithstanding tobacco had been pur- 
chased at an extravagant price bj' the commanding officer, and 
occasionally given to the European and native troops, several wdio 
had cautiously saved this necessary article, sold it to those who 
had been less provident for its weight m silver 

About this period the fortress exhibited a dreadful scene, the 
hospitals overflowed with patients m every stage of the horrid 
disorder already mentioned, such of the remaining inhabitants as 
could possibly be attended, were placed under care of the sur- 
geons m their own liov'cls, many, from necessity, vv^ere left to more 
casual assistance at the village in the out-works The bodies of 
the diseased were for the most part so distended by putrid air, as 
scarcely to leave a trace of the human frame, and it w'as with 
difficulty a feature could be distinguished m the coilnteiiance, 
while their laborious breathing indicated every appearance of 
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strangulation. The eai could nowheie escape the groans of the 
dying, nor the eye avoid these shocking spectacles, but why 
should language attempt to describe distress, which the conduct 
of the sufferers paints in more vivid colours? These poor 
wretches, formerly subjects of a sovereign whose soul never knew 
mercy, nor felt for human woe when the victorious flag of Bntam 
first waved on the ramparts of Onore, fled to it as an asylum from 
the sultaun's oppressions, and received protection yet' now did 
these devoted beings, snatching a transient degree of strength 
from despair, crawl into the public road, and waiting there until 
the commanding officer went his evening rounds, prostrated 
themselves at his feet, implonng permission to quit this dreadful 
scene, and, as a lighter evil, meet the vengeance of an incensed 
tyrant Their prayei was granted, and the same pnnciple of 
national honour, which onginally insured them protection, was 
now extended for their safety Proper persons were appointed 
to see them go out in small parlies, after it was dark, hoping by 
this precaution, that such as were not too much exhausted to reach 
the enemy’s lines unperceived, might from their deplorable con- 
dition excite the commiseration of the centinels at the out-posts, 
and ultimately reach the distant villages 

The following morning presented a dreadful spectacle. On 
the preceding evening eighty-eight of the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, had been permitted to leave the fort, but were 
so entirely exhausted, that their route to the sultaun’s trenches 
was traced by aline of dead bodies, with the more aggravated spec- 
tacle of living infants sucking the breasts of their dead mothers A 
venerable Portugueze pnest, who had for many years been vicar of 
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lo'lihicli'rrv 'ilmh would he gnnled m a leu diiis Mr Crii'o 
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thanked the rajah for ins fnendly communication, assuring him 
that he had been authorised by captain Tomano, should such a 
conversation take place, to inform him his sentiments on that 
subject remained the same as expressed m his answer to the sul- 
taun's first summons, nor would he surrender the foit while a 
man adhered to his colours, unless by command of his superiors 
A few -days afterwards a havaldar from the sepoy guard posted 
in the enemy’s tienches reported to captain Tomano a rumour 
that the fort was to be stormed on the 22d, about four o’clock m 
the morning This information was not to be entirely slighted, 
especially as it was soon after confirmed by Jehan Caun’s hal- 
carra, who came with a similar message to that sent by the rajah of 
Zeremullee, and received the same answer The breach in the 
fort, being cleared and scarped, with a thick and formidable abbatis 
m Its front, it was not supposed they would have the teraenty to 
attack it, especially as the native tioops are not expert at general 
assaults , but in the reduced state of the garrison every prudent 
measure was to be adopted, and the commissary’s men, with their 
stores, were all ordered within the walls 

By the fort adjutant’s report, the whole number of Europeans, 
sepoys, and recruits at this time in the gamson, including black 
officers, and the sick and wounded in the hospital, amounted only 
to two hundred and fifteen Many desertions had lately taken 
place among the native troops of every descnption , during the 
preceding night, although a sepoy was shot in the attempt, five 
olheis deserted before morning, one of them, a havaldar and 
orderly to an English officer, earned off with him the gentleman’s 
sword, silver plates, and other articlesi Every hour’s expenence 
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now created fresh doubts of the fidelity' of the sepoys, nor did that 
of the nalnc officers m general escape suspicion A distrust which 
at length ga\e rise to a very disagreeable circurnstanee 

On the 23d of Fcbiuar^', in consequence of a horseman having 
imputed treachcr} to the subahdar Missauber, the Europeans 
came at night to the commanding officei, alleging the horseman 
could pro\c the subahdar to have ficquently recened letters from 
hlirza, and earned on his correspondence by the man Avho for- 
merly cornered letters from captain Tomano to colonel Goidon , 
adding that the subahdar was accessary to the late desertions, and 
parliculail} to those ot the preceding night all this was hrmlj’- 
believed by tlic regulars, and under this circumstance the dis- 
tressed state of the garrison rendered it difficult on what measures 
to resohe If only a private and dehente investigation took 
place, the complainants might attnbutc it to an ill-founded con- 
fidence, and be apprehensne of falling a saciifice- If, on the con- 
trary, a public inquiry was adopted, they might lose the attach- 
ment of an officer, i\hose great exertions and general good charac- 
ter had gi\cn him much weiglit in the garrison, and particular 
influence oicr the sepoys. Engineer Blachford was also informed, 
that tvo sepoys of the sultaun’s guard had just been with the 
quaiter-mastcr serjeaut, and informed him of a concerted plot for 
assassinating the officers and seizing the fort the attack was to 
commence at head-quarters 

A fresh difficulty now arose, in consequence of two sepoys 
being ordered for execution in the evening The Europeans em- 
ployed to execute the last criminal, having been stigmatized by 
ihcir companions as hangmen, were averse to a repetition of that 
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disagieeable duty, and modestly represented tlicir objection to tlie 
commanding officer, Avho informed them the duty must be done, 
and he would be present at the execution This representation 
having been respectfully made, no notice u as then taken of it at the 
appointed hour captain Torriano, accompanied by three other gen- 
tlemen attended the party The place of execution iias bctivccii 
the enemy’s batteries and the fort while on their way thither they 
were interrupted by the hasty amval of a person who had been 
emploj'ed to gam information, after a priiate coni creation ivith 
the captain he retired, and the party proceeded While the cnmi- 
nals stood under the gallows with halters about their necks the 
quarter-master serjeant, hitherto distinguished for exemplary con- 
duct, with a countenance expressne of every humane sensation, 
dropped upon his knees, and, in the name of all the Europeans 
supplicated for a pardon to the deserters The commandant im- 
mediately replied, that both himself and his brave comrades must 
be sensible it was his first wish to oblige them in every reasonable 
request, but in the present instance a paramount duty to his em- 
ployers, himself, and every man under his command, precluded all 
possibility of compliance This he was assured they would readily 
credit, when at a proper time they were informed of the reasons for 
this resolution The execution was then ordered, but on tlie 
appearance of some reluctance, captain Torriano took a pistol 
from the holster, and threatening to shoot the first man who re- 
fused obedience, the criminals were launched into eternitj 

On leavmg this distressing scene, captain Torriano hastened 
to the fort, where an alarming occurrence required immediate 
attenuon The person who so hastily addressed him, when pro- 
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cccding to the place of c\cculion, gave information that all the 
sepoys posted in the outworks, headed by their jeinautdar, had 
agreed to desert to the 01101113' the following night The guards 
were dircctl} withdniwn fioni the oulwoiks, and the guns brought 
into the fort The jeinautdar, suspected to be the ringleader, w'as 
pul III irons, and sent into close confinenient, where, conscious of 
his guilt, he comniitted suicide 

In the mean time Mr Cruso repaired to Mir2a's durbar, to 
compkiin of his not having rclieicd the sullaun’s guard stationed 
at Onorc, and to inform him, if not mimediately done, twenty of 
his men would be ordered out of the fort Mirza sent an apo- 
logj with the neccssarj order, which had onlj' been prevented by 
a niulliphcil3 of business In the evening the sepoy who com- 
municated the iiilcndcd assassination of the European officers, 
undenv entail exainmalioii, in which it appeared he w'as addicted 
todnnking, and his story proved altogether absurd and improbable, 
the garrison were nevertheless so strongl3’ impressed with the idea, 
that at night when the commanding officer retired to his couch 
near the breach, he found himself attended by a guard of Euro- 
peans, with fixed ba3oncls On the sullaun’s guard being re- 
lieved, agrccabl}' to the stipulation, two field-pieces, loaded w’ltli 
grape-shot, were placed under a proper guard, with lighted 
matches, immediatel3 opposite Uic station, where they remained 
until the evacuation of Onore It is almost unnecessary to re- 
mark, that this step was taken for the sole puipose of dissipating 
the prejudices of the Europeans, which no argument could subdue. 
"When it IS considered that these prejudices originated entirely 
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from fidelity and attachment to their officers, they will be found 
more desenung of applause than reprehension 

The commander m chief being daily expected m a icssel off 
Onore, captain Torriano prepared the following letter to be ready 
on his arrival, which affords a statement of affairs on the 28th of 
February, 1784 

“ It is with the greatest surpnse and regret, I find tlie re- 
peated representations I liaie made of the distress, and alarming 
situation of the Onore garnson, totally unattended to; and my fre- 
quent and ardent request that some lessel of force, for lanous 
reasons, should lay off this port, not complied iMth Regardless 
of ray own fate, I cannot but acutely feel the suffenngs of my 
•brave comrades, who although now greatly reduced m number, a 
prey to disease, surrounded by death, and deceiied by fruitless 
promises of relief, still adhere to me. To enumerate their suffer- 
ings would swell this letter bey'ond a prudent size for its convey- 
ance, I shall therefore only mention, that within the short period 
of SIX weeks five hundred persons, soldiers and natives, ha\c fallen 
victims to a cruel pestilence which rages within these walls De- 
sertion nearly keeps pace with death so serious and so incredible 
IS the former, that among the number lately gone over to the 
enemy is a British officer The effect of such conduct on the mind 
of the now almost desponding garnson, is easier to conceiie than 
desenbe Mirza, the sultaun’s commanding officer, is daily urging 
us in the strongest terms and most threatening manner, to capitu- 
late, assunng us we need no longer indulge any' hope of relief, 
and that if the terms granted by Tippoo Sultaun to the garrison 
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ul M.iiiciilorc arc not now nccoplccl, less merciful will be llicpoi- 
lion of llio-’C, wlio, from l.iimiic and disease, must in a short lime 
nun itabl\ fall into the liands of the siillaiin 

“ I^\cr\ means m my jiowcr shall be evened to defend the 
phue, while a gram of nee remains for siibsislcncc, but I trust 
the British arms will not be so shamefully tarnished as to admit 
this loria'ss, unsupjiorted, to fall into the enemy’s hands Of my 
few olhecr-, dc.ith has deprned me of one, desertion of another, 
m\ garri'-oii is reduced to sivi}' cflcctnc men to prcscn’c them I 
ha\( been reduced to the ncccssit 3 ’ of withdiawmg the guards 
from the outworks, ihccncnn haiing nearly' succeeded m seducing 
the whole, for although cicr^v man taken m the act of desertion, 
has been put to death, still so great is the dread of the horrid dis- 
order, which siiccps aw a} all Iicforc it, and so little the hope of 
relief, that the evecutions linic not had the intended effect The 
(juantit\ of proMsions remaining m the fort is very small, and 
willi reerct I add, that creat part of the nee, the only food of the 
scpins, IS much damaged 

“ 'I'lie cnem 3 line received a strong leinforccmcnt, and the 
l)U\c\ informs me tlie^ arc to be increased by ten additional bat 
tahons on their arnval we are told more hostile measures will be 
adopted, to bring us to a proper sense of our condition, for which 
jiurposc the sultaun has sent another ofheer to command the 
Onorc arm} Much of this information was intended to intimi- 
date the garrison , and 1 am sorry to add it has had the desired 
efl'cet on most of the sepoys 

“ 1 hear hostilities arc commenced m the Sadurhagur quarter, 
and from v.irious causes I have great reason to be apprcliensue 

\ 
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foi ibe safety of Fortified Island. I flatter m^^self it is needless to 
add anything fuither to evince the necessity of some step being 
immediately taken to relieve tins fort, nor ivill I relinquish the 
hope that 1 shall not be left to a capitulation, even though accom- 
panied by the best terms, and originalmg in the most absolute 
necessity Should this be received, please to Are two guns and 
lowei the ensign In any future notes, my pi ivate communica- 
tions will be by interlineations with lime juice, which a clear fire 
will bring to light ” 

Seveial officers, with every one of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and European piivates, wcie now, more or less, afflicted by 
the scurvy, on its appearance, the surgeons pronounced vege- 
tables and exercise to bo the only things from which either pre- 
vention or cure could be expected people were accordingly em- 
ployed secretly to purchase a quantity of gaiden-seeds m the 
enemy’s camp, which were portioned to the Europeans and 
sepoys, with an earnest exhoitalion to cultivate them for the pre- 
seivation of life This being actnely pursued for some time, the 
fort and outworks exhibited a scene of verdure, but from long 
confinement, and the indolence inseparable from scoibutic dis- 
ordei-s, their minds lost the necessaiy energ}-^, and sunk into a state 
of torpor inimical to exertion In a few weeks both Europeans 
and sepoys gave up gardening, and the disease gaming strength, 
became dreadfully fatal The gentlemen m the fort left nolhino- 

undone which even parental solicitude could haie devised Thej' 

laboured with their own hands to supply the feeble Europeans 
Nvith vegetables, and by example endeavoured to excite emula- 
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Uon They made sk.ttle-grounds, and gave ever; encouragement 
to the exercise, by joining m it themselves The fe^v remaining 
horees of tlie caialry were ordered out to accommodate such in- 
valids as could be lifted up and keep their seal, by the assistance 
of supporters These humane exertions were frequently efficacious, 
and reflect the highest honour on the officers, their conduct also 
exhibits a striking proof of the infinite advantage which may be 
denved from resolutely combating a disorder which mevitably 
destrojs those who give way to it, for while the most dreadful 
mortality pervaded the native inhabitants and sepoys, only five out 
of thirty-five Europeans fell a sacrifice 

On the 4th of March, about four o’clock in the morning, the 
Gentries were alarmed by the finng of musketry at Fortified 
Island, and on the officers repainng immediatel; to the ramparts. 
It became endent that fortress was attacked by the enemy, the 
finng continued for some time, and then ceased At sun-nse the 
officers discovered by their glasses about twenty men sittine m 
the veranda of a house on the summit of the hill, whom they con- 
cluded to be the garrison, which amounted to that number, who 
were supposed to have been seized and secured by the enemy 
Soon after the English colours were hoisted, either with the hope 
of deceivmg the gamson of Onore. or to decoy the vessels expected 
with a supply of prov isions 

The treacherous v eil was now withdrawn, and the capture of 
Fortified Island no longer admitted a doubt m the minds of the 
gentlemen at Onore that the fort would be attacked. The com- 
manding officer therefore thmking it necessary to make these suspi- 
cions publicly known, dispatched iMr Cruso to Mirza with a re- 
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inonslrance on such shameful conduct That gentleman enter- 
taining no doubt of his personal secunty, proceeded to the enemy’s 
trenches, where he was informed the caun had rode out: he went 
asam the next momins, and after vaitins some time was received 
in the durbar. Mr Cruso, in the name of his commanding oScer, 
informed Mirza he could not sufficient!} express his astonishment 
at the sultaun’s open \iolation of public faith, in haiing assaulted 
and taken Fortified Island; that the present sisittohis durbar 
SI as not so much to know uhether the fort of Onore was to be , 
next attacked, as to giie him notice, that as he fully expected such 
a treacherous attempt, so was he resolutely prepared to resist it. 
Extraordinary as it may appear to those unacquainted with the 
duphciU and chicanery of the Indian character, Mirza positively 
denied having attacked the island, and grar ely rephed, that the 
English officer commanding there had for some time given great 
disgust to his sepoys, by refusing them proper provisions, whilst 
he luxunously feasted upon poultry and liquors sent from time to 
time for the use of the gentlemen at Onore At the time his 
people were thus disaffected, this imprudent officer endeavoured 
to seduce the wife of a Xaique, who vas by caste a brahmin, and 
at length had recourse to violence. On this outrage the husband 
flew to his comrades, interested them and their jemautdar in his 
cause, and then went in .i bod} to the officer’s quarters; where 
remonstrating ^vith a freedom which he construed mto insolence, 
they were threatened with death The aggneied party had im- 
mediate recourse to arms, and attacked the officer, who was sup- 
ported by half his gamson This occasioned the irregular fire 
heard at Onore While these mutual hostilities were pending. 



one of the siilliiiiifs boats accidentally passing Foilified Island, 
Mas Iiadcd by the imitinccrs, m’Iio intrcated to be taken on board 
Tins being reported to j\rir/a, he sent orcr a messenger to the 
English ofliccr to leprescnt tlie folly of continuing at his post Milh 
onl\ eleven men, rctominending him to leave the island, and 
oflenng ever} acconimodation in his camp, until an opportunity 
prc'-cntcd for proceeding to an English settlement The officer 
declined quitting the island, but desired Wir/ia vvmuld send ov'cr 
a siifikicnt force to take charge of the fort. Ins request was com- 
plied with, and these were the men who had been seen from the 
ramparts of Onorc All this was related by Mir/a in the grav^est 
manner, md the jemauldnr, the brahmin Naiquc and his vnfc, 
with five stpovs (tutored for the purpose, at the peril of their 
Inc's) v\( re brought into the durbai, to corroborate Muza's stoi_j 
It IS almost unnecessary to observe that the whole of this tale was 
a l.dincation of the sullaun’s officer to dccciv'c the commandant 
To one so fertile at invention and villainous evasion as IVIirza, 
I^Ir. Ciiiso could make no repl^, c\ccj)L llial he sliould repeat this 
c\Iraordmar 3 talc to the commanding ofiicei at Onorc, and took 
leave b} observing, that is he was not a prmcijial, it did not be- 
come him to discuss the subject, but lie could not suppress an 
anjireliLiisioii, tlial when lieasseitcd at the English licad-quarters, 
he had liec'ii told such a storj' bj the ofliccr m command of the 
sultaun's arm}, Ins own veracitj' would be called m question 

Vt this lime captain 'J’orriaiio received a lettei fiom geneial 
M‘Lcod, dated March 7tli, 17H4, on board the Clic -.terfield Jndia- 
man oil Onorc, desiring to be informed of the stale of the garrison, 
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and ofteiing his bcsL services The sickness of ihc gairison, ihc 
]atc ihreaLening conibinalion, the debility of the Europeans, the 
treachery of the sullaunvin llic capture of Fortified Island, and 
beyond all, the general despondcnc}' 11111011 now prevailed, and 
would no doubt greatly increase iilicn the gcncial sailed, induced 
the commandino; officer to iiish foi an honourable termination to 
his difficulties, he thcrcfoic resolved to piofit bj" an opporluniLy 
so critically piesentcd to convey a soldier’s feelings, and accord- 
ingly sent a copy of the letter previously written to general M'Lcod, 
and already inserted 

A draft of this Icttci having been c\plained to Mirza b} Mr 
Cruso, he assented with much apparent satisfaction to its being 
sent oft to the Chesterfield, but he took especial care it never 
should bo delivered to the general, or if delivered and answered, 
he suppressed the answer Deceitful as had been his conduct 
respecting the capture of Fortified Island, his behaiiour with re- 
gard to the letter sent to general M‘Leod exceeded it in folly, 
cruelty, and duplicity The falsehoods he permitted to be told 
in his durbar, by boatmen and messengers tutored for the purpose, 
who were supposed to have been employed m the delivery of the 
lettei, and intrusted with a cool indifferent icrbal answei, instead 
of a written reply toils interesting contents, -were uttered before 
Mr Cruso m the gravest manner possible The stories fabricated 
on this occasion by Mirza and his colleagues, to answ'er their owm 
wi etched purpose, would astonish and disgust a generous Briton, 
unused to such chicanery They occupy man}' pages in the 
journal, but the detail would now have little interest, it will suffice 
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forty Malawars, and other natives of the coast, wcie desirous of 
deserting to us, an artifice too shallow to succeed 

The next morning the faithful spy, formerly mentioned, was 
dispatched to the enemy’s camp, to piocure, if possible, a secret 
interview with the officer taken at Forlified Island, and convey 
him a little mone}' In this he fortunately succeeded, and on the 
13th returned, AVith a letter from the officer, apparently written 
Avith charcoal and Avater, and scarcely legible it contained an 
account of the island having bee^ taken by the sultaun’s people 
That himself Avith the other officers, and a prnale European, were 
confined m the same prison, after having been plundered of 
every thing, except the clothes on their backs, they were 
threatened AAUth being sent to Senngapatam, unless the} enteied 
mto the sultaun’s service, and the infamous ensign, aaIiosc deser- 
tion has been already noticed, had been frequently Anth them, to 
offer, on such conditions,, the restoration of their pioperty, and 
a supply of every other convenience That the sepoys, and even 
the officers’ servants taken Avith them, had been compelled to enter 
mto the sultaun’s service, m Avhich the jepiautdar aajs promoted to 
the rank of subahdar, and sent back to Foitificd Island This 
gentleman acknowledged the receipt of the money, and declaring 
that no hardship should drive them to enter into the sultaun’s ser- 
vice, entreated captain Tomano to exert himself for their release. 

There had not been any communication Avith the enem}’ since 
Mr. Cruso’s last interview witliMirza, Avho had since twice denied 
himself Avhen that gentleman repaired to the batteries Early m 
the morning of the iSth a messenger came to the fort, Avitli a 
polite message from the caun, requesting to see Mi Cruso imme- 
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<ii.itcl>, on tlic contents of ii \cry important pcnrnnna just rc- 
»Ti\c(l fmm tlic siiltann No time was lost in obc} ing the sum- 
inon-i, nnd tlinl gentleman soon returned with llicjojfni news of 
pence Ixrinj: ronrludcd between the Jbiglisli nnd Tippoo Sultaun, 
lie bronqlil aUo the follow inq letter from Messrs Sadleir, Staunton, 
nnd Huddlt'sione, the Mndnis commissioners, enclosing an extract 
tmm ill It pirt of iht treats which related to Onorc 

To Coptmu John SniitticI Tornano, commnudtvg at Onorc 

r hast the honour to mfonii } ou that peace was 
M'lirdiN concluded In tween the Honounililc Comp mj and the 
n tint!) 'Iippoo Sultaun Jlalndnur We enclose jou .m cstnict of 
tilt artiele of trrnts whirh rel ites to Onorc, Carwar, nnd Sadashc- 
nuuda lunt’ibh to which, wi desire ^ on w ill deln cr Onorc, &:c 
to the ofliter of tin nabob, who shall produce this letter, and 
embtrk with the troojis on the \csscls now si iii for that jiurposc 
'• W r enclose a litter to sou from the select coiiimittcc of 
Bombay, iti wliirli thes desin >ou toobcj our directions Should 
Cantar and Sadaslu nguda be includid m jour coiimiaiid, you 
will gi\t orders for tlieir evacuation and delivery , as well as Onorc, 
and embark the gnrnson We enclose tlie nabob’s order to Ins 
officers for supply mg the troops with prov isions and other neccs- 
rarv assistance, and have the lionour to be, with iiiueli esteem. 

Your most obedient, humble sonants, 
Antiionx SADurn, 

Cemp nl.r ^far,pa/ay, G L StA U NTO V, 

15/A /forf/i 178A J IIuUCLLSTON 


\ OL iV 
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As Mirza had intrusted Mr Ciuso with those papers, not 
officially, but for the pnvale satisfaction of captain Tornano and 
the Onore garrison, until the duplicates arrived, Mr Cruso re- 
turned them the next morning, when Mirza invited him to nde in 
the evening, and afterwards to a nautch (of dancing girls) and 
a supper This entertainment nas confined to a few of Mirza's 
select fi lends, when all was hilarity and good-humour he led his 
guest into an inner apartment, and there shewed him colonel 
Gordon’s answer to tlie letter sent him by major Tornano on the 
7ih of February Taking advantage of this festive season, IMr. 
Ciuso reminded Mirza of a foimer promise to communicate the 
contents of general M'Leod’s answer to captain Torriano's letter 
written when the general was last off the port, this also he pro- 
duced, but positively refusing to part with it, Mr Cruso read it 
with so great attention as to be able on his return to the fort to 
commit It to paper, and next morning delivered it to the command- 
ing officer, the contents, at the time peculiarly interesting, are now 
unnecessary to be inserted 

On the 18lh two vessels, with several boats, anchored in the 
offing, the largest making a signal for a boat, an open letter was, 
as usual, sent to Maw Mirza, who dispatched it by a special mes- 
senger In the evening he returned with a letter from captain 
Scott, of the Hawke Indiaman, mentioning his amval from Man- 
gulore, with orders from the commissioners to evacuate Onore, 
and embark the garrison on the vessels then under his convoy for 
that purpose 
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General Oidets, Onorc20th of March 1784 

“ Replete with the highest sense of gratitude to this 
garrison, the Commandant, in the warmest manner thanks the 
officers, heads of departments, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of every corps, for their courage, toil, and conduct, during 
a fatiguing siege of more than tlnee months, and a painful 
blockade of much longer continuance He is assured, from a 
determination to do ample justice in his representations to the 
Honourable the Select Committee at Bombay, and to bngadier 
general IM'Leod, commander in chief of the army, of the spint 
and perseverance they have in so great a degree evinced, they 
■will receive more flattenng commendations on their amval at the 
presidency, than it is m his power to bestow ” 

The same evening, captain Tomano, in compliance with a 
pressing invitation, paid his first visit to Mirza, accompanied by 
captain Scott, and three other gentlemen They met, agreeably 
to a preconcerted plan, at the sultaun's battenes IMirza was at- 
tended by the rajah of Zeremullee, and a numerous suwarree , the 
sultaun’s troops forming a line from the battenes to the durbar, 
paid the British commandant all the European military honours 
as be passed their respective corps After a plentiful supper, 
consisting of every dainty procurable, the company were enter- 
tained Ull day-light by the best dancing girls in the camp They 
then returned to the fort, the road from the durbar to the battenes 
being, as before, lined with troops 

Dmmg the conviviahty of the eiening, captain Tomano 
asked Mirza some questions regarding the officer who had so 
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shamefully deserted his colours duiing the distressing siege. 
Mirza answered he was a villain, or he never would have left his 
comrades at such a moment But if it afforded the smallest grati- 
fication to his injured countrymen, he could assure them the igno- 
minious culpnt was then in irons for misconduct recently com- 
mitted in camp, and confined within a few yards of the spot where 
they Avere then sitting 

On the 22d Mirza and the-rajah of Zeremullee, attended by 
Mr Cruso and an officer, Avent on board the Hawke Indiaman, 
which presented to them a scene of perfect novelty and sur- 
piise They Avere much pleased with tlie extenor of the ship, but 
appeared in astonishment at the arrangements and accommoda- 
tions within, which they minutely examined, and expressed the 
highest satisfaction. On going on board, and departing from th? 
Hawke, they were saluted, and in every mstance treated by cap- 
tain Scott with the politest attention At night Mirza prepared 
another supper, and entertained his guests with music and dancing 
girls till day-break. 

On the 24lh, seven bullocks, thirty sheep, a supply of dholl, 
ghee, tobacco, and jaggiee Avere shipped for the use of the troops, 
but from a AVant of boats, and the dilatonness of the sultauifs 
people, the embarkation aent on slowly, nor could eitlier remon- 
strances or persuasion accelerate it Seieral small guards from 
Tippoo’s troops being observed in different paits of the outAvorks, 
on Aihich innoAalion the commandant had not been consulted, 
he sent a complaint to Mirza, vith an inquiry Avhy they were thus 
posted He apologized for their haiing been posted without a pro- 
per representation, which AAas the fault of the messenger, but said 
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that the\ Mere tlius placed to prevent the escape of Narrain Kow, 
a brahmin of consequence, whom the rebel Hyat, on his treaty 
ivith general jMathews, had appointed collector of the revenue, 
as also to hinder the flight of the former inhabitants of that coun- 
try, vho might then be in the fort, adding that the sultaun had 
Ciien him the most positne orders not to snffer the gamson to 
embark unless all his people irere given up 

Had the smallest doubt existed of the fate to •which these un- 
fortunate persons were devoted upon therr falling into the hands 
of the sultaun, this order would have removed iL It therefore 
became the duly of humanity, as well as national honour, to 
shield them from the tyrant’s vengeance. Captain Tomano im- 
mediatelv determined at all events to save them; but in the pre> 
sent situation of afairs he thought it most prudent to temponze; 
and pTictism? a vutuous deception, he acquainted ifirza that 
-rhatever number of people under this description had remained, 
he must have considered as part of that garri-on he had received 
o-deis to -nthuraw, and should consequently have insisted upon 
embonoDg them, but they were then totally out of the question; 
fa-, suspecting what would happen, they had made their escape, 
iCma rephed" he was greatlv m^^c— ec, as he himself had 
Jal-en such p-ecautions, that rt was impcsiole fra man to have 
the camp without tis knewiedge; he the-efor- hoped tliere 
^ no objection to his sea — ^ ^ the i a_d ga„./c:.; c 
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jMeasures having been adopted dunng these messages to render 
the search abortive, Mirza’s request was readily complied with 
To conceal these men in the fort was not difficult but to convey 
them on board the vessels required the utmost caution. < A brah- 
min, bigoted to his religious ceremonies, will hardly forego them 
e\en for the preservation of life When the Search in the gallivat 
uas ended, the wretched Narrain Row, terrified almost to stupi- 
dity, was sent on board, disguised as a Lascar, and shut up in a 
small dark place, separated from the hold The brahmin had 
not been there more than an hour, when Mirza informed captain 
Toinano that ha\ing in vain searched for him on shore, he must 
be permitted to place a guard on board the gallivat until she 
sailed out of the river, to prevent the brahmin obtaining admit- 
tance The commandant having a point of consequence to carry 
for the Company, with Mirza, thought it prudent to grant his re- 
quest The point so material, was the embarkation of the guns 
and stores of the fort, together with the treasure belonging to thd 
Company for, strange and reprehensible as it must appear, not 
one of these articles, nor the destiny of the inhabitants, had been 
mentioned, cither in the Commissioners' orders, or in the third 
article of peace, which they sent to the commandant Fortunately', 
after a long altercation, which terminated in a handsome pecu- 
niary gratification, this difficulty was surmounted, and the eigh- 
teen-pouiider guns, field-pieces, running-shot, shells, musquet- 
ammunition, and a quantity of ponder were shipped off, and a 
receipt obtained for some powdqr unaioidably left behind for 
want of a proper conveyance. 

Nanain Row, n hose weak frame and debilitated system ren- 

I 
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(irrr(i e m^k iiro almost im|)t>ssil)|( m Ins cUxo confinement in llic 
liiiM f)t 'i c'lloni, p iss( (1 (lie snltntin*' cenlinel in Ins disguise ol .n 
I,i'i ir, and «.is emrr moi< sapl^ lodgtd in llic fori, tlierc he 
rrimimd nniil ilu '.’(nli, tin dii_\ drslined lor einimrking llic prnatc 
iln •'Ilk, ninn c« ssar\ stn.inls. noincn, rlnldrcn, find nil 
lull tin nn n uinh r arms, nor utre llic hnilnmns forgol ]5ul llic 
iinpc'. lor lh(irsit(l\ \\< re s)( ndt r, mid llic gi m ml prospect dis- 
eouncme Mn" Min’i, in ohedienre to llie sull.uin’s orders, in- 
'I'tid «>n posjinii eonfidintnl per-ons lo c\ainniL llic contents ol 
all elu 'Is and pickaets.nnd the ronntcn.inco of c\cr_\ person nlio 
'lirndd < mintk soim ol tin 'O inspi clors had been einplo 3 cd in 
lit loft, and rr 'uli (1 in tin t<»\vn, so that neithi r sircar propcrl\, 
nor -ns inlMbii ml <if ()nor«,<ould bt r landestinch earned oil 
lilt- l>rt a Mifil Hire of tin 'C e\annnc rs snei’isitd tiu idta of 
in ding It tin in'lrmmnl «tf their onii dectplion The xeiicnddc 
\ii-irof lilt Homi'Ii rimrtli, I ili b fleet list d, had dcposiitd ni the 
fori, nith llie totnm mtlant s It ixe, stxtnd large chests filled aitli 
nn lers and tiriimitnts bthmgiiiu to the Poringnevc t Inirch at 
Onori tin 't "tn st nt do« ii lo the lie.n h w itli the gre.ilesl care, 
itui p iriiriil.ir or*it (' d'' n ih it tin snliamrs people should on no 
artoiim lie p>mnl«tl to op< n tht m, evtept m the commniidanl s 
pitMint 'fht < stnor.iman iiiagmludi ol tin chests, .nid the 
nilrrlcl inxstirx of tin .ittt iidanis, did not lad to evcitc tlic c\- 
jxritd (iino'iU M hnelh ciplam 'I’orriano armed, and ordcr- 
mg tin rht'ls to bi niiloektd, msitad of the expected brnhimns, 
linx tnnitd out l'Mb« miaucs of the apostlt s, m ith a mimber of 
saints, all tbt si/e of bb, niid splendidly dressed ^Vhilc the 
..Ueiilioiiol llie inspectors was thus engaged, the jioor shn cring 
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brahmin, ■who had been waiting at some distance down the nver, 
up to his chin in water, was received on board the Indiaman’s 
pinnace, and stowed awaj under some bullocks. The boat hav- 
ing been previously examined, rowed bnskly under the baltenes, 
and to the satisfaction of the whole gamson, earned him in safety 
on board the Hawke 

The principal object of the sultaun’s vengeance having thus 
found an asylum, the safety of the other brahmins required equal 
consideration, lest an open interference should create a rupture 
■with Mirza It was at length suggested, as the most feasible 
method, to attempt passing them among the sick Mr Cruso 
accordingly rolled a large bandage, dipped m turmeric,, round the 
head of one, and placing him in a dooly, (a sort of palanquin), 
he made him swallow a strong emetic, with an intention it should 
operate at the time of his examination Thus prepared, the brah- 
min was sent down to the hospital-boat, the commandant keep- 
ing wuthin view to watch the success of humanity, and prevent 
mischief in case of failure Feai, unfortunately, took such strong 
possession of the brahmin's mind as prevented all power in the 
emetic, and the bandage proving loo flimsy a disguise for the 
argus-eyes of the inspectors, he was challenged by name, and in- 
stantly surrounded beginning to be very roughly handled, the 
commandant rode up, and demanded who had dared to commit 
outrage on the sick ^ The sullaun’s people declared it was all a 
deception, and growing clamorous, the commandant immediately 
ordered the man to be taken back to the fort, saying the surgeon 
should explain the business, he having the sole management of the 
hospital to which the patient belonged The only remaining ox- 
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pcdient \\as lo clolhe the brahmins m the sepoy uniform, and in- 
lernn\ them ^Mlh the regulars of that corps, avIio weie lo embark 
the nc\l day, thus arranged, the boats containing the sick, bag- 
gage, and garrison stores, dioppcd down to the bai, to remain at 
anchor until the whole embarkation was ready 

The nc\l morning IMr Crnso repaiied lo Mir/ia’s durbar, lo 
clear up the aflair of the sick brahmin, and demand a positive 
answer lo a request (which had been previously evaded) for a 
boat to carry ofl eleven \aluable hoises belonging to the com- 
mandant and other English gentlemen When this request was 
first made, he promised compliance, but as often as it had been 
repealed, some evasion succeeded Respecting the brahmin, 
Mirza behaved well, it was represented that being oiiginally a 
man of low station in the brahmimcnl tribe, he had been em- 
ployed in the hospital to wail upon the invalids of his own caste, 
and at hir Cruso’s earnest solicitation, on taking upon himself the 
responsibility of gelling him aw'ay', IMiiza agreed to make no fur- 
ther opposition The paltry equivocations concerning a boat for 
con\ eying the liorscs, w'crc now' loo notorious to admit a doubt of 
the sullann having ordered them to be detained for his own use 
On this intimation, captain Tornano, ordering the guards 
from the sultaun’s liciiclics, and the troops to be ready lo embark, 
sent Mr Ciuso with an officer lo Mirza’s durbar, finally lo de- 
mand the resti til lion of the officers and garrison treacherously 
captured at Fortified Island, lo request a pilot lo conduct the 
Company’s gallnat o\ci the bar, audio stipulate that a British 
guard should keep possession of the fort until all the rest were 
embarked Furllici, that the sullaun’s troops should not enter the 
VOL IV z 
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fort until the last man bad struck the colours and entered the boat, 
Tvhen the keys would be delivered to the sultaun's officer appointed 
to receive them To the demand for the prisoners taken at Forti- 
fied Island, Mirza declared it could not be complied with, without 
an express order from Tippoo Sultaun. A pilot to conduct th6 
gallivat was furnished, and the proposed plan of evacuation ac- 
ceded to These arrangements being concluded, the troops 
marched to the beach , among them ivere the devoted brahmitis, 
m full uniform and accoutrements they had been previously ad- 
monished to shew no alarm, nor be under the smallest terror from 
the Sultaun’s people, but, in full confidence of support, to bayonet 
the first man who should attempt to seize them. 

■While the commandant was giving orders for the delivery of a 
few horses belonging to Tippoo’s cavalry, taken at Bednore, to 
the persons waiting to take charge of them, he received a message 
fiom Mirza replete with affected sorrow at the Sultaun's boats 
not being sufficiently strong and commodious for the gentlemefrs 
horses, to accompany the present embarkation, but promising they 
should be sent after their departure, so as to meet them at Sedas- 
haggcr The obvious meaning and palpable falsehood of this 
message rendeied its insolence intolerable The troops were 
thciefore ordered instantly to embark, and the officers, indignant 
at the infamous conduct of Mirza, saw their horses shot upon the 
spot ' 

The sacrifice of these noble animals, while it excited the com- 
miseration of their owners, struck the Sultaun's people with asto- 
nishment But neither did that astonishment, nor the confusion 
occasioned by the act itself, dnert their attention for one moment 
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I'n'iii lilt ir priori]) tl ol)irrl. llii mi iirr oI llic lo.iliniins Dcrpl\ 
\rt 1(1 JO ll) \l roooiop noil nrlifin . llie pi i oil ir i liiinirli riilir of 
\'nlir(. lilt \ Mi‘pi rli tl ii t oiioli r-plot, nod tormo'j .ill tlirir .it- 
Irniii'O t') ili> ( ml) itl. limn ol lln troo])'-, MOf'kd nol, to .1 m.m, 
l\^r^ linlioiio K I roll, miiiI ln••l'^l d on tliur l>i iiili di In rrcd op 
Ci])lTin *1 ctji mo ti Mill 10^ Nil idih londlun to iIiom' lioooomljlc 
tiod loiio mr p.ioi ipK iilnili lind liitlnilo ii^iil.ilid liis 1 00- 
ihtrl. Irjoiio' d llii \ ‘Imold im! In *-01111 d lis lin I is( .u I on tins 
ill ( III il 'pol I poo 1)1 lof ;lii( 111 III d ill It if till* bntlimim wen 
I ol It *l toll) ' n 1 11 op, lilt Onon o iimoo *-110011! Iil di Unmi d, ]ir 
po'ilnilv ill 1 1 III d ool n tom 'Imold In imo In d mIoIl Iil* lind 
j> nil I lo I'rfriid lorn. mdiiMiIolilv i oinio.mdio" lln Iroop*- .tnd 
lirilmom imo’rdtiiih loiiiihol, Im di ridi <1 coodorl mIi on d ill 
fo.lhrr I'ppo limn 

'Hr jro ltd )) t* mm otdi f» d lit II IM llii lo*i ololcllim \)crr 
col) It} 10;.’, till* 'ol> ilidtir, Mn*- min r, Il n im: Im KliI lln g-ili*'' on 
tl r Ji''ii’r, ii n ‘ijo d III id( In t.'ipl on 'J'orn mo, '•Inn k lln IJnlisli 
coloor, md roiimi', lloooi;li n •^dh-porl, u-iuoLd lln, Ki\sU) 
ilif ‘'olimii- ii'licir otdind lo l d.i pm-'-i *■'•100 . 0 lio*-!* iklacli- 
101 111 M >i<'d "illmol llir ootuoik*- oolil lIii*- 1 1 K moil , li.id l.iKcn 
pi III 'lln mIioU lx oij mm ' iti h t mli itio d, 1 npl no ’J’omnoo fol- 
loMi d nilli l))o I In -I' ol lu nou In ioo^iii*^ to lln* Comp.io\ ISmliL 
I 00110,: 00, lln \ "Itl oIiIil’mI lo ton Imr oodi r tin* poos ol the fort 
Hold d.n-liri iK, "Inn tin Wull pnlln il nod nil the ho.ils jiro- 
« ri drd om r lln* I'lr, lln ollii 1 IN i ml) irl.i'd on ho. ml the ll.iwkc 
Imliimno, itid lln "Imh ih 1 1 *- oh d for Homli.n 

Dotiiip lliL \o\,i”< tloiln r t iiplioo ‘J orri 100 11 ".irded the sei- 
ricet of the sob did ir Mi" mix r " ilh n ji.or o| pold bno"Ies, pro- 
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moted four of the sepo 3 ’s, whose conduct had mented his approba- 
tion, and presented each of them with silver bangles The majo- 
rity of the European soldiers, for the same reason, were raised to 
the rank of non-commissioned officers Their behaviour furnishes 
an additional proof to n remaik of Marechal Saxe, that “ the 
bravery of troops is a variable and uncertain quality of the mind,” 
for most of these \ery men fled from Cundapore, and had scarcely 
breathed after their disgrace, when their conduct at Onore merited 
the highest commendation, which was never forfeited dunng the 
siege 

As public testimonies of an honourable discharge of confiden- 
tial trust justly ment a degree of consideration, to which the com- 
mentanes of an induidual have not an equal claim, the narrative 
cannot be more consistently, nor more honourably concluded than 
by inserting the sense the government of Bombay were pleased to 
express to the Court of Directors of the brave and gallant conduct 
of the commandant and garnson of Onore 

Bombai/, 15th April 1784 

“ With much pleasure we embrace this opportunity 
of acknowledging ourselves highlj' satisfied with the brave and 
gallant defence of the fortress of Onore, by captain Tomano, 
of jour artillery, during the continuance of the siege, and his 
conduct since the cessation of hostilities took place, until he re- 
ceived the Commissioners" orders to surrender Onore to the 
nabob ” 


A TBUE COPY 


(Signed) 


James Beck, 

Secretary. 
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Gcnaal Ok/cja, Bombay, 4't/i May, J784 

“ The honourable the President and select committee, 
in testimony of the just sense they bear of the bi.ive and spirited 
defence of the foi tress of Onore, as uell of the regular conduct 
of the Iroopsj since the cessation of hostilities took place, until it 
iras eiacuatcd on the conclusion of the treaty of peace, return 
their thanks in particular to captain John Samuel Toriiano, whose 
conduct on this command reflects on him the hisliest honoui , 
and to all the officers, and men in general, who latelj' composed 
that garrison ” 

To these testimonies of approbation in India, the Court of 
Directors in England were pleased to confer a Majoi's brevet- 
comniission on captain Toiriaiio, and to espress their approbation 
in the following paragraph of then general lettei to the governor 
and council of Bombay 

“ We liaie considered of jour representation in favour 
of captain John Samuel Torriano, the senior officer of artillery 
upon your establishment, and fioni the peculiar circumstances of 
his case, and as a rew ard for his gallant sen ices in the defence 
of Onore during the late siege, we hereby dnect that you grant 
him a Major’s bre\ et-comraission, to bear date from the 14th of 
September, 1784 ” 

I now' take leave of the Onore raanuscnpts in a military point 
of view, I cannot expatiate on their merit, nor whether I haic, 
in particular instances, too much dilated or abridged Mr Cruso’s 
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narrative Had it only i elated to the siege of Onore, however inte- 
resting that event was to the friends of the gallant officers who so 
bravely defended it, there might have been many desiderata to 
render it equally so in a distant country, and at a remote 
period, but the siege of Onore contains an epitome of human 
nature, its little history exhibits a striking contrast between 
national and individual character, actuated by different mo- 
tives, and pursuing different means — a contrast m which the 
British officer stands on an exalted pedestal, encircled by cou- 
rage, honour, fortitude, and humanity, opposed to an onen- 
tal tyrant, v ith a tram pf fear, distrust, chicanery, and the meaner 
vices Thus, eminently favoured, I have enjoyed a peculiar pleasure 
m collating the preceding pages from the voluminous collection of 
a gentleman highly respected, who was an eye-witness of what he 
relates, endued with every requisite qualification for the purpose, 
and who had compiled a narrative expressly for publication My 
own suppressed memoranda at Goa and Telliclierry are of compara- 
tively little consequence, and are abundantly superseded by Dr. 
F Buchanan’s invaluable publication But to ha\e been the 
means of rescuing from oblivion tins interesting episode, m the 
history of the Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore, affords me some 
satisfaction 1 shall conclude the subject with a remark of Tacitus 
m his life of Agncola, a little altered for the present occasion, 
which, although the characters alluded to may differ m their re- 
spective situations in public life, the general truth of the obsen'a- 
tion is sufficiently obvious 

“ To transmit to posterity the lives and characters of illustrious 
men, was an office frequently performed in ancient times In the 
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present age the same good custom has prevailed whenever a great 
and splendid virtue has been able to surmount those two perni- 
cious vices, uhich not only infest small communities, but are like- 
vise the bane of large and flourishing cities, I mean the vices of 
insensibility to merit, on the one hand, and envy on the other 
With regard to the usage of antiquit}", it is further observable, 
that, in those' earlj-^ seasons of virtue, men were led, by the im- 
pulse of a generous spirit, to a course of action worthy of being 
recorded, and, in like manner, the writer of genius undertook to 
perpetuate the memory of honourable deeds, without any motive 
of flatter}, and vithout views of prnate ambition, influenced only 
by the conscious pleasure of doing iiistice to departed merit. 
Many ha\c been their own historians, persuaded that in speaking 
of themselves they should display an honest confidence in their 
morals, not a spirit of arrogance or lain-glory , so true it is, that 
the age uhich is most fertile in bright examples, is the best quali- 
fied to make a fair estimate of llicm " 




CHAPTER XLI 


TRANS VCTIONS ON THE MALABAR COAST , SUFFERINGS OF 
THE BRITISH OFFICERS AND PRISONERS TAKEN 
BI TIFPOO SULTADN, AND CONCLUDING 
VOYAGE FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND 

1784 


" Now swell on oveiy side the steady sad. 

The loft) masts reclining to the gale , 

On fidl spread wings tho \'essel springs atvay. 

And far behind it foams the ocean grey 
Afar the lessening hills of India By, 

And mu their dim bine sninmits mth the skj' 

“ Their foreign tale on Albion s shole to tell 
Inspires each bosom -mth a rapturous swell j 
Now through their breasts the chilly tremors ghde, 

1 o dare once more the dangen dearly tned 
Soon to the winds are these cold fears resign d. 

And all their country rushes on the mmd 
How sweet to new the name land ' — how sweet 
The father) brother, and the friend to greet ' 

Vhile hstenuig round the hoary parents board. 

The w ondenng kindred glow at e\ eiy seord , 

How sweet to tell what woes, what toils they bore, 

Tlie tribes and wonders of each sanous shore 
T licse thoughts, the traveller s lov d reward, emplov. 

And swell each bosom with unutter d joy ' 

Casioiis Lusiad, br Micrcrr 
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CONTI- N'l'S 


?u ‘I /r i r Ilf li'liJifrn/ <</ ytnnvrc — cliiniih mill hcnUlnj 

< 'fi.fiii I I'f ’} illuhci n — <1 fi/icfi III iintiiru! lirlor / — }i!iiiil^~ 
(tlti'i <' I ' j 'r‘ 1 — mil/ fate nf l/ir J'li^lr/i jiiinmni wif/i 'J ijipno 
i) ill.uri, fi/iti III /Wihiiur /- — (/<.'( frrntiiit iif nf lln njJiniK and 
pTi itlfi I’l I nrilnni: f/iroiii;/i f/ir iniiiitni — fait nf Genera/ 

yiiit/,c ' a' 1/ I 'll nt/irr t:i nt/enien fill ni nif /n/ ]ioi oiii d eoj/ii. — 
f eihiV'tiii! I Lcr -rffiiin u ntf in mie/tii — itinfiiKl /lelfreen Dnint- 
liaii 111,1/ \<ti‘ — Ti^id di'iip/inr of Tijiiiiw — dijfei liiI neconnt nf 
G'r/rr.)/ y/at/ir' > denf/t — fati <d l/ie rajilnini and udin/tern nffi- 
cft' — I! drr /Ihi'i c/iataclcr 'iipirinr In /ii< — (in"in oflli/der 
— n t I'Kiirmcnl and rnpidita nf /ii< indilari/ rmcer — fnrt/ier ae- 

< inif} hi III' fill idi; and na/lation —In', /nu/i eoinniand and diunthi 

mii!'r l/ie niiidi "t Mii'nrc U'-urp^ t/n nnrrrii:nlii, inijiri'ani i/n 
rn)tdi, and tale' l/ir title nf y,a„anl) — ninl i ^ Sci iimajiatani /ii\ 
lajntal 'cn part' — Mani;idvie — 'plindnrof tin tiiiti tlimnc—tln 
Jluriit — the tii:rr a fannhi 1 nddcni — jirmn r of Tijipnn — a lettir of 
trciiirndnii^ tniiihi — arcuiint nf dnrhin — nun 1/ pm tu aim \ 

III I'tppoii^ ilniriiitet, .^1 — (liaraetir nf Malinniit and lin 

ininiediiili niri riiiii \ —niiii^ni/n ( nri nf tin ,,]i ahuiu calijilit — rifltt- 
t inn III .ll'dalrlimnan — icniail nf Gdilinn — pnlaci at St 1 moapatam 
— '/ ipjino’s hid rliiiinlnr onatdtd hii foni tn;ir^ — jinddution nf the 



JIcL' — for A^r iAr^cr s^czes — T-dc^'chr'^r, fete of c ^ 
Icd^ . erf friirdls trihAe to ?tr r-OT-cn^ — di^afeht-^ frr do Gerc- 
rcl recefrod frc~ JBc^I-cl — ^cregrep^ in do Gozorro’- erd 
CcrrdTi iodter — cargo co'~g^£.ted. crdf-^cl dlrportch fo^ Earopo — 
!cil fer TeUd'erri — pz^3 Calicut — croed'-do.^ of Sr dor Allp ere 
Zer crir 0 CcUout — erd of that d^-^c^u — crohor at Chctac — 
dapartvrs. fc~ Earepo — rafociiy^s ca that eccrf. erd the rrdar- 
chrfr^fete qfforr-er j^ip’-ata — particulan of the Tovagejrc— the 
Sciclar cc,ad tc St. Sde^a — of the Capo. — Caaien’s 
Spirit cf do Capo — cr r ir al c* St. Sdera — cdditioral c^ecdo^es 
erd description! of that island — Sargess'^, or Gresj-soa — fp^g- 
fjh — terrfz itr-e — er r itaJ v E'-glcnd. 
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j roiumvird rortiii^;lit ni '!’« !liclicrr\ to coiiiplolc llic cargo of 
I'ljipir Mr CImrcli, lln < Im f ul lli.il --i illctnt nl, u.is one t)f our 
r>i'inli i\ InuuK, 1111(1 iiikIi r lii^ Iiospilnbli' roof ue passed 
»iiir iiiiK . 1 ' pit itiil\ IS (lie p itiifii! iiit( IliL'ciicL (I.iiIn rocened 
ifi'iii M m!.nl<ir< , uid oilu r p iris of Tijipoo Sidt.uiii’s doinimoMs, 
Mould dliiM to 

( )iir 'I I IIicIk it\ fiK nd' f iniird p iriics for us to Maine, Durin.i- 
pnt itn, Old otli< r pi u ( ■> in Its MtinilN 'J’lit. connlrt is cNlremtl^ 
pl( o ml for siK It « \( iirMon-, and llu Mc.tllit r at tins so ison cli Iiglil- 
lii! lin'iid tin (limit* ol 'I’l llirln rr\ , in llie I.itilnde of 1 1° -i?’ 
r.ortli is r((l>i>nrd oin of llie llin si m Indi i , tin l.iiul Minds tire 
pciK t ilh modi : ite, tin s( i hni/iscool .md rc fr< slmig A con- 
s' mt if.idi diirini. tin fair s* isoa, \\iiii \osscls of .dl descriptions 
lioiii dull ri 111 p iris of I mil 1 , rend* rs tins sotlltiinnt \( rs Inch 
mIiiI* tin iininhi r of mil servants, with the garrison ofliccrs and 
lin n 1 iiiiiIk s, Ik gnih tin rnii\ iiiontlis m clieerinl socnl v .iiid do- 
fu( s|n < niov iin n(s 

During onr Slav iin finiids Knidh prot nred nic e\ erv possible 
. ai n i\ 111 tin iiatnnil history of this pail of M.ilab.ir . aiinnig olhois 
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a beautiful frog, nchly shaded and spotted with blue, yellow, 
orange, while, and black , the black and white halcyon, mentioned 
at Fort Victoria, and some delicate specimens of the tree-frog, and 
flying lizard, called by naturalists draco volans Most of the plants 
in the Telhcherry district are similar to those indigenous to An- 
jengo, already described Man}’’ of the wild flowers aie beautiful, 
none more so than the gloriosa superba, which in the southern dis- 
tricts of Travencore is a destructive need The specimens brought 
to Telhcherry well desen'ed the epithet superba, the elegant clus- 
ters of flowers, arrayed m brilliant flame-colour, pendent in every 
graceful form, from this climbing plant, running over the hedges, 
add an uncommon richness to the foreground of the Malabar 
landscape. The root of the gloriosa is of a poisonous nature, and 
being sometimes mistaken for edible roots, occasions very deleteri- 
ous effects, and sometimes death 

Every rural excursion in the neighbouring country, and every 
social pleasure in the fortress, was tinged with gloom from reports 
daily reaching us of the sad fate of our unfortunate country men in 
the dominions of Tippoo Sultaun Some gentlemen belonging to 
the embassy lately sent from Madras to Mangulore to settle terms 
of peace with that' prince, as noticed in the preceding account of 
Onore, brought us the most dreadful intelligence of the British 
prisoners in Mysore Bednore capitulated to Tippoo Sultaun the 
end of April 1783, on honourable terms. On an ill-founded and 
frivolous pretence of an infringement of the treat}^ General 
Mathews, and a garrison of six hundred Europeans and fifteen 
bundled sepoys, \iere treacherously made piisoners, treated in 
the most ignominious manner, and marched with savage cruelty to 
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guessing ils cruel purport, he hesitated to take it. Mr Stenart, 
better acquainted with the sultaun's character, adiised him to ac- 
quiesce, otherwise insult would be added to cruel 13% and taking 
the cup intended for himself, drank it off, and was in a few minutes 
either carried out in the struggles of death, or expired at the tj'- 
rant’s feet His example w^as then followed b3' his fellows in mis- 
fortune, which speedily terminated theirmiseiyl 

There seems some improbability in this story , not that any 
deed of death was too cruel for Tippoo’s character, but I believe 
It lb not very common for the sentence to be executed m the pre- 
sence of an oriental sovereign That such instances have occurred, 
the Persian annals, and those of the house of Timur, sufficiently 
testify , and Tippoo’s favourite mechanical tiger affords great rea- 
son to suppose he would have enjoyed the direful spectacle No- 
thing more strongly marks his savage projTensity than this toy , for 
It was no more Although the registers of cruel 13% exceeding even 
T'lppoo’s refinement, fuimsh instances of death b3' similar mecha- 
nism, where the devoted wretch met his fate in the embrace of a 
lovely female, where the automaton, smiling at his terror, plunged 
a dagger m hrs heart The plaything of (he I\l3sore tyrant, 
cquall3' evincing his diabolical disposition, had at least a more in- 
nocent tendenc3" The mechanical tiger was found m a room of 
the sultaun’s palace at Senngapatam, appropriated for the recep- 
tion of musical instruments, and hence called the ragmehal It 
was sent among the presents to his Biitannic Majest3% and thus 
described 

“ This piece of mechanism represents a royal tiger in the act 
of devouring a piostrate Einopean I’liere are some bairels, m irai- 
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tation of an organ, \ulliin the bodj of llic tiger, and a row of keys 
of nalnml notes The sounds produced by the organ are intended 
to resemble the cries of a person in distress, inlcrmi\cd with the 
roar of a tiger Tlic niachincrt is so coiitriicd, lliat wlnle the 
organ is placing, the hand of the European is often lifted up, lo 
express his liclpless and deplorable condition Tlic nhole of this 
design lias executed I13 order of Tippoo Sultaun, ulio frequently 
amused hiinscH with a sight of this emblciiialicul triumph of the 
Klioodadaud (ov God-gneii) sircar o\cr the English ” 

A human being, ulio could pass his hours of relaxation and 
amusement in this sa\agc manner, may be casil}' supposed to have 
cnjo}cd the death of an European xxho unliappil} fell into his 
power, whether eircctcd b} poison, sword, or bow-slnng Tacitus, 
desirous to paint Domitian’s cruelly in the blackest colours, thus 
contrasts Ins character with another imperial monster “ Kero had 
the grace to turn awa^ hisctes from the horrors of his reign, he 
commanded deeds of cruelty', but ncicr was a spectator of the 
scene Under Doinitian, it was our wretched lot to behold the 
l>mnt, and to be seen by him, while he kept a register of our sighs 
and groans. Al itli that ficr} usage, ofa d;c so red, that the blush 
of guilt could nexer colour his cheek, he marked tlie pale languid 
countenance of the unhappy \iclims, who shuddered at his frown.” 

How far Tippoo imituled\)oimiian's refinements in cruelty, I 
cannot determine I rccciicd my account of the poisoned coffee 
in the durbar from a gentleman who had just armed from I\Iaa- 
gulore He also coiniiiumcated an additional instance of the 
tyrant’s rigid and cruel discipline during the siege of that fortress 
The sultaun, on being informed that the kiUcdar w ho commanded it 
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when taken by the English, had since treated them with kindness,' 
determined to sacrifice him for which purpose, ordering his regular 
troops from the trenches, and assembling them with the rest of his 
army, on a hill within view of the Mangulorc ramparts, he rode be- 
fore the lines, surrounded by his guard of silver lances, and> all ihe 
state insignia. A gallows having been previously erected, the order 
of death was issued, and the killedar conducted to the spot While 
standing under the gibbet with a halter round his neck, Mahomed 
Ally, an oflacer of high rank, and a great favourite of the late nabob, 
Hyder Ally, came forward, and in the most eainest manner suppli- 
cated for a pardon, which being indignantly refused, Mahomed 
Ally ordered his brigade to follow him m an imprudent attempt to 
prevent the execution They were soon overpowered, and a 
dreadful example immediately followed, m the presence of the 
two generals. The officers and colour-bearers were blown from 
the guns, the noses and ears of the sepoys were cut off, and Ma- 
homed Ally, after beholding the execution of his friend, was or- 
dered into confinement, and cut off on the road by a pnvale older 
from the sultaun Thus perished tuo of the best and bravest ofii- 
cers in his serxice Their only crime consisted in havjng sheued 
too much humanity to the English during the siege of Mangulore, 
who, from the ramparts, were witnesses of tins melancholy spec- 
tacle 

The other account of the fate of the Bntish officers captured 
at Bednore, was, that all above the rank of lieutenant were put to 
deaths by what means was not particularly stated, excepting m the 
case of General Mathews, who being closely confined, and suspect- 
jnghe was to be taken off by poison, refused for many days to taste 



ilu* Itvni h\ In'- 1 nC( pi r. In in': 1 n<'PI nine li^ ilic com- 

pi-MOM of » n ml. lio •'Inn (1 lll^ ‘■nnll .illim.iiun miiIi llic 
n lit ! il llii-' wivtoniiunl .11 1»\ till iillucr pi uni oicr him, 
until Ik i-- him''t.lf ihn tl< m <I nith (h ilh if lii‘' pri'miu r .1113 
r '■nn i\ I tl '1 hiv In mi: i niiiiininii nlnl to the pimi.il.lii .itc 
iln |nn>-mu‘i loni’. wlinli m 1 f< 1 limir- ti imiiiiilcd hi-' ‘'iifliimus 
'liii othi I o'lK'i' iKhni'^mt, to till' ItuiiiUiN t vt.ililislmu'nl \\i ri. 
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'ii’i It' >"i o'hi ( '•• to tin ir u 'pi Ltm •'ttlkiiiLiil' .nl the i oiu lii'-ioii 
of ll ( pt i < 

In I o II]' iimi, ll < ih tncli T' of IKthr .\11\ niiil 'I’lppno .Siit- 
t mn, tin f'.nn h n :.r< ilh ilu .iihiiiit ine, 1 ••pi 1 1 ill\ ri)ii''itli.riiii; 
ho IK ’< I I'^il riUic tuoit '1 ippoo, lioiii i prim i , mu. Clint .itcil IIS 
Ik .1 to I till. >111 , ivIikIi tin M\Min iiMiriu r ^ null iin.iciiieil Mils 
fn,,! on I ’•I'liil loimil.TiKin , .1 imismiii Mirroimili d In iiilniinr^ 

I m^' md i onijvK It d ]iro\iiut'', roint'inlU .urimuikitinj: like 
oihi I •hiiit-'-i^hlid moil iK, hi lilllt nn.ienicd tin 1 oinnicnti‘im.iil 
md t< iiniiniKtii of lin di iintN nould lu toinpn/td wiihin hill 1 
itntnr\ ‘'ir Irmvil f:lon i inuiidi ' — I'or the di.''|)Olu. smircip n 
of ihn I inpin , '1 Ippoo M.is iriini d In hn milnlioiis l.ilhcr Ih. 
nnihl III iiht r n id nor nrili , nut tli.il lie wns of that lou o " 
fn tpit nth iiuntionid on the loiitnirt, Ins .mtc'lor (Int I ■ . : 
into iiotii I , ni nt to Iiidi.i Iroin Ar.ihi.i, nlunil ihi nni'iik o. l' i 
tciciilt I nth ccnliirt , some li\ the period A ]) Ki'^O, kI tie 
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•was appointed mullah, or pnest, at the musjeed of Viziapore. 
Hjder must ha\e been bom about the 3 ear 1718, as it is said m 
the manuscript found at Nellore, that Ins father Futt3' Naik, who 
commanded a considerable body of horse and foot in the sen ice 
of Abdul Russul Khan, nabob of Sirpy, fell in battle in 1728, 
when Hyder, Futty Naik’s youngest son, Mas ten years of age. 
An elder brother and an uncle of H3der haiing engaged them- 
selves in the semce of the rajah of Mysore, Hyder accompanied 
them in all their military operations, thus engaging, from a child, 
y in active scenes, his education was neglected , and, whether from 
thoughtlessness on one side, or idleness on the other, Hjder Naik, 
as he was then called, was not taught either to read or write, nor 
did he afterwards e\er acquire any literary knowledge 

When thirtj years of age, Hj'der, as a soldier of fortune, at the 
head of fifty matchlock peons, and five horses, offered his sen ices 
to Nunderauz, commander in chief and duan to the rajah of My- 
sore here properlj' commenced bis military career In less than 
three 3'ears he increased his troops to one hundred horse, and file 
hundred sepoys, whom he armed with European firelocks, and 
attached two field-pieces to his own little corps 

Another account, taken like the aboi e, chiefly from Mahomedan 
histonans, says, that in the year of the Hejira 1140,A.D 1727, Fully 
Naik, the father of Hj’^der Ally, with acorpsof a thousand men, entered 
into the semce of the rajah of Senngapatam, or more properlj Sn- 
rungapulton, so called from the temple of Sriunga, dedicated to the 
beautiful Hindoo deity Sm, the goddess of fecunditj", similar to the 
Ceres ofGreece Thiscity was then lliecapilalofa powerful kingdom, 
governed bj' a Hindoo rajah , who, on the death of Futty Kaik, 
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g.>\c hib bon ll>clcr llic command of Ins o«n corps, ^vlicrc under 
the patronage of I\Iundcr.ui? lie made a rapid progress m the path 
of .imhilion and gIor\ It is not 1113 intention to follow him in this 
career ciallation,” say the oriental historians, “ was inscnbecT 
on his forehead '' a chain of good fortune, assisted b3' singular 
talents, he at length (died the situations of liis friend and patron 
Niiiidcmuz, as diiaii (or Mrier), and commander in chief of the 
arnn Not content with those high dignities, he aspired to the 
throne, usurped tlie so\crcigiit3', and imprisoned the rajah and his 
famiU III a hill-lort called Mudgerj, situated on a strong rock, 
sixteen coss from JJangalorc tins •was in the 3 car I762. From 
lint period he took the title of iiawaub, or nabob, IJ3der ^^13^ 
Khan Bihauder, and juirsuing his conquests in many of the sur- 
rounding countries, he added }icdnorc and its laluable tcmtor3’’, 
tlic Sooiulah couIltr^ near Goa, and other considerable districts 
to the M>sorc empire 

IKlaliiisIimg himself .it Senngapatam, II\dcr made that 0^3-^ 
the metropolis of Ins doiimiio is, he enlargr d aiul strengthened the 
fortific.itioiis, erected .1 new jialacc and other pulihc buddings, and 
increased its population bj every iiicaiis m his power, still kcep- 
mt: up the garrisons .it Bcdiiorc, Bangalore, and the different 
siroiig-holds III his cvlciisnc cnijiirc ]\I.mgulore was his pnncipal 
sea-port Oiiore and some smaller towns near it hardly meriting 
that .ippellation, although Onore, cspceiallj .as connected with 
Mir/ec .ind Barcelorc, has been .alw.a3sa place of considerable 
trade This t.iuscd Tippoo’s indignation at the English taking and 
defending M.iiigulorc and Onore so bravely against his army, and 
counteracting his W1I3 manoeuvres Il3dcr had .alvvajs a great 
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predilection for j\Iangulore here he built all his large ships, intli 
timber brought down from the Ghaut fqrests in the rainj season, 
by means of two nvers, which uniting near j\Iangulore, flow into 
the salt lake generally' called Mangulore river This settlement 
would be of much greater lalue were it not for the accumulation 
of sand during the south-east monsoon, forming a bar which ren- 
ders the passage dangerous Among other ^aluable articles of 
commerce, a great quantity of rice is annually exported from 
Mangulore. 

Mangulore was the great deposit for manne stores of every 
descnption for the use of the sullaun's navj", Senngapatam con- 
tained the grand military arsenal, where they cast cannon, and 
fabncated all kinds of arms, in the onental and European fashion 
Most of the cannon cast dunng the reign of Tippoo, were orna- 
mented with the representation of a tiger devounng an European , 
emblematical of his t3Tannical and revengeful disposition It is 
remarked by an intelligent writer, that “ Tippoo's thoughts were 
constantly bent on war and militar^'^ preparations , he having been 
frequentl3'^ heard to say, that m this world he w ould rather live two 
da3s like a tiger, than two hundred yeai-s like a sheep He adopted 
as the emblem of his stale, and as a species of armonal faeanng, 
the figure of the royaj tiger, whose head and stnpes constituted 
the chief ornaments of his throne, and of almost every article 
wluch belonged to him This throne was of considerable beauty 
and magnificence The support was a wooden tiger as large as 
life, covered with gold, in the attitude of standing His head and 
fore legs appeared in front and under the throne, which was placed 
across his back It was composed of an octagonal frame, eight 
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feet by ri\c, surroiiiuled bj' a low miling, on winch were ten sifiall 
ligcr heads made of gold, beaulifullj' inlaid with precious stones, 
'J’hc ascent to the throne was by small silver steps on each side 
From the centre of the back pari, opposite the large tigei’s head, 
arose a gilded iron pillar, sc\cn feet high, sui mounted by a canop}", 
superbly decorated vilh a fringe of pearls The aliole was made 
of MOod, co\crcd with a linn sheet of the purest gold, richly illu- 
minated with tiger stripes and Aiabic vciscs The huina was 
placed on the lop of the canop3S and fluttered over the sultaun's 
head This bird, llic most beautiful and magnificent ornament of 
the throne, was sent b} the Marquis ^Yelleslcy to the Court of 
Directors It was about the size and shape of a small pigeon, 
and intended to icprcscnt the fabulous bird of antiquity, well 
known to all Persian scholars, a bird peculiar to the east, supposed 
to fly constantly in the an, and ncicr to touch the ground It is 
looked upon as a bird ol happ}' omen, and that every head it over- 
shades will in lime wear a crown The tail of the huma on Tip- 
poo’s throne, and Its wings, were in the altitude of fluttering It 
was formed of gold, entirely covered wnth diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds ” 

“ Tippoo Sullaun seems to have adopted Ally as the guardian 
genius, or tutelary saint, of his dominions , as the peculiar object 
of his veneration, and as an example to imitate His selection of 
the tiger as an emblem, appears to have been intended m honour of 
Ally , for the naln cs of Ilindoslan make no distinction between a 
lion and a tiger Hyder, which also signifies a lion, but interpreted 
by the natives of Ilindostan, tiger, is another title of Ally; it was 
likewise the name of Tippoo Sultaun’s father. The name of Hyder, 
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thus distinguished by the triple circumstance of its being the title 
of Ally, the name of Tippoo Sultaun’s assumed emblem, and. the 
name of his father, the founder of his dominion, was introduced by 
him on every occasion, and either the word at length, or its initial 
-letter, was stamped upon every article belonging to him ” 

I have lead many letters from Hyder and Tippoo on various 
subjects, and on a former occasion introduced one from Hyder to 
Colonel Wood, strongly characteristic of his determined and war- 
like disposition. I have also given an extract of a bigotted 
epistle from his son, very much m the same spirit with a prayer 
prefxed to a foolish superstitious dream, thus entered in his diary* 
“ On the seventh day of the month Jaufre, of the j^ear Shaudaub 
1217 from the biith of Mahomed, (answering to August 1790) 
when encamped at Sulaumabad, before the attack upon the in- 
trenchmenLs of Ram Nayer, and after evening prayers, I made 
invocation to the Deity, in these terms* ‘ Oh God' the damned 
infidels of the hills forbid fasting and prayer, as practised by the 
Mussulmans, convert them at once to the faith, so that the reli- 
gion of thy prophet may acquire strength ' In the course of the 
night, and towards the morning, I had a dream,” &c — This dream 
is not worth relating, nor shall I give a translation of the cruel 
mandates sent to the commanders of his forts respecting the Eng- 
lisli pnsoners in the year 1783, particularly one (as I was credibly 
informed) ordenng Captain Mathews and Lieutenant Wheldon to 
be turned out in a forest, and hunted to death by dogs, trained for 
such a purpose These epistles are too sanguinary for insertion : 
they are equally cruel, but less energetic and concise than many simi- 
lar compositions, especially that from the caliph Haroun-al-Rashid, 
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to Nirc'pl'oni'-, < inprror of Con'-l.iiilino|)I( , winch Giltbon SI3ICS 
f>l '•tirli 111 nil inioii*- hu Mt\ 

'* In (111 inmr o( the nio'-t iiit i< iliil God' Iljimun-.il-Ilnsliid, 
ci'inin null r ol the I nthliil, to Nin pliorii'; tin lloiiian dog 

" I hwi II id iliv Ii in r, () thou *-on o| .in uiilu he\ mg mother 
'J iuni --h di luil lit ir, lluui '•h dl l>t hold m\ n |»l\ 

\ ti ]il\ , M IiilIi u IS mditdwiiltin m 1 h iriLler. of blood .and 
fill , on till pi nils of I’hi \ pi I ' — ‘'mill ir w IS the l.mpn.ict ofll^dcr 
to his t 111 mu s . tipidlv luoiiK Jind 'impiimiir^ hisipistlu; to the 
pon.niiunl ofMtidns. lollouid up b\ his coiupiermg cn\nlr\, 
rirrMii., dt ilh utid tU stniclmn to tin \cr\ g.itis of J’ort St 
Cu orci ' 

I lull tint 11 no lonctroii tin sc im ) n.rholi '<< ties — .SirJ.nmci. 
Sibbild, nho rt'idiil thiin \nrs in Hitht’s tloinmions, mul n as 
for soiiit tnm m 1 juiblic t li.im ttr it his diirlnr m SLnngnp.itnm, 
'isiull IS m h tints ofmlimus nitli 'lippoo Stilinnn, diinng the 
life o( hisfiihtr. h IS oliin t ntat'iiiiLil me niih n description of 
the splriitlitl pin nitn .nitl o'ti.nt itnnis rtriiimmis m tlicncnb 
csl iblolit d ilnrl) ir. nlun he r.irrit tl his .nithoril\ nilh .1 Imdi 

O 

h nitl , soiiKtiiiiis profme m hi' t inert nnimnls .nid princely in his 
jirt'si III', .It ollii I' c tpi ilK lilt ni 'ind sordiil 'J'ht se M.ilioincdan 
sQi ( rt iLiis s( ( nil tl niMoiis to ri\ii< tin m nrnificciicc of former 
tmirs, m tin pdirt .it bt img ip.it.mi but lhe\ h.id neither taste, 
liideiiu lit, nor wt dlh, to follow tin t\.im|)h of the Mogul .nul 
P.ttmtmiils 111 Iinli.i, shH Ic^s to \ie\Mlh the splendor of the 
\biss|dis, or the Mtionsh sou mens m J'.iiropt, tin former ol 
i.hom tin \ s, lined dtsiroiis to imilatt , esiiecuilb Tijipoo, who 
wisind to .tiltl tin th.iru.tcr ol s mcliU to Ins other pimecl^ Mr- 
1 OL n 3 c 
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tues^ RiSiag at break of day, he always empldyed his first hour m 
reading the Koran , how far ils religion and morality influenced 
his life, IS evident from these unconnected memoirs- He then 
gave audience to the civil and military officers who had particular 
business to transact, and before bieakfast visited the jamdar 
khana, or tieasury, containing his jewels, gold and silver ornaments 
and utensils, cunous arms, and new mechanical inventions, on 
Avhich he lavished large sums , but his museums and collections 
are said more to have resembled the heterogeneous mixtures of 
Asuph-ul-Doivlah, at Lucknow, than the valuable deposits of the 
Mogul emperors m their days of splendour — After breakfast, 
arrayed in rich apparel, he gave public audience, and sometimes 
administered justice, reviewed the troops, hunted with the cheta, 
or superintended the arsenals, these^and similar pursuits generally 
employed the succeeding hours m his capital In camp, or severe 
marches, no soldier iti his army could bear more fatigue war was 
his delight, and every thing tending to it engaged his first conside- 
ration. 

Among the chief cunosities m his treasury and wardrobe, were 
the arms and war-dresses , some of the latter formed complete 
suits of armour, m chain-work, and other heavy encumbrances for 
man and horse, of more shew than use Among the articles of a 
war-dress sent to the Duke of York was one of the sultaun's tur- 
bans, (perhaps more of a helmet) which had been dipped m the 
sacred fountain of 2um-Zum at Mecca, and on that account was 
supposed to be invulnerable- this was called a iulurtook, or holy 
gift Altogether the jewels, treasure, and valuables, which the 
eastern sovereigns have laid up in store, from the days of Solomon 
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to Tippoo Siiltfum, fell ^c^\ sliorl of gcncnil c\pcclatioii al tlic 
capture of St rmgnpalain Indeed all Indian Mc.dtii and inagnifi- 
coiiLO, i-incc Nadir Shah’s plunder of Delhi, eten the bnlhanL 
liuina, j)earl} canopy, .ind \aned gems of the tiger throne, du indie 
into coinpanilitc in*;ignificancc, «h<n incnLioncd with the splendid 
lu\ur\ of the Andn.m cili|)h‘'. 'J'he name ol ll.iroiin-al-Iiashid is 
familiar to c\er\ it'idtr of llic Anibian Nights' Enlcrtamments , 
nor are the descriptions of his pal ire, gardens, .ind pa\jlions, 
altogether fietitions 'J'iie s’lcet s>-es of the Arabian prophet soon 
laid aside the p itriarehal siniplicil\ aliich distinguished Ins cha- 
racter Dvers .luthcnlic histor\ of iMnhomed confirms the remark 
of Gibbon, " that his gnotl s( use despised the pomp ofro^alt^ , 
(he mail ^tilled (hr njinsllt vf God submitted to the menial ollices 
of the famil) , he kindled the fire, s«c|)l the floor, milked the 
c^^cs,nnd mendtd with his own hands his shoes and his woollen 
gannent Distlnining the penance and merit of a hermit, he ob- 
sen cd, w ithoul effort or \ anit\ , the abstemious diet of an Arab and 
.1 soldier On solemn occasions he feasted his comjianions w itli 
rustic and hospit dile picnt}, but m his domcslic life, man} weeks 
would elapse without a fire being kiiuiled on the hearth of the 
prophet The int< rdiction of wine was confirmed b}' his cvamplc, 
his hunger was appeased with i sp.iriiig allowance of barlej-brcad, 
he delighted in the taste of milk and honc^ , but his ordinary food 
consisted of dates and water }\rfumcs and women were the two 
sensual 011103 incuts in which he cliose to indulge, and his rclieaen 
did not forbid; nflirming that the fervor of his dev otion vras ;r- 
ereased b\ ihc'-e pleasure s ” 

In little moic than a eciUur3 aflei the death of IMaher'"- 
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Abassides then established at Bagdad, forgetting the origin and 
example of their prophet, and disdaining his abstinence and fruga- 
lity, began to emulate the splendoitr of other onental monarchs 
The character of Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultaun are, in man}' 
respects, not unlike those of Mahomed and his early successors, 
especially in their zeal for converts and rage for-conquest Ambition 
and extent of empire were the ruling passions of Hyder, to these his 
son was desirous of annexing the titles of apostle, priest, and pro- 
phet. He gloried in being himself a religious author, and certainly 
possessed a library supenor to that of any modern pnnce in Hin- 
dostan He was at the same time vain, ostentatious, and deficient 
in the noble qualities of a sovereign, his own capncious cruelties, 
and those sanctioned by his authonty, have been mentioned. He 
affected a splendid pageantry, and marshalled his choicest troops 
before his durbar on the introduction of a new ambassador at the 
Mahomedan festivals, and other public occasions, but all his 
ostentatious parade was trifling, compared wuth the wealth and 
splendor of the caliphs of Bagdad, or the Moorish kings in Spam, 
of which Abulfeda has given two remarkable instances • one of 
them pecuhaily applicable to Tippoo Sultaun. The first exhibits 
the entrance of a Greek ambassador at the court of Moctader, on 
the decline of the Arabian caliphs The latter presents a short, 
but sti iking, trait in the character of Abdalrahman, one of the 
great Moorish kings in Spam , who constructed the city, palace, 
and gardens of Zehra, near Cordova 

Abulfeda, as quoted by Gibbon, relates that when the Greek 
ambassador repaired to the palace of Moctader, “ the caliph's 
whole army, both horse and foot, was under arms, which together 
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made a body of one hundred and sixtj' thousand men. His state 
ofBcers, the favounte slaves, stood near him m splendid apparel, 
then bells glittering with gold’ and gems Near them ivere seven 
thousand eunuchs, four thousand of them while, the remainder 
black The porters or doorkeepers were m number seven hun- 
dred Barges and boats, with the most superb decorations, were 
seen swimming upon the Tigris Nor was the palace itself less 
splendid, m which were hung up thirty thousand pieces of tapes- 
try , twelve thousand five hundred of which were of silk embroi- 
dered with gold The carpels on the floor were twenty-two thou- 
sand A bundled lions were brought out, with a keeper to each 
hon Among the other spectacles of raie and stupendous luxury, 
was a tree of gold and silver, spreading into eighteen large 
branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, sal a variety of 
birds, made of the same precious metals, as well as the leaves of 
the tree while the machinery aflecled spontaneous motions, the 
several birds warbled their natural harmony Through this scene 
of magnificence the Greek ambassador was led by the vizier to the 
foot of the cahplfs throne " 

The reflection, if not the magnificence of Abdalrahman, is inte- 
resting , and each of these anecdotes not only ment their place in 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, but illustrate oriental 
manners and customs at the present day. — “ Abdalrahman’s build- 
ings at Zehra were sustained or adorned b3’ twehe hundred 
columns of Spanish and African, of Greek and Itahan marble 
The hall of audience iias incrusted inlh gold and peails, and a 
great bason m the centre was suriounded with the cunous and 
costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a loftj’ pavilion in the 
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gardens, one of those basons and fountains, so delightful in a sul- 
try climate, was replenished, not with water, but inth the purest 
quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrahma, his -nives, concubines, 
and black eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred per- 
sons, and he was attended to the field b^"^ a guard of twelve thou- 
sand horse, whose belts and scimetars were studded with gold." 
We may profit by the experience of this monarch; for after his 
decease this authentic memonal was found in his closet. “ I have 
now reigned above lift}' years in victory or peace, beloved bj my 
subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my allies 
Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have vaited on my call, 
nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been wantingto my feli- 
city. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure 
and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot they amount to 
T0^7IlTEE^ ' O man, place not thy confidence m this present world.f^ 

This reflection of Abdalrahman corresponds with the pathetic 
exclamation ofVA^’^IT^ from another voluptuous sovereign, re- 
nowned above all oriental pnuces for wisdom, wealth, and magni- 
ficence The short dj nasty of Hyder, the annihilation of the Mo- 
gul empire, the prostrate thrones, and tottenng crowns of so many 
European monarchs, all within the short space of twenty j'ears, 
wonderfully erince the fallacy of mundane speculations, and con- 
firm the sublime line of the poet 

" He builds too low, who bii3ds benealh the skies * 

It IS but justice to the celebrated histonan to add his remark 
on Abdalrahman’s memonal, that “ the confession of the Arabian 
monarch, the conrplaints of Solomon, and the happy ten days of 
the emperor Seghed, will be triumphantly quoted by the detrac- 
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tors of lium.in life 'J'licir cxpcclnlions arc commonly immoderate, 
their (stmi.ilcs arc ‘•cldom impartial “ If I may speak of myself, 
(the only person of uliom I may speak wilJi ccrlamly) my happy 
- lionrs,” sa\s Gibbon, “have fur exceeded, and far exceed, the 
scaiit> numlicrs of the c.ilipli of Spam , and I sliall not scruple to 
add. llint m my of them are due to tlic pleasing labour of compos- 
ing the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" — 
all honest pleasure, as uilh equal truth, I may make the same 
a'^^cJlion rcspcclmg the man} dtlighiful da\s I have spent in com- 
piling tlicsc memoirs, and delineating their illuslralions. 

It IS not probnlile that the Mtsorc sovereigns, who gave rise to 
these rcllcclions, enjoved main happy hours, m the true sense of 
the expression. The splendors of recall}, cspccmlly in Asia, 
darrie the c\c of the spectator, he beholds the purple and fine 
linen, tlic brilliant tiara, stalely palace, and obsequious nobles 
Ills imagination carries him to the interior aparlmenls, where 
bc.iutt, wealth, and filt.isurc, obej tlie inijienal nod But did he 
at the same lime oppose the fear, distrust, and jc.dousy of despo- 
tism, he would exclaim with our immortal bard 

" Unwrar) lici llio hraJ wall lucli n ctowti' 

O poluli a pcrtiirbilion I goljcncare' 

Hull ccpi ilic poru of ilurtibcr ojicn w ide 
To mam a w-atcliful niglitl 

— Wliat n/oiigcr breast plate Uian a heart unnmtcd ? 
nirxa! is he arm d Uiai lulh hit quarrel just , 

And he but tubed, though lock d up in ttecl, 

XVliosc conscience w lUi injustiec is corrupted 


The truth of Slmkcspcnrc's obscrv'alion is abundantly confiimed 
by Dr. Buchanan’s picture of the innei apartments of Tippoo’s 
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palace “ From the pnncipal front of the sullaun's palace at 
Seringapalam, which served as a revenue office, and as a place 
from whence he Occasionally shewed himself to llie populace, the 
chief entry into the private square vas through a strong narrow 
passage, wherein were chained four tigers, which, although some- 
what tame, w'ould, in case of an} disturbance, become unrul}. 
^Vithiii these was the hall in which Tippoo wrote, and into which 
very few persons w ere ever admitted Immediately behind this 
was the bedchamber, which communicated with the hall b} a door 
and two windows, and was shut up on c\cry other side This 
door was strongly secured on the inside, and a close iron grating 
defended the windows llie sultaun, lest any person should fire 
upon him while in bed, slept m a hammock, which was suspended 
from the roof by chains, in such a situation as to be inMsible 
through the windows In the hammock were found a sword and 
a pair of pistols 

That this suspicion and anxious dread pervades the whole des- 
potic system, from the imperial musmud to the durbar of every 
inferior oppressor, IS CMdcnt from the gcncnil construction of llic 
great houses in Hindostan, which arc full of dark passages, close 
narrow stairs, and short turnings, fiom whence the daggci of the 
assassin may best execute the meditated blow Too tiue, I fear, 
IS the melancholy picture of Sir William Jones m most parts of 
the world, but m Asiatic regions it applies with tenfold force — it 
formed part of a letter to Loid Teignmouth, written fiom Bengal 
in 1793 

“ Of European politics I think as little as possible, not be- 
cause they do not interest my heart, but because they gne me too 
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nuitli |mn I liino goodwill towards nu'ii, .md wish peace on 
oiilli. Inil 1 s^o (liuil\ iindtT the sim, ilu two cl.isscs of men 
whom 'solomon di'scrdns, tlu njipt t y^or ,\ni\ llu opprcy'^cd I Innt 
no r< ir m laiel md ol opi n dispolism, nor ol .inarcln " 

This distrust iiul siis])i( ion m some mi asnrc .il( omits for the 
rnstom m Indii Ls|)iti.dl\ nmoiig tin Mahomi d.ms, th.il m dc- 
f mlt of < Inhlti n, .md somi tmus wlitri ihire .ire Imt.d dcsccnd- 
, lilts, ilu' 111 isi( r ol n l.miih .idopts ,i shoe, friipicnth .1 JJafl- 
'ItK \l»\ssiniin, ol iln d.irhcst Inu , lor his heir he rduc.itcs 
linn .mrii dil\ to hi' wi'his, .md m.irrit s him to one ol his 
d mehli rs \s tlu ri w ird ol 'tipirior 1111 rit, or to suit the t.i- 
jniei ol m nilnlrns dispol, tins hononr is .dso eonierred on a 
slot niiiith pniihi'id. or dr< id\ gnovn nji m the f.miil^ , .md 
to him In lu ipit .iths Ills w ( dth, 111 priltrcnci to his inphews, 01 
no t oil 111 nl lirmthis 'I iii' is .1 custom ol i>r(.it .niliipiil\ m 
till I I't .mil jin \ dent .mionc' tin most 11 lined smil coih/ed 11 1- 
iions In till t irhi st pi nod ot the p.iin.inh.d Instore, we find 
Alinihmi (omiilmime lor w ml ol t hildieii, .md ditl.irmg th.it 
t iihi r Idn /I r ol 1 ) mi.isi ii', oi prob.dih one born Irom him m his 
house, w is his hiir, to the exclusion ol Lot, Ins f.ooiirite ne- 
phew , (for w honi lu h.id Hist loiiL'hl with the hmir of Jdiiiii .md 
Ins lonfcdciUis) md ill tin otlii r lollalci.d bi.mchi s ol Ins f.i- 
nnle 


'I he arrnal of onr ill-latcd (oniitr^iiKii fioni M.mgiilorc, dm- 
iii'f onr st.o It TtllKheire. repleti with .mecdotes of Tippoo's 
crinlt\,.md tlu distn "ls thee had siist.niii'd m tlnit fortress, .ig- 
gr.nated b\ wh.il tin \ heard of the die.idliil siincimgs of the 
% oi> IV - i> 
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oflSceis and privates marched through the Mysoie dominions, so 
engiossed conversation, that little attention could be given to any 
other subject. The failure of British policy and intrepidity in the 
late unfortunate expedition to Bednore, and the loss of the flowei 
of the Bombay army, were univeisally deplored This, added to 
the sacnhce of all our northern possessions, to obtain an ignomi- 
nious peace with the Mahiattas, threw a gloom over the onen- 
tal hemisphere on our departure from India Important and 
advantageous have been the succeeding events in that quartei of 
the globe, where those fatal catastrophes are now so happily re- 
versed Tippoo destroyed, Mysore restored to the descendant of 
Its ancient rajahs, many of the Guzerat purgunnas once more in 
possession of the Company, and British protection extended over 
the gieater part of the rich and populous regions of India, in a 
retrospective view leave the mind absorbed in wonder, looking 
forward m incalculable conjecture 

I never visited Tellicherry without a sigh to the memory of an 
amiable female, with whom in ray juvenile years I had the happi- 
ness of being intimately acquainted At a season when youth, 
beauty, mnocence, decked her virgin form with superior charms, 
and attracted universal love, a sable cloud, commencing its por- 
tentous aspect at this settlement, obscured her brighter piospects, 
and after a scene of accumulated sorrow, led her an early victim 
to the grave, which to her was indeed a haven of repose, an asy- 
lum where “ the wicked cease from troubling, and the weaiy are 
at rest ” The mournful history of the lovely Maria would call 
forth the sympathetic" tear from every heart of sensibility It is 
suppressed from delicacy to the survivors , for the same reason 
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the follow mg linos ore \cilccl m ainbiguily , l hey were suggested 
In reading some siani'as m La LttU, by De Lille, one of the most 
beautiful poems m the Froneh language C’cstla Pitid clle-m6me! 
'J'ho talcol woe to which then allude has liequently employed my 
pen m the tropical shades of IMalayala, (or Alalabar) and the ro- 
mantic scener\ of her native Salopia 


I INI s ON MAlllA 

\h Inplc^s inaiJ’ vui'Ct minpli of Silop b xile ’ 
hoc cr lin^ liuinl and not dcplor <1 th\ laic ’ 

Ab^ ' wliilt 11 \ men nuptial girlinds uo\c, 

To rrowTi tlK* bluslic^ ofih> Mrgin lotc, 

A*. ^onK* f,i> floutr tint dccK* thc\crdant mead, 
Hclcnllc^s Death mnu d down th) blooming head ’ 

^ It not like Tulgnr n)mpln ^hall die Ui) name. 
Unwept b\ IMn , undcploi d b\ Fame 
No— let tlKM? hiKj, embalm d, ihj* airmen kttp, 
^'Ilat pcnM\rMcmon flill nn\ w-ikc to wcip 
How «mall the iubutc’-~On some future 
\\^^ iculpturil nnibk inouni upon tin eba ' 

The \oij\i um ih) pious tnciuU bliall rear 
And <ouU congenial lialluw \nth a tear. 

In Albi< n i U •■Inll deck the solemn gro\c, 

Bedew d b^mpjtli}' cnwTcatlidba Lose I 

And ofi o cr Mabvi s anldi I slra). 

Or through her cissua proses explore m} war^ 
Wluthcr the bulbul s notes saluti m) car. 

Or nois) ba) a s pensile nests appear, 

Whether Alhiiina scents the passing gale, 

Or softer 7cph}T5 Mogrcc s pweets exhale. 
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Still shall Mana's sainted form be nigli. 

And doic-ej d Pit) heate her tender sigh ' 

O' if there be some va!Ie)r deep retir d. 

Some sacred spot b) Innocence desir d. 

Untrod by En\') , Jealousy, and Strife, 

Unknoss-n, unruffled b) the storms of lift. 

There, let us celebrate, from tumult free, 

A fife as pure and innocent as thee ' 

Thence let us banish all the empt) shess. 

Unfeeling pomp and ornament of svoe 

There blooming maids \s ith "nTcatbs of cypress crossm d. 

Shall oft assemble on the hallou d ground. 

When summer suns unfold the buds of spnng. 

And scattenng rosea o er thy um shall sing 

" Hail, nymph belos d ’’ shall chant the virgm choir, 
" Hail ' of our so'c, the honour, grace, desire ' 

" Time, sshich destroys, reness^ fair Natures face. 
Repaints each hue, retouches ever) grace, 

Recalls the zephyr, renosates the bower. 

Again resusCTtates the faded flow er, 

Ne er shall record upon the sculptor d shnne 
More soft and lovel) traits than once were thme ' 

" Hope of thy parents ' glory of thy age, 

“What anguish could thy angel look assuage ' 

Bnght as the morning star m beauty dresl. 

Thy charms attracted e\ eiy feeling breast ' 

In thy warm heart those soft sensations stole. 

Which, unperceiv d, too oft enthral the soul , 

Honour and love, another s fame to save. 

Led thee, a victim, to th untunely grave ' 

" Adieu, sweet nymph, adieu ' ma) th) blest shade 
Sometimes revasit this sequester d glade ' 
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I or Uiec jlinll Pliilomil coch note prolong, 

And clioosc Iier sucv.lcil, moU cnlrtiicing song , 
/cplijr slnll follow through the sdent ddl, 

And I clio call thee fnim her rock) cell 

“ Adieu ' when garlandr crown returning spnng, 
We will return, and term! olfttingi hnng 
Accept, to«ooth thee in LI)»ian hower<. 

Our h) nin<, our tcan, our torrowj, mid our flow ers '' 

Chara Mam, rale' 


'J’lic Gcncml Elliot Mas to rcccnc licr final dispatches for 
Europe from tlic governor and council at Bombay, bj a cutter to 
be sent after us to 'J’clliclierrj' Tins vessel armed on the 17lh of 
Eebruar^^, with the packets for the court of directors, and orders 
for our immediate departure to St Helena and Europe, without 
touchiiig at the Ca])e o( Good Hope B}' this opportunit}' I re- 
ceived a letter from the government secretary' at Bombay, enclos- 
ing a cop3 of a paragniph from the governor and council’s address 
to the court ol directors, dated the lOlh of February 1784, per 
shij) Gctiend Elliot, which closed my public career in the com- 
pany’s service Sclf-icspcct and a laudable pride of character, 
induce me to insert in these memoirs the most pleasing rceompcnce 
I could have received for having zealously devoted to them the 
best y cars of my life, and suflering much from the enervating in- 
fluence of the climate 

“ In the month of December last iMr James Forbes, senioi 
merchant on this cstabhshiiicnl, addrc*sscd us a letter, requesting 
permission to proceed to England foi the benefit ol his health, 
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and enclosing a cerlificaLc from the late surgeon of the Baroche 
factory, pointing out the same as necessary foi the rc-establishment 
ot a relaxed constitution, occasioned by frequent attacks of bilious 
fevers In No\ ember 1775, Mr. Forbes had occasion to solicit 
our permission to proceed by the Betsey snmv to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from thence to England, for the same com- 
plaint, we have therefore complied with Mr. Forbes’s request to 
lake Ills passage in the General Elliot, and as he has on all occa- 
sions affoided us much satisfaction, and proved himself a diligent 
and faithful servant to his employers, we beg lea\e strongly to re- 
commend that he be peimitted to leturn to India without preju- 
dice to his lank m the service, whenever his health may permit of 
his soliciting you for that purpose 

“ Attested to be a true copy, 

James Hatley, Secretary " 

Our cargo being entirely completed, and the packets from the 
chief and council of Tellicherrj' closed, the}"^ finally dispatched the 
Governor Elliot on the 18th of February We sailed the next 
morning for Chetwa, a Dutch settlement on the Malabar coast, a 
little to the southward of Calicut, and fifteen leaguesnorth of Cochin 
There we filled up oui water casks, received a large supply of 
poultry and fresh provisions, picviously jiroMded, and parted 
fiom a valuable friend, who had thus far accompanied his wife 
and children, on their way to England. He retuined to Bombay 
with two other gentlemen, who then left us, in a vessel detained 
for the purpose 

We neither lauded at Chetwa nor Caheut, the lattei ivas in 
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his palace, and was burned, with some of Ins women, and three 
brahmins, the rest having left him on tins sad inverse of fortune 
On the zamonne’s death, Hyder Ally garrisoned Calicut with 
two thousand fool and five hundred horse, and marched with the 
leinainder of Ins army lo Coimbatore, fort} coss on his route to 
his own country About two months after the nabob’s departure, 
the late zamorinc’s brothei appeared before Calicut with twenty 
thousand men, and haAung got possession of it, he put every man 
of Hyder’s army lo death, except about three hundred, who fled to 
a temple for safety As soon as this news reached Ilyder, he de- 
tached Assut Khan, i\illi fi\e thousand foot and one thousand 
horse, to retake Calicut, who, after two engagements, forced the 
Hindoos lo abandon the country, and kept the town for Hyder 
"Within three months they returned nilli grcalci force, retook the 
place, cut oft' Assut Khan’s head, and killed a number of his 
people 'I'lns was after my MSI t lo Calicut in 1772, and prevnous 
to the year 1776 j but I cannot ascertain the exact dale. Before 
the expiration of many months, Ilydcr Ally himself marched for 
Calicut with two thousand horse and six thousand foot, but when 
he had proceeded two days towards if, he gac^e the command of 
that foicc to Sevajee Row, a hlahratla general m Ins service The 
zamorme’s brother again liied his fortune m the field, and was 
again defeated He then left the country^, the inhabitants of Cali- 
cut evacuated the place, .ind Sevajee immediately look possession 
These extraordinary eients liaiing taken place since my' for- 
mer voyage on the Malabai coast, and descnplion of this cele- 
brated emporium, I thought a brief recital would be interesting 
They may be said to complete its oriental Instoiy', for Calicut, 
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mill nil lli( t\UiiM\i' dislricl'' iiichulcd under lilt appellnlion of 
tin M.ddiir pro\ inre, aic now Mil>|t(l eilliti lo tin ])()\\cror jii- 
lliniui ()l iIk' I'ist India Coinp.iin, nndc r w liose llled go\ern- 
int at and mild idinini‘'lniti(in, the n. lines imisl lie li.ipp\ Nor 
e 111 1 (,uit lliis mil n sIiiil: spill wiilimit lonli.isting the c raci he- 
ll n mar (il Iliihr .Mh, III M itliholdiiii; food fiom .1 (ompund 
HIM n ten, till list ol .1 iiohli Hindoo d\nast\, mIio h.id ncicr 
olli aded him. miiIi tin gem i‘mis ( ondm l ol tin llnlish go\ern- 
im-iit III tin dmiimliiils ol tin M \ sore iisnrpi r, alio .irc allowed 
ivirv llmi" Iniomint: tin ir io\a! dismnt, i \ei pt the lilartv of 
tn idmc in tin liloodv (ofitsti ps oi tin ir iiuestors, .and fuimnlmg 
w IP' md nlu limns m their 11 itne tomitr\ 

'I he p iitn al ir assigmin Ills to tin lamilv .and descendants of 
tin lit! I ippoo Salt mil, ind tin suins .ippropri.ite'd to the /en.inn, 
tin I(jitriiil< and ilh gitim iti t hildri a, .ind ih pi nd.ints of etery 
ih srriptmn on the M dioiin d m sox, riigns of M\sore, hn\c hicn 
>.0 fallv ill t nil d 111 n 1 1 at pnhhi .itions .is to n ndi r il unnecessary 
to mutt tin III in this pi n i 'lint .lu lilnnil md henc\olenl, 
1)1 ronmig tin lompieroi-s ol .a ih spot with whom tin \ were com- 
pdhdto ( lie m< for the pn St rvMtioii of their entn existence m 
Jinlii mil tin n-slon. rs ol tlieimeiiiit line ol Hindoo r.ipdis, fiom 
winan tin st,\(nignt\ ol Myson Ii.id hi 1 11 iismped h\ the nn|nst 
amhitnm .md cruel poln\ ol 'I ippoo’s hither 

Jahmg .id\.mtige ol tin Imd-hrei/i, wesailid fromCInlwa 
fur I'nrope, soon .illir midnight on the 'JQd ol J’chrn.irt , and at 
snii-ri'-e tin in \t moriimg 1 In In Id, for the last time, the toasL ol 
Indi.i. ix.ictlv eightieii m .irs fiom mx fiOit .iiin.il .ilJiomhax, 
win re 1 I.inded on the -’‘hi of rehrmiry 17CC. 'Hus dncrjilied 
t OL I' = r 
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and inierestiDg period of life I recollect with heartfelt delight, nor 
did I take a final view of the cloud-capt mountains of Malabar 
without strong sensations Nineteen passengers had embarked 
from England on the same ship with myself, full of youthful ar- 
dour, and eager to obtain their respective situations in the civil, 
military, and marine departments of the company’s service I 
never read Camoen’s Lusiad without a peculiar interest m that 
pathetic description of the Lusitanian youth embarking with De 
Gama in his first voyage to India It is a scene truly pathetic , 
from which I long ago connected a few detached lines, and 
fashioned them to the modem departure of an Indiaman full of 
passengers, for those distant shores, with youthful hearts and 
warm imaginations impatient to encounter their future tnals and 
enter the path of glory 


Urg d by ambiUon, or allor d by fame. 

To gam a fortune, or to raise a name. 

Through Albion s youth the kmdlmg ardours roll. 
And glory dawns o er each aspiring sonl 
All eager to perform their destin d race. 

Oceans immense and foreign shores to trace , 

Where spicy gales from sunny mountains blow. 
And forest trees with splendid foliage glow , 

Gay wreaths of flow ers, of fruitage, and of boughs. 
Unknown m Europe, crown their lofty brows 
■Where s anous monsters of the wild are seen. 

And buds of plumage azure, scarlet, green 
High sounds the voice of India s pearly shore, 
Golconda s gems, and Delhi s countless store 
For these tlirough realms remote they seek to roam. 
For these they leave the dear delights of homo 
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Sifc through the deep, where c\’Cl7ya^mmg wa>e 
Still to tlic sailor’s c) e disph}'s his gn\c , 

Through howling tempests, and through gulfs untried, 

O miglit\ God ^ be thou theu: Avatchful guide ! 


or llicninclccn youths ^M^ll ^\liom I lluis commenced myju\e- 
nile career, se\cnlecn died in India many years before mj' depai- 
tiire . one onl} besides 1113 self llien siimvod , willi him I formed an 
earl} fucndsliip, ■which conliniicd without interruption to his 
death, for he also has since fallen a sacrifice to the climate, and I 
ha\e been for near!}' ten 3 cars the only survivor! Many m this 
couiitr}' whohaNC pailicipalcd in the gencious, hospitable, and 
social Mrtues of the late Daniel Seton of Surat, ivill unite in this 
little culog3 to his memor}, and lament that he ^vas not permitted 
to icturn home, and enjo}' the delights of domestic happiness 
with his amiable famil}', who left him some years before, to ac- 
quire, under the C3Cof maternal aflcclion, those accomplishments 
■which cannot be attained in India This separation of families is 
a great alloy to a residence m that distant counlr}", where parents 
are obliged to part wiili these sweet pledges of connubial love, 
or a fond mollicr is compelled, as it w'cre, to dn ide herself m the 
performance of her tendcicst duties 

I greall}' admire a passage in PJin3'’s letters on the subject of 
human morlaht} The sentiments of that amiable and virtuous 
lieallien arc as evallcd and noble as can be concened in a mind 
unassisted b}' dninc revelation Happily a Christian's Aiew of 
immortality is of a more sublime and durable nature, e\tending 
beyond the bounds of time to a scene of endless duration 

“ Within w'hat narrow^ limits arc the hies of so great a multi- 
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tude confined' To me therefore, the royal teai-3 shed upon a le- 
flection of this kind, seem not only paidonable, but worthy of 
praise, for they sa}', that Xerxes, upon a review of his immense 
army, wept to consider, that ot such a number of men, m a \ ery 
little time, not one would be hung But this ought to incite us 
to employ our time, fleeting and transitory as it is, if not in great 
actions, 3 et certainly in study and as it may not be permitted us 
to live long, let us leave something behind to shew that we have 
lived. Noble is the contention, when friends, by mutual exhort- 
ations, spirit up each other to the love of immortality 1” 

On this melancholy occasion I cannot withhold a most pathe- 
tic observation, still more distressing, mentioned by Captain 
Williamson, on the mortality of Europeans in India, which I 
would rather give in his words than my own, after ivhat I have 
said respecting the state of Bntish society and manners m that 
part of the world, on different occasions, m these memoirs I have 
no doubt of the truth of this quotation, but I have reason to hope 
the poi trait no longer exists to such an extent, on the contrary, 
the manners and customs at Bengal are much improved 

“ I cannot give a better idea of the state of society in Bengal 
upwards of twenty j^cais ago, than by observing, that I was one of 
a party, not exceeding sixteen in number, who met to dine with a 
fiiend in the south barracks of Berhampore, in 1796, when, hap- 
pening to meet with some fnends we had not seen since occupying 
the same quailcrs in 1782, we casually mentioned our old copi- 
rades at the same place, but were gencially found to wind up our 
retrospects e details, with “ Ah poor fellow, but he’s dead!” The 
frequent repetition of the apostrophe induced two of us to lake pen 
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nncl pnpcr, ^^llcn, one reckoning up those among our lost friends 
Avlio had ocenjned the north, and the other recording tlie obituary 
of the South Rangel’S, we found that in the space of little more 
than twenty tears, we had lost one bundled and sixt^-three in one 
list, and one hundred and fifty-seven in the other' It is worthy of 
remark, that our iccoid was confined to such officers and staff, as 
had occupied the cantonments dunng three 3eais onlj’, and that 
moic than three hundred officcis had iieier been quarteied at an}"- 
one time at the station' M hat adds to the wonder of such an 
OLCiirrcncc is, that foi the gitater pait of the time very little 
change took place, the sainecoips being fi\cd foi scicral 3’ears! — 
"WilIi the c\ccplion of a few piudenl men, wliose moderation ren- 
dcied them contemptible m the opinion of the major part of us, 
who were grcatlj .ittaclied not only to sport, but to every species 
of dcliauchcij, 1 Ixilicvc few (luitted Berhampore m those days 
untainted by disease, or wulhout some seiious injury to their con- 
stitutions Happilj an entire reform has long since taken place 
throughout India 

Tlie exception to the prudent and moderate men abovemen- 
tioncd, IS in my opinion entitled to more emphatic consideration 
than is there allow’cd to it In the following observation I do not 
intend the smallest reflection, m contrasting the conduct of the 
company's servants, civil and military, during my residence m 
India In each of those eslablislimenls were many noble charac- 
ters, eminently virtuous and praiseworthy in all respects I there- 
fore only wish to point out the principal cause, which in my opi- 
nion produced so material a difference in the character and career 
of the youth sent to India this was the employment of time, espe- 
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cially in a moining. The writers at the period of my arrival at 
Bombay, and duiing the wliolc lime of my officiating in that capa- 
city, were fully engaged from nine o’clock to twehe, hen they 
letired from then lespective offices to dinner, which was then at 
one o’clock m every class of English society At two the -writers 
returned to their employment until five, when, after a dish of ten, 
a social w^alk on a fine sandy beach, open to the salubrious -west- 
ern breeze, gave us a keener appetite for supper than our scanty 
pittance of thirty rupees per month could furnish Such was our 
constant practice si’c days in the -week The cadets, on the co i- 
trary, wdio weic then soon pioinoted, and iihether stationed at the 
presidency or the subordinate settlements, perhaps mounted guaid 
once or twice a week, and did no other duty, had abundance of 
leisure lime On those idle da\s, the morning was generally oc- 
cupied 111 calling upon each other at then different quaitcrs, and 
at each visit taking a di aught of punch, or arrack and water, 
which, howeiei cool and pleasant at the moment, was succeeded 
by the most deleterious effects , indeed from its fatal consequences 
It might be called a slow poison , and from tins cause alone, it 
may be confidently asserted, that a numbei proportionate to llie 
Berhampore estimate, were anniiallj^ committed to an untimely 
grave 

There were many amiable exceptions of youth in the military 
department, who devoted their morning hours to professional stu- 
dies, 'music, drawing, hterarj' improvement, and other rational 
pursuits, who became eminent in their profession, and are now 
enjoying the fruits of their wise conduct, independent and happy 
in their native' country I do not mean to infer that physical 
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i'aii>;cb li.nc no cOocl upon the European constiliUion in India, I 
know from long cspLiicnco llicv are oficn Acry pouerful, and 
U musl lie admillcd, lli.il, notu illisl.inding tlic ulniosl care and cir- 
cmuspcclion, tin 3 In (1110111)3' produce a gradual and inclanchol3' 
cficcl, ( Slice iall3' on delicate fcin.ilcs, mIio unirorml3' lead u life 
of temperance, ti'aiuimllilv, and \ntuc Butin that class of Asiatic 
socie‘t\ uliuli I allude to, 1 am peisuaded llial moral mil produces 
far moie fat.il consctiucnccs llian .1113 pli3sical cause aliatso- 
c\ t r 

I can illustialc 1113 position 1)\ two anecdotes, liiflmg perhaps 
in tliemsehcb, but not totaIl3 irrclm.inl to the purpose The in- 
troduction ol such eircumstanccs sometimes throns more light 
upon a subject than learned and laboiious discussion 

1 was one da3 m company at Bombay, AMth Iw’chc other gen- 
tlemen, III the end scriicc, most of them considciably under 
thirty Aears ol age, when the convci's.ition turning upon the mor- 
tality ol Europeans in India, one of the conip.ui3' made use of the 
old remark, that there was something oinmous in the number thir- 
teen .it .1 coin lA nil incclmg, and that ccrlaml3' one of ns would 
die before the annne*r»ar3 of that d.ay in the following year, the 
])robabilily of which w.is ecrtamly much in his fuA'our in a climate 
deemed so inimical to European constitutions I Avas, at the 
moment, cutting open the le.ncs of a book with an ivor3' paper- 
cutter, and mcrel3 to keep in mmd the predicted death of one of 
the coinjiany within tw'chc months from the assertion, I Avrote 
down on the ivor3' the n.imc of each individual comprised in the 
fatal number this was in the 3'cai 1770 The ensuing yearjiasscd 
over AVithout the completion of the prophcs3', not one of the com- 
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panj died In 1780, ten years after I made my nomenclature, the 
whole thirteen were in perfect health The party consisted of the 
secretary, deputy secretary, and eleven assistants in their office, 
writers in the Company’s sen’ice, several of them are now filling, 
useful and honourable situations m the three different divisions 
of the United Kingdom, wherein they were born 

This fact evinces the advantages of moderation, employment, 
and diligence The following, which is introduced purposely to 
show the effects of the contrary system, can give no offence, be- 
cause the thoughtless 3'outh has long since been numbered with 
the dead And should the gentleman who wrote it from Telh- 
cherry to his friend at Bombay in llie year 1772, and has since 
appeared both as a senator and an author, peruse these memoirs, 
he will possibly recollect that he sent this humorous description 
of a morning visit on the island of Durmapatam, in a letter con- 
taining something of much greater importance, which was the cause 
of its teing preserved 


Telhcheri y, lAth January,, 1772 

“ On Sunday last after dinner I accompanied some of 
our friends belonging to this settlement on a visit to the island of 
Durmapatam Theie was nothing interesting in the excursion, 
either as to the appearance or natives of the country', but it was 
impossible to help being diverted with the singulant^' of an Euro- 
pean to whom I was introduced I must however premise that 
our mirth was mingled with pity at this degradation of human 
nature The person I allude to was no other than lieutenant B — , 



who IS stationed in the foil al Dinmapatnin, He rcecived us uilli 
great cordialitj , and entreated us all, five in miinber, to be sealed in 
a Iningalov, where tlieie were onl} two broken chairs. Tins com- 
pliment thcreloie we could not accept of he then ordcied five 
siuakers of a mixture whicli lie denominated punch, but which 
had a nearer resemblance to a mess composed of siigai, diit, and 
water lli informed us that he liked his silu.ilion prodigious!}' 

I obsened to him that it was lonel}, and that he must sometimes 
w ish lor compaii} “Oh sii !” he replied “all that is nothing, 
I ha\e one of the finest prospects in India, and plenty of alliga- 
tors to shoot at in the rncr, and as for company, by Jupiter, I 
prefer a little bkuk Tn ettce'-girl to all the compan> in the world ” 
Vc congratulated Inin on liis prospeet, his game, and his com- 
pan\ , and returned to Tcllichcrr> under a deluge of blessings and 
good wishes lor 111} happiness in Eniopc "We sail with the land 
wind to night, and in three da>s expect to take onr final departure 
Iroin Cochin ” 

1 conclude this subiecl with a co|)} of lerses, wiilten by a 
}oung lad} of gnat scnsibilil} , on reading the preceding pages in 
inanuseript, espeiiall} that passage which incntions my being 
the onl} sun i\ or of nineteen passengers who embarked with me 
on onr |u\cni!c career to India 


I I NTS wniTTIN HAY J9» 1812 

Oh * ncs cr can Jhc «ccnc< of other dap 
Winch fancy oft in \nid light amp. 

Arise like Msions of the midnight hour. 

And unheeded, and unftlt their power 

2 r 
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Resirdes the- zvrzken penrrre thought. 

And are with long-fo-gottea p’easores fecgh' 
In lon-l" nntsmg then the hean is blest. 

And feded jojs in b-RIunt hnes are drcst. 

Aga^ the blcsoms of the Sp-ng appear, 
Thtragh age, like winte", ha> despol d ^e rear 
Agam the snr.nj haunts of jonth we roam. 
Though Eng nng near the grave, oar final home 
Ag ain with ferrent jop oar bo-oms glow. 

Or throb with hope, or pine m cheedess woe 
Agam Ambmon s glonota prospects dawn. 

And we emit in life s p-opmons moTi , 

Retrace the paths of danger and of fame, 
Enkmdhng emnlacon s dying flame , 

Or panamg oft, amid his bnght caree-, 

■We find remember d gnef stDl da, ms a tear 
Pe-haps o’er Lore s sepnltnrd joys we monm. 
Or firm car heart some chensh d bliss n tom ; 
Perhaps some fiiead, v ho shar d oar early toils. 
And blended coanEel with benignant smiles, 
"Whose dear regard and ardent lore of traih. 
Directed and sustained oar emng yoatb. 

Has left us long for his eternal reft 
K"o more reposing on our achmg breast. 

Oh ' relatrre beloved ' thon wilt not deem 
There, wayward fbihes, and an idle dream. 

Oft throagh the twihgbt paths of other ds^^ 

Thy memow wanders, and thy £ncy strays , 

E en there thon lor st to pause, and hnge* last, 
And fondly thmk o e- j<^ and so-r ous past. 
What mingled ftmii, what varied scenes appear. 
To greet remembrance, anJ to rl^m a tear* 

An ocean s vast eipanse, and foreign shcies, 
Agam thy retrospective glance explores 
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Gives back the precious hopes that blossom’d there, , 

And more than bless d a stripling’s fervent prayer, 

Gives back the solemn groves and fav ntc flowers. 

The brahmins lonely walks, and sacred bowers; 

Gives back the Friend* who shar d each lov d retreat* 

And render d ever) passing moment sweet , 

And Oh I restores the agony of soul 
(His pleading v^ice can never more control) 

When he in manhood a noble vigour died. 

And tliou bereav 'd m solemn anguish sigh d 
But yet he liv es within thy " heart of hearts,’ 

And consolation s heavenly balm imparts , 

Sustains the hallow d hope withm thy breast. 

That thou shalt share his beatiflc rest 
Remember d blessmgs mid this gather’d gloom, 

A renovated lustre now assume 

Pre^erv d from penis, and from conflicts past. 

Protected wheresoe er thy lot w'as cast. 

And to thy countiy and its joys restored. 

To live belovd, and ah • to die deplor d ! 

When all tliy dear associates are no more. 

Who left Uieir kindred and their native sliore 
^Vith expectation ardent as thine own. 

Nor thought to leave thee m thy path alone 

Illumui d thus by Memory s bnghtest rap, 

Thou meet st tlie faded flowers of other dap. 

And, looking upward to their azure skies. 

Adores the Source from whence these blessings nse ’ Marianne 

These affectionate lines, sent to me as the sheets were going to 
press, have indeed awakened the feelings they express, in my 
bosom — they have done more, they have induced me, even m this 
late stage of the work, to make a furthei selection, from an arrange- 
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ment made near tlnrty years ago, on my voyage lo England m 
the General Elliot, vhen 1 destroyed e\er 3 ' letter and paper, 
which seemed no longer of importance, and preserved a few 
tokens of friendship and affection, from a correspondence of near 
twent}'^ years, passed in the country I was then learang, at the 
most interesting and delightful season of life The onginals were 
deposited with my descnptne letters and drawings, and formed, 
in my estimation, the choicest part of the collection They were 
afterwards rejected from the papers intended for publication, from 
an idea of their being generallj' of a prnate nature, and in some 
respects irreleiant to the principal purport of the publication 
But on further consideration, after recening the preceding lines, 
I resohed lo make a still more limited selection from the manu- 
scripts then preserved It is now indeed confined to a very small 
number of letters which passed dunng the lapse of a few months, 
between the sacrifice of Baroche and the northern purgunnas, 
and our final departure from Telhcherry lo Europe In these 
memoirs, which are intended as a medium between the dignity of 
history, and the hasty language of epistolary correspondence, this 
little selection maj" not be altogether without interest, e'^pecially 
to those readers who hai e resided in India The letters display 
an unpremeditated and desultory portrait of the Anglo-Indian 
character, and exhibit a warmth of heart and liberality of senti- 
ment, perhaps not infenor to late publications of the corres- 
pondence of celebrated individuals of both sexes m France and 
England I formerly inserted a few letters from my Asiatic 
friends, these, except in one instance, are from my English asso- 
ciates dunng the short penod abovcraenlioned 
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JMUACT 1 ItOM A IlTTin DATl D MAllCll 1783 

“.\iAs' nl^ TriLMul, to ^\ll.u a scene of niisforlmio 
tre \\e ndiucd' 1 lia\e rcf*M\ed sonic \ cry confidential letters 
IrcMii Hoinhai . where the |)arliculars ol the trc.it^ lately conclndcd 
hetuien the ]hiizh‘'h ind the Mahr.illns had armed, fiom Mi 
Da\ id AiuU r^on, anihassndor fioni the Bengal go\( rnnicnl to IMha- 
dni(( Sindi.i, through whose niLdmtion it was ctTeeted I’hcrc 
sei 111 to ha\( been twosijianitc tK.ities, one between the East 
India Coinpaiu and the Poon.ih durbar, the other between the 
Coinpaiu 111(1 Mil idaic( Siiidia oiih 'J'hc foriiier is b\ no means 
so fa\onrabh as that concluded b\ colonel Upton in 1776 , bc- 
rau'i .1 mibosccr .iiid e\er\ other cession and conquest from the 
^I ihrattas and Guk aw ars, since the coniineiueinent of the !Mah- 
rattiwar, .ire to be rehnquislu d, except .Salselte, Caraiijah, and 
thesin.dhr isles in Boinbn harbour All our possessions in the 
Cotican are vautslud, no tcrritoi) rcm.iiiis toSur.it, nor is the 
proniis(d (ountri of thice lacs .1113 longer to be expected 
'1 liese sTcrifiet's might have Ixcn anticijiated, but to gratif) Mha- 
d qec Smell. i lor proc urine this peace, the gocernor general 
and eouncil have been ple.ised to grant him, by a separate treatj, 
the citv .111(1 purgunn.i of Barochc, a pietty douceur of near 
one hundred thousand pounds per anmiiii 

“Most lu'artih do I cxccnitc this inglorious convention, for 
nothing surch could be more unjust tli.iii thus sacrificing the 
Bonib.n jircsideiic} to the interests of the other tw 0 But our 
pirt, nn triciid, is submission , and I feel the effects of the treaty 
f.ir more for the general loss and disgi.icc to the service, and the 
interest of those individuals so cssciitiallj hurt, than anv thing that 
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lespects myself, except the dishonourable mode of quitting a station 
rvhich I have held for seven 3 'ears I greatly suspect no provision 
whatever is made for our piivate property, except the usual one 
of hbert}’- to remove or dispose of it a cruel case indeed, but 
should a resident be left for mercantile affairs, it may be somewhat 
softened Could I confer this magic power on you, we might soon 
people Malabar hill with the late happj' inhabitants of 3 'our sweet 
village near Baroche, but alas! my fnend, these must be left be- 
hind us ' 

I am now enabled to send 3 mu a translation, by a native lin- 
guist, of the inglonous treaty, executed at Tellowgaum, m 1779, 
which IS not only the foundation of all oui piesent misfortunes, 
especially in the loss of Baroche, but will probabl 3 ', at some future 
period, he considered a cunosity, as such you may wish to pre- 
serve It in your valuable collection 


Ai tides of agieement between Mhadai ow Nan am Pundit Pin dhwi, 
Peshwa of the Main attas, on the one pait, and the English 
Company on the othei part 

“ That in the time of the late Mhadarow matters went on 
peaceably, since which the English obtained possession of several 
places belonging to the Sircar, such as Salsette, Ouran, (or Ca- 
ranja), Jamboseer, the mahauls and purguunas of Baroche, belong- 
ing to the sircai and the Guicawar The English aided Ragobah, 
and war having commenced. Colonel Upton came from Calcutta, 
with full power, and made an agreement, according to wdiich 
matters were to go on between the Company and Sircar, but 



which wa*; not .ullicicd (o h> Ihc Knglish , llicj JiaMiig aided 
IJagohali, and making prcpaialioiis foi (ho war, mounted (lie 
(ih niN, m\ad(d llio di-^lnrts of tlicSiicar, and began hostilities, 
on wlmh till Sircar aKo propaicd (or wai 'J'hat. in llu district 
ol \\ orgaiini near 'I'cllow naiini, Messi-. Carnac and Egorton of (lie 
Sclict Conimittd .it ]ionil)a\, Ik mg fiill 3 ’ empowered, did depuU 
I'armer and Holmes, that llie old liicndship between tlic 
I'liglish and Sinar being mterniplcd, Colonel Upton made an 
i"i( eiiii lit, blit .ici ordmg to whuh ni. liters did not |irocccd , and 
ihcrt fore lh.it In at ^ w.is .mnihilaled So tlial on tlic same foot- 
ing IS the English .iiid tlu Sircar were m the lime of Mhadarow, 
tilt \ are htnctfoilh to remain, and the cause of Uagobah to be 
gntn lip, nor ain aid lobe aflorded to the enemies of the Sircar 

“'rile isl.mds and places abniemenlioncd .ire to be gnen up, 
and to go on .iiid nni.iiit .is m Mhadarow’s nine, .md it is stipii- 
1 lied til. It III the .ibtn e case ttootl f nth is to be obsened on the 
part of till Sireir 'I'li.i! H.igobiili b> Ins ow n free consent com- 
iiiittid himself with .ill his eflects to 'J’ook.ijec Iloic.irand Mliad.a- 
lee .Sindi.i 'i'h.it the J.iiglish .iriii> at Worgaiim shall be jicr- 
mittid to proceed with .ill its eflects to Bonib.M , and as scciirilj 
for It on the p.irt of the .Sircar, two persons sh.dl proeecd, belong- 
ing to each of the nbo\ ementioncd Sirdars, to conduct the anny to 
Bomba\ , for w Inch purpose troo|)s shall be sent or not w ith the 
aiiii\, .IS the army please, and that the army shall not molest any 
one on the ro.id 

“ Th.it the Antcrw ad and Biindywad piovmccs and thcirSirdars 
being c\ei under the Sirc.ir, no daiii.ige must be done to them 
'File English army from Calcutta hauiig passed the Nerbudda, and 
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now at riussingabad, must not be permitted to proeeed further, 
but must be sent back to Calculla, no one being molested by them 
on the road 

“ 'J’hc above was fiamed by the mediation of Tookajee Holcar 
and Mhadajee Sindn, and according to this matters must in future 
go on without failure, to which they pledge the English faith to 
obser\e, and it is stipulated the Sircar must also obser\e it, and 
that no aid or protection shall be aftorded to the Ercnch 

Signed 111 the English camp, by 

JouN Caenac, 

Charles Eoerton" 

Signed in the Mahratta camp, by 

Thomas Holmes, 

W G Farmer” 

Dated at Worgaum near Tellowgaom, C7//< Jtlktjijec, 
or I3t/i January 1779 


Sepal ate Agreement of John Cainac and Charles JLgci ton, the English 
Committee Jroin Bomhaij, with Mhadajee Sindia 

“ After falling out with the Sircar of Mhadarow Nar- 
rain. Pundit Purdun, sve with an English army from Bombay came 
upon the Ghauts, and encamped at Tellowgaum, on nhich you 
ordered a fighting, and we, both parties, did fight, in which we 
were defeated, returned back, and encamped at Worgaum uith 
Dada-Saheb (Ragobah), from whence we could not in safety re- 
treat to Bombay with our army and stores Considering all this, 
we sent Messrs. Farmer and Holmes to you, desnmg 3mu would 



t oim nnd clI llio Sire ir> .ind our trcnlv settled ns l)cf()re, and 
roiuhiet ns .ind tin I'n^Iisli «im\ to ]]oinbn\ Yon ciinc bc- 
tvM<n ns, .uul uot tlie Sire n’s and I'liglisli tre.it\ settled, and 3011 
picinii'fd loioiidiiit ns and llu ariin t«) nonib.i\, nitlionl niolcs- 
I ition from ui\ oik Von unde oiir esrn]iL entircl} All tins 
ixc took into onr consub r ition, iinl ncrc vtr) pi. id Von nrc a 
|innri|nl oilicer mill tin .Sirt ir. ami .» utll-mslier to llic Lnglisli 
CoNcniiiiLiit. X. liirli li is iiidnctd ns to kt ep a fricndsliip a illi 3 on , 
tins e lint into onr iiinid, nnd at at ri. '.uisfied llial 3011 made us 
frt't from tin ‘'irr ir, ind t vtr\ liodv’s molestation, .md pot tins 
treTt3 ^t till d, 'IS lit loremcnliom d, aitlioiil 0113 molest. ition from 
the ''imr tlierefort. ae tlionglil ae sbould sene 3011, nnd for 
tins rc.isoti ac lint tifonroait frit aill and accord, agreed under 
tlic ) mp nnd tin comp nit’s s( d, to delncr np to 30U llic fort of 
Ihroclit, anil iLs pnrpnnna and ptncrnniLiil, 111 the same manner 
ns the Mopnl tliil hold it, ahirli fori is noa m the Inighsh posses- 
sion, nid alnrli at h iM pneii to eon Ve furllit r agree that ac 
aill, tin tnir urn d it Hoiiilns , «l)t nn the go\ cnior’s dustiick (or 
ortit r) uinler the king's se il, to the kilhdar of Jiaroehc, to delncr 
the fort nnd rmmlrv It) 3011, in the manner the Mogul did hold it, 
under oath, no dispute shall .irne m this , a c promise solcmnl3 , 
mid ac II lie left Mr W (» I 'a rim r and Mr. Charles Slea.irt aith 
\oij, as liostagt s for the pcrftirmanec of this agreemenu We will 
let no disjiulc arise, tins ac agree to m a riling 

(Signed) Joiiv Cahnac, 

CiiAiters Lolrtov" 

Unifil til tfer^nun nrttr Trtfox^nurn, V’TlA 
I3lli Jaiiunrii, 1770 


VOI , XV. 
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fjunnas ^\lll rcinnm ns llicy nrc Such news the jnmndnrs hope to 
Iitnr, and then, the moment llie^' find it Imc that the English 
government '•liall remain ns it is, thc\ will divide sugar and svveet- 
mcits among all the |)eoplc in the cutchcrce, then every body wall 
s|nak >>woit wouK The} have also promised to make ceremo- 
nies in the p.igoihi':, and give charit\ to the brahmins they say 
lhc> have all been happv under \ on for more than three years, and 
make ihcir abaddee this sca'-oii also 'J’hcrcfore with all they say I 
only ncciuniiU von, Sir, ikc " 

]tnw 1 r<ii III al ])ltiilioi/, '23(1 j'lpril, 1TG3 

‘No more, nn dear fi leiid. shall J addicss}ou froniDIiuboy, 
this IS probablv the last day of 1113 government, as I .im in hourly 
expectation of .1 M dinitta despot, with his greedy tram, to take 
possession of this citv, and all the adjoining districts, all eager to 
tax and opjircss a (piicl set of people, whom it has been my study 
to render hnppv How melaiiclioly an .ippc.irniice does every 
thing now vvc.ir, Irom that winch delighted 3 on four months ago, 
when wc cn)oved onr ])art3 with the chief, through these pnr- 
gnnnas 'J'hc higher orders ol jieople in the city have actnall3' laid 
.ivide their long rolns, and put on more humble .ipjiarcl The 
lianiaiis in general have shut up their shops in the Iiazar, and 
iiian3 of them are gone off 'flic rest of the inhabitants await 
tliiir doom in mmirnfnl silence, or melancholy converse without 
the Gate of Diamonds, where >011 and m3scll have so often wit- 
iiu-scd their h.ippiiics', Yet even this is trifling, compared with 
the sicrifiee of Baroche to Mliadaiec Smdia, it never did belong 
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To J. Forbes, fiom the Conmandtu" offtcci at Dhuboy, dated 
28th Aprd 3 7SS 

“ I DO indeed re|oiec, and lliat niosl sineerely, my dear 
Sir, al 30ur aondcrrul eseape from tlie Graeias, and safe arrival 
among your aiiMoub friends at Baroelie but Mlien 3011 arolcto 
me 30U knew not half the cvlcnt of the robbcr3' and murders 
among 3 our jieople, >33 tliose cruel banditti ere tins 30U must 
ba\e heard tlic melancholy particulars, which T will not recapitu- 
late Nothing but the luck3 circumstance of 3’our setting out from 
hence so many hours earlier than usual prevented your falling 
into the hands of those merciless wretches The3' were afraid, as 
I am informed, of being too carl3’ at tlic rcndczious, lest you 
should gel intelligence of it, and disappoint them, but they reached 
the destined spot eery' soon after 3011 loft it The whole tribe of 
Gracias in this part of Guzerat arc concerned m this horrid plot, 
j\rnndwa, Vazcria, Vcloria, Rnmpoor, hicah, and many others 
They ha^c over since posted a couple of horsemen m all the vil- 
lages round Dhuboy, to gi\c them the earliest intelligence of our 
motions 

“ Yesterday we had a flying report that m consequence of tlie 
l\Iahrattas IniMiig captured one of the Company’s vessels with 
several king’s ofliccrs on board, there would be a reiicwal of the 
war, and consequently no cession of these purgunnas. This being 
rather confirmed by your last letter, I immediately communicated 
the news to the principal inhabitants, who solicited me to fire a 
salute on the occasion, that the happy intelligence might be com- 
municated far and near this, however, I declined, fearful of its 
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to 1)C Iciil to Bnscar Ro« for i\Ilindajcc Sindin, ttilli uliicli lie 
ms inurli pleased 

•* Bn'^tnr Row, the proMsioii.il go\cnior appointed by ]\Iliadiijcc 
Sindi.i to take cliargr of tins \alimblc cession, arnedat Baroclic 
on SitnrdaN evening, visited tlu chief on Monday, and will, 
I iniacmi . tike possession of the fortress on Frida} next, if the 
vventlur will iierniit of onr ]oiinie} to .Siiml, bill al prcscnl the 
rains fall >-n linv \ as to render our departure doubtful 

“ Corkran and tin self paid B.iscar Row a long Mbit, lie seems 
a shrewd sensible m in , Ins obscnatioiis were gencnill}’ just, and. 
he sliLWi d gnat pcnctmtion in man} mst.mccs ]'or a I^fahratta 
Ik is polite and agree able, Ins eoincrsation athible, and some- 
times )orose Jaillalili} bardi} ever leaves the new pnndit, and 
siciiikI pirticnlirl} inrlmed to be present nl onr interview, an 
honour winch we dispeiisid with, and diirnig Ins absence Corkran 
cavt BiscarRo'v m.niv tnuts of Ins character, a confidence he 
was w(ll phased with, and n (|ucsted another conference "WiUi 
this onr fraud is erpiall} delighted, because he will remain here 
IS Lnehsli rt'ichnt, and hoist the British colours on the factory 
house wliui the} are smick on the fort, to give jilace to the I^Iali- 
ratla flag 

“ Ba'car Row has aire ad} noticed Ins intentional procccdmgb 
on takmii charge of the s( itlemciit After paying Ins devotions at 
the jingoda, the following edicts arc to be niimednitcl} issued from 
the durbar 

“ I irst, that no cow , bullock, or calf, shall ev e i more be killed in 
Baroelie, on jiain of death, nor beef to be eaten b} an} jicrson 
whatever 
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“ Second! V, That no Hollocore, Derah, orChandala caste, shall 
npon any consideration come out of their houses after nine o’clock 
m the morning, lest they should taint the air, or touch the superior 
Hindoos in the streets 

“ Thirdly, To encourage sobriety, no person whateieris to distil 
or sell moirah arrack, or other spints, to any person whatever. 

“ Tourthly, Xo prostitutes or disorderly women of that descrip- 
tion shall reside within the walls of Baroche 

“ These appear to be a very extraordinary set of edicts from an 
onental goi emor, and are not hkely to conciliate the IMahome- 
dan and Parsee subjects to their new administration The former 
have been accustomed to eat beef from the first conquest of the 
Moguls, and the latter to dnnk mowah arrack , from which, in 
moderation, they are not prohibited by any religious tenets As 
to the poor chandalas and Brass caste, the order seems cruel in 
the extreme , but the last respecting the cypnan corps has caused 
the most astomshment among all classes of society, being per- 
fectly novel in the system of Asiatic jurisdiction In consequence 
of the late conspiracy, mutiny, and confusion, which reigns 
throughout the city on this cruel change, except in council, I have 
been generally silent It would be needless to interfere with mea- 
sures which we can neither prevent nor redress; and as to the 
new edicts, I think them totally inconsistent with my ideas of Mah- 
ralta policy, rapacity, and morality nor ha\e I a doubt that 
money well applied at Bascar Row’s durbar, will cause a repeal 
of the whole, even that relating to the inexpiable sin of eat- 
ing bee£ 
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Fiom L C Esq Resident at Baioclie, dated l6th July 1783 

“ I CANNOT tell 30U, my deal fiiend, what I suffered 
aftei seeing 3'ou all cioss the Nerbudda, and finding the scUle- 
nienl forsaken bj' that social ciiclc which so lately enlivened il 
Yourletlei gave me some pleasure m finding the weathci favouiable, 
and the roads toleiable, considering the late heav^ rams Your hos- 
pitable reception at Surat I had no doubt of, it is the charactciistic 
of India, and 3'our host is particulaily renowned for that Mitue I 
have written full3’’ to Dalton of Bascar Row’s infamous conduct 
m reversing several late decrees b3’- the English judges 111 the 
Court of Adawlet at Baroche, justly awarded during their govern- 
ment 

“That insidious and complicated oppressor Lullabhy, whose 
power was so humanely curtailed undei the English administra- 
tion, has entirely ingratiated himself with Bascai Row, and is 
hourlj" pointing out to his ready ear some new' victim of oppres- 
sion Lullabhy has completely besieged him, every man in the 
durbar is his creature, and Bascar Row the instrument of his 
tyraniij'. This ungrateful banian, so patronized bj' many of our 
late Board, is now constantly hinting that the English acted with 
too much lenity m favour of several mdiv'iduals, at the same time 
urging him to overset the decrees, or at least to pretend to do so, 
that money may flow into the coflers of himself and Bascar Row 
“ A few days ago a Pinjaree, named Rhaman, formerly an inha- 
bitant of Ba’-oche, but who on account of some dispute with Lul- 
labhy left the place of his nativitj', and lived at Duan, was sent 
for by Bascar Row, and at the instigation of Lullabhy, met with 
VOL IV 2 H 
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“ Secondly, That no Hollocore, Derah, or Cbandala caste, shall 
upon any consideration come out of their houses after nine o’clock 
m the morning, lest they should taint the am, or touch the superior 
Hindoos in the streets 

“Thirdly, To encourage sobriety, no person whatever is to distil 
or sell mowah arrack, or other spints, to any person whatever 

“ Fourthly, No prostitutes or disorderly women of that descrip- 
tion shall reside within the walls of Baroche 

“ 'Fhese appear to be a very extraordinary set of edicts from an 
oriental governor, and are not likely to conciliate the Mahome- 
dan and Parsee subjects to their new administration The former 
have been accustomed to eat beef from the first conquest of the 
Moguls, and the latter to dnnk mowah arrack , from which, in 
moderation, they are not prohibited by any religious tenets As 
to the poor chandalas and Frass caste, the order seems cruel in 
the extreme , but the last respecting the cyprian corps has caused 
the most astonishment among all classes of society, being per- 
fectly novel in the system of Asiatic junsdiction In consequence 
of the late conspiracy, mutiny, and confusion, which reigns 
throughout the city on this cruel change, except in council, I have 
been generally silent It would be needless to interfere with mea- 
sures which -ne can neither prevent nor redress, and as to the 
neu edicts, I think them totally inconsistent with my ideas of Mah- 
ratta policy, rapacity, and morality nor have I a doubt that 
money well applied at Bascar Row’s durbar, will cause a repeal 
of tlie uhole, even that relating to the inexpiable sin of eat- 
ing beef 
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FiomL C Efq Ecsida}t at Barochc, dated l6fJi Jal^ 1783 

“I CANNOT tell 30U, ni}’^ dear fnend, A^hat I suflered 
after seeing 3'ou all cioss the Nerbudda, and findiug the sclile- 
meul forsaken b3' that social circle which so lalel3' eninened it 
Your letter gave me some pleasure in finding the wealhci favourable, 
and the roads tolerable, considering the late hea\3 rams Your hos- 
pitable reception at Surat I had no doubt of, it is the characteristic 
of India, and jour host is parliculail3' lenowncd for that Mitue I 
ha\c written full3" to Dalton of Bascar Bow’s infamous conduct 
in reversing several late decrees b3' the Englisli judges in the 
Couit of Adawlet at Baroche, justlj' awarded during their govern- 
ment 

“That insidious and complicated oppressor Lullabh3, whose 
power was so humanel3'' curtailed undei the English administra- 
tion, has entirely ingratiated himself with Bascar Row, and is 
hourly pointing out to his readj' ear some new v ictim of oppres- 
sion Lullabh3' has completely besieged him , e\ erj"^ man in the 
durbar is his creature, and Bascar Row the instrument of his 
tyrann3% This ungrateful banian, so patronized bj" man3' of our 
late Board, is now constantly hinting that the English acted with 
too much lenity in favour of several individuals, at the same time 
urging him to overset the decrees, or at least to pretend to do so, 
that money ma3" flow luto the coflers of himself and Bascar Row 

“ A few daj's ago a Pin]aiee, named Rhaman, formerly an inha- 
bitant of Baroche, but who on account of some dispute with Liil- 
labhj' left the place of his nativitj^ and lived at Duan, was sent 
for by Bascar Row , and at the instigation of Lullabhj", met with 
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an eitraordinary reception Rhaman, a bold enterpnzing fellow, 
during the time of the late nabob of Baroche was famous for jaun- 
saw, and othei noble feats in the purgunnas Rhaman thinking 
himself ill used by Lullabhy, and not obtaining satisfaction, m the 
reign of Gulam Shah, came from Duan, m the spirit of revenge, 
to dispatch that of the sanctified banian, into the body of a cow, 
but being betiayed by one of Ins comrades, Lullabhy complained 
to the English chief, who confined him m the chowkey, and put 
him in irons, ivhich he contrived to get off, and with them knock- 
ing down the European centinel taken by surprise made his 
escape Atter this transaction, Lullabhy was with gieat reason 
suspicious of Rhaman, until a reconciliation took place between 
them about three years ago upon the death of the Ahmood rajah 
On this occasion the treacherous banian presented the open-hearted 
Rhaman with a considerable sum of money, m token of his 
entire reconciliation On Bascai Row's late appointment to 
Baroche, Lullabhy sent an express to Rhaman at Duan, invit- 
ing him to Baroche, and piomising to procure him a good 
appointment under the new pundit In consequence of this 
friendly summons the unsuspecting Rhaman came hither a few 
days ago, was immediately made a jemadar, and honoured with 
the command of fifty men Short indeed was his enjoyment of 
this situation Lullabhy had now accomplished his infamous 
purpose, and poor Rhaman, without the shadow of a crime either 
against Bascar Row or the Mahratta government, was, upon the 
secret instigation of Lullabhj', condemned to death m this de- 
spotic durbar, and ordered to be blown from the mouth of a cannon, 
which sentence was executed two days ago without the east gale 



vl llu c il\ 1 Ills lir.wt li'llow 111 Ins m.i\ lo c\cciUion, c\ii]lingl\ 
.iti() loiii]l\ t\rl.um((l, lli.il lie liad frieiHls who Mould revenge Ins 
d(. illi on (lie lie.H Ik rolls liininn Von nnd J .ire Jirdl} iicli <nc- 
(]n Hilled mill l.ull ihlii ’s cli.imi ler, lliougli I believe I know the 
most ol Ills villiinv 1 li.ivi l.ileh been rc-ulmii rieldmir's Life of 
lointli in lid llie (>n il llie tnon* I see <ind reflect upon tlic 
ill 11 uUrut l.vilkvbliv , tile more 1 tlnnk linn entitled lo llic glori- 
ous ijntliet ol tlie Man Tlie prockim.ition, issued under 

Ills .ivispiKs bv 1 ) isi ir lion, is liktlv to b( .iltocdlicr .as perni.i- 
mill is tin, '41 III nl inomi sv stem of J.nll.ibliv Nolw itlisi.nndintr 
Its III (III .iiid soli mil promnlg.itioii, tin privilege of distilling and 
viiidiiiL’ .irnik for one v( ir, was f.miied llirce davs .I'm for seven 
tlions ind rnpi i s to tin sirc.ir, and one tlioiis uid *oni n/, (a doncenr) 
to IJiseir How Vcsterd.iv tin aiinvnl ensloms collected at the 
I’.aroclii plioor/ i, vvi ri f.irnud to .i Inin. in Ironi M.ilw.i, for ninclv- 
oiK llions ind rnpci-s md (ni tlioiis.ind soorrv It is pknn the 
nnti r mil from .i l.ir lonntrv for sbonid llit' trade continue as 
llonrislimi: .ns niulironr ^ovi rniiieiil. of winch tlicre is no prospect, 
the f.inmr nnisi lose from twenty to tliirlv llious.md nijiecs, of 
tins von, who w is so m on >(ars plioor/a-m.islcr at Ikiroclic, nnisl 
know llu irntli 

“ ^ on III iv "Ill's nn siinalion among tins rapacious and op- 
prissiit pi npli , lioiirlv Iieiring of grievances ] c.uinol redress, and 
rnieliiis I (.mnot miti" ile 1 p.irticul irl_v JaniciU llie fate of the 
wortliv \|sinm, mil m.in> other of onr native friends, w lio, at 
till V lie Ill'll" ilion of Lnllabbv , ire now under the displeasure ol 
llie new jnindit lor their gr.itcful atlaeliiiienl lo us Tliej arc 
iliiiosl forbidden lo visit me, csjiccialh poor Afsarain, who feels it 
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much In short, no government can be more tyrannical Fines 
are inflicted on the most frivolous pretences, to gratity the malice 
of LuUabhy. and ennch the coffers of Bascar Row, who it is said 
15 onlv a temporarr sovemor, until a favourite of Smdia comes 
from Ooieen , consequently he cares not by what means his for- 
tune IS made The wretched inhabitants deplore the blessings of 
the Bntish government, as much as I do the loss of that society 
you still enjoy with our former dehghtful associates , especially 
our four charmms English ladies, who will enliven Surat, and the 
Bengal cantonments dunng the monsoon. 

“ At all events, my worthy friend, contmue yonr correspond- 
ence, and let me know what is going on in the world, place 
yojrselt m my solitary situation, and I well know how it will ope- 
rate m my behalf. As soon as you had all crossed the nver, the 
Alahratta troops marched into the garrison, and on hoistmg Sin- 
dians flag on the flag-staff tower, sainted it with one gun, on which 
I immediately hoisted the Bntish colours on the house formerly 
the Dutch factoiy now appropnated to the English resident — 
Conceive my feelings'” 


Extract from the Ansarer. dated Surat, the IQth of Juli/, 1783 

“ Torn letter, my worthy friend, reached me 
yesterday evening. I am sorry the halcarrah lost mine to vou of 
the 11th, not that it was of any further consequence than to con- 
Tey our united tribute of friendship and affection on our depar- 
ture from Baroche At a season when my mmd was most open 



lo lender impressions, I could not help inditing the effusions of a 
heart warmh inlcrcslcd in jour Meltarc and happiness I well 
kne« lion jon would feel our separation Those who lemainon ihe 
spot alwa^ suffer more than those who take their departure, whose 
attention is moic or less engaged with a larietj of new objects, as 
was our ease in the loumcy lo Surat I therefore feel much for 
j on, placed among such detestable characters, and compelled to 
w itncss distresses jou cannot rchc\c, but the dow nj' w mgs, and 
(allow me lo saj) the balnn comforts of religion, united lo the 
aclnc duties ot a commercial career, to commence with the open- 
ing of the fair season, will I trust alienate the miseries which now' 
surround jou You must, mj friend, look at the magnifjing end 
of the telescope, the brilliant medium of the glass called Claud 
Lorraine behold the pleasing scenes that await jou a few jeais 
hence m England Call in the pleasures of imagination, remoic 
the \cil which obscures the bnght prospect and einiable pleasures 
we ha\c so latclj talked of cnjojing together in our natiie isle, 
which ere long will I hope be rcalizid The lo\eh rose is often 
encompassed b> thorns, and seldom does the cup of humanity 
contain an uniiiingled potion You must thcicfore consider your 
situation for two or three jears to come, as a road, which, although 
a little rough and drearj, will uiiimatelj lead j onto all that is 
most desirable m this sulilunarj \ale 


* An cle^mt sufficiencj, content. 
Retirement, ruml quict, fnendsbip, books. 
Ease and allcnute bbour, usetul life, 
Progreaiive MTtue, and approving Heaven ’ 
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Xow 1x13 fnend, lei me not preach in vain , knowing x'on some- 
times dwell too long on the sombre scene, and indulge a little too 
much of what is eraphaticallj styled the English malady (happily 
not\er^ common m this country), it is the duty of friendship to 
lirighten the prospect, and I have no doubt when things are pro- 
perl \ represented to Mhadajee Sindia, you will find your situation 
more pleasant and advantageous 

“ I not only feel for you, but most sincerely' do I pity the worthy 
Afsarara, Dowlat Roy Dessoy, and our former native friends , in- 
deed the whole cit^ and purgunna of Baroche claim our compas- 
sion, because when malice and rapacity, uncontrolled, unite hand 
m hand, as they do with your two great men, dreadful must be the 
consequences At the same time that I lament the fall of Baroche, 
I cannot but exquisitely- feel for my friends at Dhuboy now suffer- 
ing under similar calamity Should Assaram or the Dessoy be 
allowed to visit you, remember us to them m the kindest manner, 
not so to their oppressor, who 1 have no doubt will soon fall, and 
that too from a lofty pinnacle, to make his overthrow the more 
conspicuous Such a fate to Lullabhy would not only- correspond 
^Mlh the general system of Asiatic policy, but is frequently per- 
mitted by Providence for the punishment of the culprit, and an 
example to others His cruelty to the unfortunate Rhaman indeli- 
bly marks his character ISTor can all his ostentatious charitiesj 
glitlenng pagodas, and magnificent wells, wipe off the stain of 
murder, cruelly, and oppression The tears of the -uidoTis and 
orphans whom he has reduced to that calamity, mingling with the 
blood of Rhaman, form a different stream, and exhibit a sad con- 
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fort aud luxury of a Bengal encampment. Foi, although I can- 
not much enter into il, I assure you here is a constant succession 
of amusements foi morning, noon, and all night long The for- 
mer IS occupied in hunting, shooting, cock-fighting, and dog-fight- 
ing Feasting at dinnei fioni one till three o’clock, when horse- 
races commence, quite in the English style, on a very good 
course Between the heats, fightmg-ranis, dancing-bears, ladies 
running races on elephants, and more laiictics than I can tell }ou 
of, fill up the intervals, When the horse-race finishes, the company 
leaiethe stage, to dunk tea in an adjoining tent, from u hence tliej 
le tire to their respecln e bungalos, to dicss for the ball, v Inch is 
gneu every evening bj subscription fioin tlie principal officers in 
the commandant’s bungalo, a large mansion, excellently suited to 
the purpose A concert sometimes pieccdes the dance before 
supper, an entertainment equally elegant and abundant After 
which dancing, singing, music, and masques continue until four in 
the morning These festivals have alreadj' lasted four daj’s, thej' 
aie to terminate to-morrow , a fortunate circumstance for the 
principal actors, wdio I should imagine would not hold out much 
longer We purpose returning to Surat in a few dajs, and sailing 
from thence for Bombay about the beginning of September ” 


Kvti acts on leaving Bombay 

“The enclosed, my dear Forbes, is the promised 
letter to my best friend, to whom you w’ant no introduction Take 
yours in your hand, and tell mine he is as w'orthy a man as e\er 
left India, a character congenial to his own that 1 sincerely wish 
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cnlertaming lo her, and give them all a bcUci idea of India than 
any thing I know besides 

“ I THINK It very piobablc you may meet our 
friend C — at Telheherry or Cochin, in one of the Porlngiiczc sliijis 
from Macao, which generally arrive about this lime You have 
heard of his late misfortunes, but it is possible you may not know 
by what means his affairs arc likely lo be retrieved, and therefore 
with exquisite dchgliL I relate an anecdote which docs honour to 
human nature The story is true, and in in} opinion equals any 
thing of the kind upon record You, who i\ ere formerly so well 
acquainted with this worthy man in India, know that he after- 
wards resided many years highly respected at Canton and IMacao, 
where a sudden reverse of fortune lately i educed him from a state 
of affluence to the greatest necessity A Chinese merchant, to 
w'hora he had formerly rendered service, gratefully offered him an 
immediate loan of ten thousand dollars, which the gentleman ac- 
cepted, and gave his bond for the amount, this the Chinese imme- 
diately threw into the fire, saying, “When you, my fnend, first 
came to China, I was a poor man, you took me by the hand, and 
assisting my honest endeavouis, made me rich Our destiny is 
now revei-sed I see you poor, while I am blessed with affluence ” 
— ^The by-standers had snatched the bond from the flames, the 
gentleman, sensibly affected by such generosity, pressed Ins Chinese 
fnend to take the security, which he did, and then eftectually de- 
stroyed It The disciple of Confucius, beholding the renewed 
distress it occasioned, said he would accept of his watch, or any 
little valuable as a memorial of then friendship. The gentleman 



immnlnl<]\ pn Milled Ins wiiUh, .mikI llic Cliinrsc, in rolnin, 
ui\i linn ’111 old iron st .d. sunif;, “ 'I’.iKc tins scnl , ii m one I 
IiiK l<in«: ii'i d. !ind possi ss( •. no ijiinnsn 1111110 Iinl ns \ on .iro 
'^’oinc to Iiidin to look lifter \onr ontsinndnip coiieenis, slmiild 
1 oiiimi liitilnr jii rsi i iiti lou, dr.iu n|ion me for aii} sniii of 
iiioiii \ ion 111 11 't Old ill iKid of. s(.il It mill tins signet, siijii it 
oilli 1 our omi li onl. iiid I mil ji.ii tin inoiiei 

'I Ilf M n K) slops did not irnu diiniii: our si.ii .it 'I’clli- 
ilitiri, < tuis( (pii nlli i\( li id not tin pli isnre ol incoliiig Mr 
t -.uliosi « oiniiii re 1 d < oiiri riis tnriniig nut .idi .nit.igcmisli , he 
teturmd to I.utopi mih ni inch pi luh iit fortune On incjinr- 
iii'. the n itiif ol till gi IK rolls CInni si , 1 \i,js infoniied il iins 
fV.i 7 II It IS I 11 line ninth dt senes to lie le corded on .1 
roll, of id nil nit, .niil in ictioii wlnih mil ennoble Inin (or 
tier 

With tins tniiinph eif iirtin, before I dose this little selection 
lioin III one lit d t (iiri speinde lie e . it nnii be teju.dli proper to 
me iitiou the domil'.d of prosperous iite I.nll.ibhi, the opulenl 
b nil in of Hnorlie, so edit 11 iiieiilioned in these memoirs, .iiid 
l.iteh nitiodiire-d is inopprtssiie /e,min(hir .iiid the murderer ol 
the uiifortun.ite lUi.iin in, u In 11 he ImiI ne.irli ie.it.ht.d the pninaclo 
of Ins .iiidniioii .iiid net iimul.ite el iie.dth, snflKient eicn to gnitilj 
I ripieious M.dinill i iliiel, mis s(j/,*d on one of those ri.ul^ pre- 
tiiiees III .111 one lit. d limb ir, Ins mime use properti ii.is confisc.ilcd, 
nid lnnisi,lt b iinshtd to .1 dist.nit loitrtss, not celebrated lor the 
^ooiliie ss of its 11 all r 'I'licre , 1 ilhe r b> the e hange of bcvcr.igc, 
or some sp(,cdier iiitthoel, he fill a s.ierihte to Ins crimes 
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“ I Kow return all the books you lent me, toge- 
thei AVitli youi drawings and manusciipts, as I fear the hour ap- 
proaches when you will pack them up for Europe The latter 
are not only beautiful, but extremely interesting, your descrip- 
tions are pleasing, your observations just, and the whole collection 
does great credit to your taste and judgment Without partiality 
or flattery to my fncnd, I think myself rather competent to decide 
on this point aftei upwards of thirty years residence in this coun- 
tij’ You ought, injustice both to yourself and friends, to devote 
more of your leisuie hours to the Muses, who seem so well in- 
clined to be propitious to your invocation Allow me to request 
a copy of the poetical epistle from Dhuboy to your amiable sister 
at Baroche, it is truly pathetic and descnptive. 

“ And now, my friend, I have a further favour to ask of you I 
veil remembei the assortment of seeds you procured a few years 
ago for Dr Fothergill from the Baroche gardens, and all the neigh- 
bouring dislncts I do not think of a collection to such an extent, 
111 3'our present unsettled situation, but Sir Joseph Banks is so 
zealous for the improvement of botanical knowledge, that I think 
It mcntorious to contribute to the utmost in my power to forward 
his endcai ours , and you cannot more singularly oblige me than 
by exerting your ingenuity to enable me to comply with a request 
in his last letter, in nhich he says, the jac I sent him by Major 
Wood was the first which had been imported into England, at 
which the king expressed a more particular satisfaction than usual 
on such occasions, and Sir Joseph further desires me to send him 
seeds of the common fruits, flowers, and drugs of India, of which 
there are but few in the English conservatoiies In this you 
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must assist me, and if I can succeed in a similar request to another 
friend, I shall trouble you with the packet to the worthy baronet ” 

“ Accept, my dear friend, of the enclosed, as the 
truest mark of a confirmed esteem , and believe me when I tell 
you I think I pay my own heart one of the highest compliments 
when I say it is filled with the warmest sentiments towards jou, 
and that they will continue during our separation Take with 
you my warmest wishes for the perfect restoration of your health, 
and happy meeting with all those you respect and love in our 
natne country 

“I trust, my worthy friend, it ivill not be long before I follow 
your example Your sentiments have always coincided with my 
on n as to the proper period of leaving India Long have I firmly 
fixed that period in my own mind . and now, as the time ap- 
proaches, did I not carry my intentions into execution, I should 
degrade myself in m}" onn opinion, for want of that firmness and 
resolution, which I think not to possess is a disgrace to the human 
character Was my fortune collected and advantageously remit- 
ted to England, I should now have fully sufficient for a man of 
my disposition, who courts the shade of retirement, and has no 
taste for fashionable dissipation, or ostentatious vanity J should 
be able to gratify every wish of my heart, and wealth, accumu- 
lated for any other purpose than the promotion of happiness, I 
hold in sovereign contempt I am most sincerely concerned when 
I see some of my very particular friends, at the expense of their 
constitutions, heaping up riches, far beyond what their own occa- 
sions can ever require This disposition I cannot but regard as a 
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bias that will ultimately destroy their happiness, because the}' can- 
not find that consolation m futurity, and those anticipated enjoy- 
ments, for which, by an unnecessary self-denial, they now sacnfice 
so many real and present comforts You, my dear friend, are not 
one of those, and most heartily do I congratulate you that you are 


“ I CAN XOT, my excellent friend, allow you to 
leave India without a few lines, especially as I do not think you 
received a letter which I lately wrote on the subject of your health 
I was truly concerned to find you had been so dangerouslj' ill at 
Surat, and not entirely free from a relapse of feier at Bombay 
You certainly never have enjoyed perfect health in this climate, 
and nov, that you are leaving it, I would advise you not to sit too 
much at the desk, and to use more exercise TTherever your lot 
may be cast, let me entreat of you to walk out early in a pure air, 
on a dry soil, gentle nding on horseback will also be extremely 
beneficial to you Be careful in your diet, and do not lead so 
sedentary a life as you have been accustomed to from the heat of 
the climate in India , j'our wnting and drawing, however fasci- 
nating, must not engage so much of your time , by inactn ity the 
fibres are relaxed and debilitated, the humours of the bodj^ more 
viscid and abundant, and consequently when attacked by a disor- 
der It will be the more severe The habit being weakened, and 
the humours accumulated, nature, even with the assistance of art, 
finds it more difficult to throw off the morbid load 

“ On jour armal m England let me recommend you to dnnk 
the Cheltenham waters, thej are extremely efficacious in bilious 



coinplaiiU'' Tlio \\,\lor .il D.»/.igon is nol exactly of llic same 
tciulcnn , but ^ on miisi remember llie great benefit >oii derned 
there ‘•ome \( ir- a^o ] wish >ou roidd liaic found lime to try 
till b itlis at \ a/ irablii , as \\< 11 .is lo liai e drank the w alcrs bcfoic 
leaving nomliav, as >on li.id no .idvantagc of that kind in Gn/c- 
ral Von would havi had lime nfiir ^onr return from .b.ilscllc 
and lilt V would hive strengthened >011 lor the passage to Eu- 
rope I have great ple.isnre m comjvhmg with 3 our w ishes, b}’ 
tiielosing .III .iceonnl of llit hot wells .it A^a/arabh}, drawn up 
some lime ,igo b^ oiir Incnd J 3 — , .is 3011 wished it for ^onreol- 
liriion I have nol .ilttred a word Irom the origm.d paper in m3' 
])osscssion 


\ \ A cent NT oi Tin Hot W'l 1 1 s at v / vkaiiiii 

About tWLiilv-fiv( miles north of liennd.i, a town at the head 
ofT.mn.ih rivtr, lormtilv eoiisiderablt' for its trade, in a pleasant 
iMcnsnev illev, snnonnded b\ iiiounlams, stand the p.igod.is of 
Juiiiicjintiir . 111(1 Bliniic\(tuar, l.imons lor their natural hot spiings, 
which in pn s( rv id in b.ilhs eleg.inth made of hew n stone 'I'lic 
face of the eonntrv , m the month of November, was rural and w ild, 
. 111(1 the soil fcilile lo tin l.isi degree But dchghtfnll 3 ple.is.inl 
.IS the we.ilher w.is, .md .igreialile our situation, we soon found 113 ’ 
evpinenei th.il the monlh of November w as .1 VC 13 ' iinjirojvei sea- 
son for this cNCursion a kind of epidcmieal fever pervaded cvciy 
village near ns, and soon seized our servants tosueh a degree, that 
before we had jiassed three weeks in our tents we were left almost 



deslilule of iheir assistance, and had not a more disagreeable 
event (the dangerous state of health of one of our parly) happened, 
to cause our sudden dcpartuie, we must shortly ha\c been under 
the necessity of decamping on that account alone 7’hc natives 
informed us that these fevers \isil them annually, after the rains 
cease, and continue until the \iarm weather sets in 

The pi eductions of the country aic rice, gram, and a small 
dark grain used by the poor Columbecs for food , they also plant 
a little tobacco, and a sort ot bean soincthing like the caravance 
The 3 ' have a few lime-trees, mangos, plant.iins, and guavas , the 
mango abounds in the country, the other fruit-trees arc only 
planted round the pagodas It is entirely' owing to the lazy' dis- 
position of the natives, who Inc barely from hand to mouth, that 
the earth is not as famous for most oriental productions as it is for 
the surpn/iiig spnngs with which Providence has so kindly and 
profusely furnished it Something indeed may be said for the 
present confused stale of the country, and the unhappy' constitu- 
tion of the government, which does not permit them to make a 
proper use of the riches nature has lavished on them , but indus- 
try was nevei the character of a hlaliratla The grass grows to a 
suiprizing height, and the earth every wlierc abounds with flowers 
and fragrant herbs of vaiious sorts The branches of the lime- 
trees about the pagoda Ramexauai, we found bowed to the ground 
with tbeir golden pioduce, and cveiy thing seemed to flouiisli in 
the highest perfection We pitched oiu tents under the friendly 
shade of a noble banian tree, which overshadowed a space of an 
hundred and thirty paces in ciicumfeience, and completely shel- 
tered us from the heat of the sun 
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A^^tlun a few yards of the p.igodas runs a small rner, remark- 
able lor the sweetness of Us water To the brink of this river a 
number of tigers, hyenas, wild hogs, deer, and other creatures, 
flock 111 the night from the neighbouring mountains to drink , and 
although the tigers irequent it c\cry night, as we constantly ob- 
sened b> their fresh tracks, tlic country people rcgaid them irith 
no other fear than lest thc^ should destroy their cattle, instances 
of which arc even rare in this loicl}’ \allc3 Pigeons and do\es 
abound here, also partiidgcs and snipes, but thehigligrasspre- 
\cntcd our success with the latter, the banian-trees are enlnened 
b^ grccn-pigcons, squirrels, and monkeys Reptiles of \arious de- 
scriptions arc found in abundance, the most remarkable is a very 
bc.iutiful snake, which lies among the branches of the burr-tree, 
where a monstrous specie's of spider spreads a strong and exten- 
sile web from bough to bough, and fiercely attacks everything 
that touches it 

Thenatnes rear large herds of cattle, winch they dnieinto 
llicir houses every cicning, and men, women, children, cows, and 
bufTalocs all sleep together In our journey from the wells we put 
up in a j\Iahratta ullage, and rather than expose ourselves to the 
dew when we could get undercover, accepted an offer from the 
patcll of his house to sleep in, and a most uncomfortable night 
we had No sooner was the lamp out, after the whole village had 
satisfied their cunosity m seeing us eat our supper, than ue ivere 
beset bj a numerous army' of hungry Bandicoote rats, almost as 
large as sucking pigs, which kept a continual squeaking and fight- 
ing the whole night, running o\cr us w'lth the greatest familiarity 
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These we should ha\e despised, had not the lowing of a great 
buffalo calf, close at our feel, kept us from dropping asleep We 
thought the night tedious, and about two o’clock determined to 
nsc and decamp , for this purpose, while searching about to open 
the door, and awake the palanquin bearers, 1 found myself fun- 
ously attacked by the head of a cow, which obliged me to make 
a piecipitate retreat, and remain quiet until the lord of the castle 
awoke and procured a light, which ue found it very difficult to 
persuade him to 

In our journey from Beunda, we passed sereral of these 
wietched villages of Columbees (people who till the ground) Those 
near the hot wells are Ankalulce, half a mile to the south-west, 
Chambalee, a few paces beyond it, Kellang, to the westw ard , 
Gerad, to the north-west, and Vazarabhy at the distance of two 
miles to the south-west The last village is the most considerable, 
and there resides Vittelpunt, the subahdar He is at present super- 
intending the building of a magnificent pagoda, designed also as 
a fortress in that part of the country The pagoda, which is 
neaily finished, is elegantly designed and highly executed , but 
the engineers are very inferior to the civil architects, and in their 
choice of this ground have proved themselves so For although 
they have, at a great expense, fortified one hill with a strong 
square stone wall, forty-three feet high, with a parapet and em- 
brasures (m the midst of which stands the pagoda) they have en- 
tirely disregarded two more which hang directly over it, and abso- 
lutely command every inch of giound they have fortified , nay, so 
gieat 18 their error in this respect, that a stone rolled from the lop 




Within three hundred yards of this structure, at the hoUoin of a 
fiiglit of steps leading to the river, lies a small cistern, equal m 
heat to the king’s bath at Bath, which raises the thermometer to 
one hundred and twenty degrees . and, according to several ex- 
periments and obsenations made on the spot by two medical 
gentlemen, the}' evidently proved that these walere are of the same 
composition, nature, and quality -with the Bath waters, in e\cry 
respect except one these have no impregnation of iron, and those 
at Bath a \ery small one, but so veiy small, that according to Dr 
Lucases account, it is not of the least importance in respect to 
their virtue The waters of the last desciibed cistern we used for 
drinking, being by much the clearest and best Two yards from 
this we found another cistern, choked up with mud, and disre- 
garded on that account We cleared it out of curiosity, but 
made no use of the water There are three other wells in the 
midst of the river, which are entirely overflowed in the rams 
Besides these there are many small springs in the river itself, 
which warmed the water near them very perceptibly 

The country people destroy the efficacy of these waters on 
themselves by constantly bathing 111 them The brahmins, banians, 
women and children, resident in the neighbouring villages, resort 
to them morning and evening, they are ciowded from all parts on 
festival days, and the brahmins who live at the pagodas are alter- 
nately bathing in them all day long 

On a companson betw-een the experiment made by Dr Lucas 
with the Bath waters, and those made with the hot spring at 
Ramexauar, the latter is found to contain sixteen grams of solid 
contents, about six of which are earth, and ten salt these me 
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tiniud in a nmd. lit'.itcd aI)oiil luonl\ dcgiecs .iboic the l)Iood of 
min III an ordinal \ licalllii slate, and iiilli rcspccL to tlie licat, 
till tarlli, and llic salt, .irc exactly llic contents of the Batli 

i\ iti 


“ I n M) tliL pleasure of rrceiiing your last letter 
Iroiii Cioi, ami enilinicc tlie only opportnnilj lliat will non oceur, 
of n riting a ft n Inn s before y on fin.illy Ic ne Iiidni, by the lesscl 
n hii li ( oin ( \ s till Ci( in ml I dliot’s ilispatclies Most sensibly , my 
\ ilu d)l( trieiid, do I tidilie trnlli o( all yon said m your .ificc- 
tioii ite shn t Mniiiet and dt itli .done rc\(.il to us those feel- 
ing nlncli onl\ tmisidilh nllcrt ns ninn present with the object 
o( our I '■tt (.111 or lo'c I non laid that a lontr intimacy and strict 
irquuntnid nith the virtue'- and qu ihtics of any per-on, Icav cs 
a ven vcii'-ildt mil lasting inipre"-ion on the mind We are 
formed (at li .I'-l tin valuible p.irt of mankind) for the enjoy mint 
of inend'-lnp mil imitnal bmevolenec. nor arc ilnreany scnti- 
nn lU" more inilv nobli, gt neroii-, and elevating, than these JIu- 
m in n itun , nnforlim ili Iv , admits not, or v cr\ rarely , of loo close 
a ( oimea lion '1 In ‘-cids ol jn liilain e, pride, folly, and capnec, 
are -own even m tlie most liberal and ex.illed breasts, nilh a lavish 
hind md neari too apt, when continually together, to find sonic 
occ i^ioiis of vex ition md disgust, but in .disence it is just the 
nviTM ni vnn our fni ml .it a dist.inec with other eyes, his 
fmlls an no more renieiiiliercd, while vve aiiipidy or enlarge Ins 
.iniiibh .md elegant quah(ic.ilions We eagerly seize the only 
imdiuin of eonmunncalion nhicli non remains, and think ne 
ncvi r can bunicienlly express m letters the nariii aireclion vrhich 
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actuates our hearts As this is a faithful picture of iny feelings, 
so I will flatter myself that it is not a very erroneous one of yours 
I know of no jierson in India, to whom I ha\e been so long and 
uniformly attached , and I shall hope ever, though we should meet 
no more, to retain a warm place in 3 our remembrance You will 
ever h\e m mine'” 

These unpremeditated effusions, at the period of separation 
between persons long united m the bonds of friendship and affec- 
tion, will not I trust be deemed irrelevant to their present situa- 
tion Weie they introduced only to gratify my own feelings, they 
would need an apology, but they are inserted from a nobler mo- 
tive. They evince, in a variety of individual characters, a mind 
superior to the fascinations of ambition, wealth, and luxury, in a pan 
of the globe where these passions are supposed to be amply grati- 
fied , and by many incompetent judges in England are presumed to 
engross almost the whole pursuits of their country men in India 
Erom an intimate correspondence of nearly twenty' years I might 
have adduced many other proofs of sound judgment, extensive 
knovVledge, and liberal sentiment, which do honour to our na- 
tional character, but I have limited myself to our correspondence 
dunng the last months of my residence in India, in which, al- 
though I maiy have gratified private feeling, I have also given un- 
deniable proofs of the noblest virtues being deeply rooted, and 
residing, in the hearts of Biitons settled in the oriental regions 
After leaving the Malabar coaSl We had a continuance of fair 
winds' ahd ^l6asant Weather, until wc passed the line , where, in- 
stead of the calms so often experienced, a strong western gale 
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We now ihouglit our Inals o%cr, but a storm more tremendous 
than an> I had e\er nilnesscd, suddcnl_j broke upon us from the 
north-west, and continued with unabated fur\ for se\eral dajs 
In former voyages I had ne\cr beheld an^ thing so dreadful the 
raging bilious seemed more like moMng mountains of a black me- 
tallic substance, than an undulating fluid, while the sk\, hard, 
dark, and dismal, was without a cloud Language is loo faint to 
desenbe this av ful scene on the grandest theatre of nature 
Camoens’ Lusiad, in Mickle’s translation, was m3 frequent compa- 
nion on the ^ 03 age, cspecidll3 dunng the tempests raging round 
this Cape of Storms The sublime descnplion of the Lusitanian 
bard was then complelel3’ realized, and I inserted tlie following 
lines in m3' journal, as presenting a faithful picture of the tremen- 
dous scener3' 


" To tell the temrj of the deep entned 
What toils -ore roScr d, and -fthat si inns defied , 
"What rattling deluges the blacl donds pour d. 
What dreaiy weeks of solid darkness lour d , 

What mountain surges mountain surges lash d. 
What sudden humcxics the canvas dosb d. 

What bursting hghtnmp ssith incessant flare. 
Kindled in one wide flame the bnmmg air , 

What roaring thunders bellow d oerour head. 

And teem d to thake the reeling ocean s bed , 

To ten each horror ou the deep reveal d. 

Would ask an iron throat uaih tenfold vigour s’eel d 
These dreadful wonders of the deep I saw. 

Which fill the sailo- s breast with sacred awe , 

And which the sages, of their learning van. 

Esteem the phantoms of the dreamful brain " 
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After experiencing for several weeks the reality of this sublime 
poesy, in doubling the southern promontory, ve at length enjoyed 
a favourable gale, which settling m the regular south-east trade 
wind soon uafted us to St Helena, where we passed neai three 
weeks in all the pleasuic and variety uhich this small but cheerful 
island .imply affords Having fully described it in a former voy- 
age, I have now little to add eight years had elapsed since my 
first visit, during which the cultivation of the island was consider- 
.ablj' improied, espcciallj' in the growth of potatoes This valu- 
able root now supersedes the j'am in the estimation of the island- 
ers, and the numerous vessels that stop there for provisions Many 
farmers raise two crops a year, fiom four to five hundred bushels 
each, the medium pnee was now six shillings per bushel The 
surface of the island contains about thirty thousand acres, «iv 
thousand uere then said to be under cultivation ft hen Lord 
Valentin visited it twentj’’ years aftei wards, the cultnalion was in- 


creased to between seven and eight thousand acres 

Exclusive of the tutelary saint from rrhcncc St denies 

Its name, the tii o Grecian goddesses of Crete and unequally 

, , , , , , c ih, Ifhniic isle, and 

divide their sway over the inhabitants or 

_ , ,, n ..r If- I ' 'llic {rod- 

one of them exerts no small influence oirri. o 

, i,r,‘ - 1 Jininfe arc iiro 

dess of Chastity, whose votaries in a 'oia, i 

, ' l"" lottllsl lIlOllIi 

bably not very numerous, gives nor r 

, T. Ttj' "x enr tlirci ilion 

tain in this romantic region, Diana ' i ‘ - li'i- 

, „ . . amt ini', the 1 , 1,1. 

sand feet above the picturesque v- m/c 

metropolis, where the queen a D - ^ boy 

exert their sway, and wound d”' ~ ^^^nit lolanc^. 
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who forgetting the transient nature of their aljode in this Circcan 
letreat, in the conrse of a few clays frequently commence and 
conclude a union, which is to last for life To those who have 
been long accustomed to the antelope c^es, jetty locks, and bru- 
nette complexions of Asiatic damsels, the fan and sprightly nj mphs 
■of St Helena appear in twofold charms 

During our short stay at St Helena, three of these entangle- 
ments took place One tnumphantly earned off his bndc from 
her native rocks, to the fashionable circles in England Another 
I believe succeeded in flic same manner The third concerned one 
of my most particulai fnends returning from another part of the 
East in the prime of life, and possessed of a noble fortune Cap- 
tivated by one of these blooming beauties, an offei of marriage 
was proposed and accepted one of the little quarrels not uncom- 
mon between lovers, occasioned aprocraslinalion,and the affair not 
being accommodated so soon as wished for by one of the parties, the 
vessel weighed anchor, and the gentleman uas reluctantlj' carried 
tm board by his exulting fnends, i\ho did not approve-of the attach- 
ment I well knew his feelings on this occasion, and sincerely 
pitied him Absence, a sea voyage, and an English beautj', in 
time reconciled him to a life, which, on taking a last new of the 
retreating mountains of St Helena, he thought would be insu]>- 
portable 


Tlie slave that quits his naUveland, 
And bids for aye adieuj 
Oft turns to view the barren strand. 
And oft bis sighs jenew 
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Thougli keen the pangs that rend his heart. 
His pangs are nought to mine. 

Doom d b) hard fate from thee to part. 
And every joj resign ' 


To persons not under the immediate influence of the C3^prian 
dcUics, and no otherwise connected with the natives of St Helena 
than b} an interchange of fnendlj' offices, and the usual weekl}!^ 
account, this island would be a ler^ monotonous residence for anj^ 
length of time But during the period of an Indiaraan’s deten- 
tion, its noveltj’’ and rural scenery amuse tlie passengers, and the 
supply of fresh meat, fruit and vegetables, which are sent off" every 
morning to the vessels, refiesh the sailors Moie cattle and poul- 
try’’ might certainly be reared, and more fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced, by attention and encouragement, the great increase of 
ships resorting to this small spot has enhanced the price of everj’’ 
thing, and the scarcitj'- is sensibly felt by vessels that have not pre- 
viously touched at the Cape The latter once more belongs to the 
English, and long may it continue in then possession, because in 
every' point of view its political and commercial advantages are of 
the greatest impoitance The value of St Helena to the East 
India Company, especially during a war with Holland, was inesti- 
mable, yet It lb maintained at a moderate expense, the annual 
charge of the civil and military establishments and contingencies 
never exceeding forty thousand pounds 

Properly' to esUmate the importance of St Helena, it must be 
consiilered as nsmg m the midst of the ocean, far from all other 
shores, m the immediate track of the homeward-bound Indiamen 
A fair wind for those ships blows constantly throughout the year. 
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a M^mged liaibinger, called the Si Helena pigeon, announces the 
manner’s approach long before it is discovered b} the telescope 
The ba}' neai the town aflbids safe anchorage, and rccencs a 
fine stream of fresh Avater, ivilh coinenicnccs to fill the empty 
casks of the vessels The interior probjiects arc trul} romantic, 
and Avant only richer Avoods and more copious streams, to ii\al 
the sublime and beautiful landscape of Su itzcrland Bleak and 
rocky mountains form a stupendous frame to Acrdant uplands, 
dotted Avith neat farms, groves and gardens, intersected by pasto- 
ral A'allics, animated AVith flocks and herds, aiIiiIc through some 
majestic opening appears the azure mam, to finish the interesting 
A'lejv 

A felloiA'-passengcr, A\ith Avhoiii I had been intimate many 
years in India, being then an in\'alid and unable to bear the busy 
scenes in St James’s Valley, retired as soon as possible to one of 
those charming solitudes, from Ailicncc he Airolc me a pressing 
invitation, AVith an attractiA’c description of his retirement m 
Swan’s Valley 

“ I AVIS II A'cry much to sec you here, if you could spare 
me tAVO or three dajs, before avc return on boaid the General 
Elliot, an event Avliidi I confess I do not anticipate a\ ith pleasure ; 
though I never can forget the friendly attentions jou ha\e shewn 
me ever since we embarked Nei'cr hai'e I recoiered the effect 
of those dreadful storms aac encountered in doubling the Cape, 
AA'hen for so many Aveeks confined to my cabin On arm ing here 
yesterday I found my feelings more resemble those of healtli than 
any I have been blessed with during the voyage i\Iy Jot, ca cn 
to myself, does not yet appear to be absolutely decided, I may do 
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cll , I iiiaj see mj country, raj ireads, and beZoTei r^ticzs: 
but, althougli I on-n it to be great coccem jet rrdicrt hcrro: 
-or anxiety , I believe the chaaces at least three to t— o agairrst ~e. 
for I knoiv too much of the human dame, and the cisercers it is 
afflicted vith, to be materiallj deceived ^rjspiiits are jet ccr-a. 
and I ha\ e no great bodllj pais ihonga a ccrstart asarj ere in 
1113 right side, and parts adjacent. I contmae at amis to bare a 
sloiv dispiriting fever, and rioZent headacb: rrj appemte is gore, 
niv sleep indifferent, and rot refreshing- I ~i„ do ersrr mmag ra 
mv poiver to combat mj disorder; but if tae Sorereigm Disposer 
of all has determined that naiae shall re a siahzes rmte csth, his 


xvill be done’ 

“ Mv reason for vrishiar to see jea 
n-hollv from selfish mod-es. To a zmre- 
amusements, and satmne aa_ ■-< 1— . 

•rallies rrould a£b-d reaZ celgi;'- It is tree ti 
neither of rich vocm. — ^ -tre£ir_ 

of the landscape, dressed hn 2 ^ ga-- c. 

■'vould please joa much, 
iTould produce a sensibls ^ 

S2J have had tst 

term I can use; and to a 

fo’^nd It somevhat congenial to . 

pW to have IBJ miBflSnvitea - 

prospect of an uBU’ense 
m s'orms, natniaDr 

shore -ithme; I should here -- P"— - ' 
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Injustice to the salubrity of St Helena, I must remark, that 
my valetudinary fnend, during a fortnight's residence in Swan’s 
Valley, greatlj- reco^ ered his health, which still impro\ed on the 
voyage to England, where he Ined some 3 ears after our arrn.il 
I spent se\cral da3s in different parts of the interior sccneri . 
and sometimes found a little cascade, which formed a purling mil- 
let beneath the romantic cliffs, sufficient for a cold bath, one of 
the greatest luvunes we could cvpericncc after a fatiguing \ 03 age. 
'I’he heat in the middle hours of the dai was rather unpleasant, but 
the cool serenit3 of the ciening constanth produced those solemn 
musings m3' iniahd shipmate alludes to m his letter I found a 
spot particularl3 faiourable to mental contemplation, anticipating 
the delights of loie and fnendship, in a reunion with those from 
whom we had been so long separated. M’hen all the plantation 
slaies had retired to rest, and a sweet tranquilht3 reigned through- 
out the romantic scenery, when 

The glcr— O’b beneath the ma n, 

Deijcendmg, caEs to rest the sn-a n 

3nid Cjtitlu ruing fro-n Endncion $ aiTo, 

AMth azure raantJe veils her bluihi-g chains , 

Ceme, Ontempbtion, on ihi pe''sive 

And Mth thee dreams of lore, of rapture bnng , 

B d sacred Fnendship close the smiling tra-n, 

'\\'hile Truth respondeat swells the meluagstra-D 
So shall mr soul from eveir pa.Ton free. 

Save Love and Fnendship fondl\ tun to ihec 
^Mth thee retrace each happy scene long down. 

And chide the hours that part me from mv om • 


"We left St Helena wnthout regret, and sailed for England on 
the 23 d of May Vhen I last embarked for India, and had formed 
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50 inc jiulgincnl of 1113 fntuie prospccls in that part of the world, 
I jironnsed 1113 parents, that should it please the Almighty" to bless 
me wall a inodcrale conii)etenc3', no flallci mg situation of wealth 
or j)o\\oi should induce me to remain there after I had attained 
m3 thiilv lifth ycai as a sound constitution, an independent foi- 
liinc, and the happiness of their S0CICI3 , were to me of flu gieatei 
^ahlc than all the wealth of India, united to the consequences of a 
longer residence in the toirid zone I kept m3 promise, and spent 
that anni\crsar3’ of 1113’ birth m the wilds of St Helena 

A fair wind waAcd us in seicii do3s from St Helena to Ascen- 
sion, another island, which like it has been produced b3" volcanic 
fire Ascension is about half the size of St Helena, cnlirel3' un- 
mhabiLcd, except by sea-fowl and turtle. 


No liimijn footstep marks llic trackless sand " 


Diospcdca, procellaria cquinoclialis, and \anous birds of the 
ocean, build m the lolcanic clifl’s of Ascension, w’hile what 
epicures deem the best kind of turtle nightly' frequent the beach, 
and afford the ships that touch there a large supply' of this nutri- 
tious food , but the Company’s orders being positue against such 
an indulgence, to prc^ent a contraband trade betw cen iheir home- 
ward-bound sluppmg and the Americans, we w ere reluclantly'obhged 
toJcaie this delicacy' to \esscls not under such a restriction. 

The trade-wmd continued until we ciossed the equinoctial Jme 
on the third of June, which we lost shortly afterwards m the la U- 
tude of 5 " north, w hen for a few' day's light airs and calms retarded 
our progiess until we met the north-east trade, which blew fresh 
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through the tropic of Cancer, to the 28th degrees of north latitude 
and 43d of west longitude, Mlicn it finally left us, in ^\hat is 
called the Sargasso, oi Grass-sea, so named from the prodigious 
number of fuci and other marine plants ^\hich almost coier the 
ocean, from the 18th or 20th degree of north latitude, to 30 and 
32, and extend for fifteen degrees of vest longitude from 25 to 
40° It lb generally supposed these marine plants arc carried 
the winds and currents from the Gulf of jMcxico This is disputed 
b}" philosophers, and in one of Barrow’s \oyages he rationally ob- 
serves, that the plant has neither loots nor fibrils of any kind to 
indicate that it c\er was attached to rocks or shores, but Us 
central stem, buried in the midst of its leafy branches, makes 
It sufficiently evident that it icgctatcs while floating on the 
surface of the fathomless deep, some of these plants are many 
feet m diameter, others only' a few' inches, all appear in a growing 
state, covered with fish, worms, insects, and testaceous animals of 
vanous descriptions 

A track so much frequented affords \ cry little for a modern 
voy'ager to describe. Dolphins, albacores, and bonettas, the cory- 
phsena or dorado, scomber thynnus, and scomber pelamis, are 
now as w'ell known as the icthy ology of Europe had one op- 

portunity of seeing an amazing sword-fish, (xiphias gladius) which 
often does dreadful damage to the hull of a ship, by darting 
in the sword or horn, from whence it denves its name, this be- 
ing frequently broken off, and torn from the head by the i lolence 
of the shock, the sea becomes stained with blood, without an^ ap- 
parent cause, until when docked, at the conclusion of the \oy age. 
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St u nl i(i<.t.mccs h.nc occurred of flic ucopon being found truns- 
(i\tiJ iluoiiuli tlic 'tlroncc'^l |)l.iiiks of o.ik, wliicli bad (Ik enraged 
iiiiui d Ih'tn .dilc to nilbdniu, ilic ship nnist jnoMlablj liare 
lonndi rt d , vvirb iin\ po^MhU lia\e Ijet n tlie f.itc of llie Aurora 
Insriti .imi Ollier 'sliotc bi-s b.is never been .ivcert.imed 

'lilt ‘■Tvv-fivb (^qii dll'- pn‘-li<) is more common, bnl wc met vvitb 
nnet vt rv I tri:e, l!!oti!.li soniet/mrs J bel/eie it cquab that orfl-ri’-h 
in •■1,1 . nnti liiev irc not unftef|uciUlv from fifteen to iv only 
tv t I'ltl’ 



a hundred yards at a lime ivilhout welling llieir fins I have 
sometimes seen them fall upon ihe deck, and dressed for table, but as 
there was seldom more than one at a time, and that divided among 
many claimants for a taste, it is diffieult lo define its excellence 
in that respect il seemed more dehcale in flavour than the 
other ocean fish In Dr. Shaw’s Systematic Natural History, 
one of the most scientific and entertaining zoological uorks in 
Europe, he quotes an observation by captain Tobin, respecting 
the habits of the exocoetus cvolans, which appears very cunous. 
“ The lower half of the tail in the flying-fish, is full twice the 
length of the upper, the use of it has always appeared evident to 
me I have by the hour watched the dolphins'and boneltas in pur- 
suit of them, when, without wholly immersing themselves, vhich 
would have proved fatal to them, they have disposed in itieir pro- 
gressive motion the lower part of the tail in such a manner as to 
supply their Avings with moisture, so as to support them above the 
surface I never saw one exceed the distance of one hundred } ards 
in Its flight, without being obliged to dip for a fresh supply.” 

I should have had no other occurrence to mention in this 
voyage, had it not been for a dreadful storm, which came upon 
us after losing the north-east trade wind it was not of long continu- 
ance, but dreadfully terrific, and we had every reason to suppose the 
ship must inevitably pel ish The prognostics were singular, and 
the alarming aspect gave some little lime for preparation, which 
was not the case on a similar occasion mentioned in a former 
voyage to England, near the Azores Such scenes aie extremely 
difficult to desenbe, nor should any effort of my pen or pencil 
have attempted it fiom my own journal, but there is an exact 
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coiinterp.iil ol il by Mr Clarke, in a note lo Jus beautiful edition 
of Falconer’s Slup\\rcck, a Mork in ^^lncll the noble spint of 
poetry, llic uncommon naval erudition, llic subject itself unlrod, 
and intractable as it should seem to numbers, the tender sympathy 
of vounded friendship and scpaialcd lo\e, all conspire lo rank 
the author high m the list of fame, and to draiv the tear of sensi- 
bility from the compassionnlc reader ]\Iuch as the poem itself 
dcsencs encomium, the language of his commentator must be 
allowed to possess all the waimth and cnerg} of orientalism in the 
description of the storm lo mIiicIi I allude 

“We Mere cruizing ofl Usfiant, in ihe Lnpetueux, during an 
c\ cuing at the close of October, and the drearj’ coast so continu- 
ally present lo our mcm, created a painful uniformity, uliich could 
oiilj be relieved b.y observing the variations of the e-\panse that 
was before us The sun had )ust given its parting raj’s, and the 
last shades of daj lingered on the distant waves, when a skj' most 
sublime and ihrcatcnmg, allractcd all our attention, and was im- 
mediately provided against by the vugilant officers of the watch 
To the V erge of the horizon, except where the sun had left some 
portion of Its departing rajs, a hard, lowering, blue firmament 
presented itself, on this floated light yellow clouds, tinged with 
various hues of cnmsoii, the ncvcr-failing harbingers of a gale A 
s'rong vavid tint was reflected from them on the sails and nssincr 
of the ship which rendered the scene more dreadful Tbe very 
calm that pi evaded was portentous — the sea-bird slineked as it 
passed! As the tempest graduallj approached, and the winds 
issued from the trensuncs of God, the thick darkness of an autum- 
nal night closed the whole in horrid uncertainty” 
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“ It was a dismal and a fearful night. 

And on my soul hong tlie dull ss eight 
Of some mtolerable fate' * Cowley 

This concluded our adventures on the voyage from India to 
Europe, for after encountering the last storm, and gelling clear of 
the Sargasso, we tvere fat oured by strong westerly gales, tt Inch 
conveyed us seven or eight miles an hour without inlennission, 
until the 13th of July, when perceiving the uater to be discoloured, 
we sounded, and had ground at eighty fathoms On the loth we 
saw the verdant hills on the coast of Detonshire, and I once more 
expenenced those emotions of pain and pleasure which sicken 
the heart they are only to be felt on such occasions, nor can 
language describe them When I considered the age of my vene- 
rable parents, the uncertainty of their being yet alive, and the 
■\anety of circumstances which awaited me at this important era, 
I found every nerve of sensibility awakened On landing at 
Portsmouth, on the 17th, I met a friend, who informed me that all 
our friends were well, and with fond impatience expecting their 
long absent children We were soon restored to their embraces , 
and at their respective rural residences enjoyed the most ineffable 
sensations of love and friendship in the bosom of tranquillity, m 
the sweetest season of the year, with nothing to dimmish the joy 
of returning to our native country but a regret for the absence of 
those friends whom we had left behind us in the torrid zone 


" O quid solotis est beatios cans ! 

Omun mens onus reponit, ac per^nno 
Labors fessi, venimus larem ad nostrum 
Uesideratoque, acquiescunus lecto Catullus* 
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" All whit JO hippy n» a mind nt rat. 

When carci no more he hear’) on the breast , 

When, nr d of foreign Inn cl, we return 
To our own counlrj , and nt length discern 
Tlie phcc which first we knew, which most we lose. 
And in the bed which nun d ns sleep '' — 
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" Sw rrr 1' tlie haq* o! |t*oj»hco , loojxvm, 
Xol t** W \\Tont; (1 h\ t inrrx* mortal touch 
Nor cm the tvonJcrs it rrconU be mng 
To rof’mrr minwr, mJ not iitUr lc>s< 

** O’ KTnc« <tirpi<*iiip fable, ami > cl true, 
Sernri of icronij'h'h <3 bli<s’ winch who con icc, 
ilirn eh Inii in <ijvrmt pro\pcct, *md not feel 
Hit *cti1 rrfa'h <\ with f<>rrt'*»ic of the jo) ? 

Rwen of phJnc ' water all the earth, 

\iiJ clotlir all chmc' with l>caut> No foe to man 
1 uih* in tin «rqK-ni nov - 

\11 emturrw w onlnp mm j and all mankind 
One I>onl, one I aihrr I Irror h-t no pbcc 
One tont; cnijtlnM all n.Uioii\; and all cn, 

\Nonh> the 1 AMP* fur lie wne Alain for us’ 

Behold the mcawin. of tl»c promise fill dj 
See Salem built, the I ibour of a Gon I 
Bright as the »un the acred ats Ahinc<, 

All kingdom*, and all pnnciM of the earth 
ITock to tlvat light 111) rams ire tlierc, 

Ncbaiotli j and the flocki of Kedar Uicrc 
Hie looms of Onntik, and the nimea ol Ind, 

\nd Saba* ajuC) grotes pa) tribute Uicrc 
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" Praise is in all her gates upon her svalls. 
And m her streets, and in her spacious courts. 
Is heard Salvation'” CouraK 


Having, by the Divine blessing, been favoured with health and 
leisure to pursue my allotted task, and finish the selection from the 
manuscripts and drawings mentioned in the piefacc, I now lake 
leave of my readers, in a concluding chapter, which I hope will 
not be deemed obtrusive, or irrelevant to the general tenor of these 
volumes 

At this eventful penod, eveiy reflecting mind must be con- 
vinced, whether m a political or religions point of view, that some- 
thing extraordinary is cariying on in the counsels of that Omnipo- 
tent Being, “ whose way is in the sea, and his paths in the great 
waters, and whose footsteps are not known I ha\e neither talents 
nor inclination to venture on such an interesliug topic in the 
awful events now taking place, some prophecies are doubtless ful- 
filling, from which time will withdraw the veil Man^' attempts 
have been made to develope those ancient predictions, not always 
satisfactorily, and the mind is still left in uncertainty and conjecture. 
In this stale of precocity I should deem it presumptuous to enter 
the field, but there is a subject connected with this important 
epocha, m which I am warmly interested, and my mind is so 
deeply impressed with the necessity of avowing my sentiments, 
(feeble as may be my endeavours) that I cannot remain in a state 
of neutrality It has been pronounced by the highest authonty, 
“ He that is not with me, is against me' whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me, and of my words, iii this adulterous and sinful generation. 



(>l Imii nNo sli.ill lilt' Son oi Man l)t .isli.imcd, when lie sliall 
< oim in III'' nwn plor\, niul in Ins I'litlicr’'-, .nnl witli the lioly 
.nii:i Is ' 

In ilisciissiDi; lilt' nn|)(>rt.nit sult|( cl conlmnctl m lliis cliajilcr, 

I sli ill .u.iil in\s('Il nf t\(r\ issisUincc from tlic v.irioiis sources 
of inlnrin ilKiii nlntli Iiiut bitii I.ittl\ opt ned, and non flou in 
copious sin nils ilnoncli tins Inijlih la\miri‘il island nliicli seems 
to 111 stlt(i,(ll)v IiifnnU' N\'isdoni and Goodness lor the prcscr- 
\ itioii ol lihrrlv in I'lnopt, .nid the diflnsion of Imlli and kiioa- 
li dm tlironi;lionl tin <I irk rt "loiis of tin t irlli 

It IS now out ol those predn It d ptritids whin there should be 
w irs mil ninioiirs ol wars, whin nation sbonld rise up .igamsl 

II itioii, mil kniethini ae inist kniudoiii and there should be 
ruiinn , and ptsiiltme, ind t arlhipiakes, ni tlntrs places In 
till irt in 1 ol liifniilt (niodniss and Infnntt Powci, ninth good 
nii\ b( tirdaiin d to spnnu tip fioin nnpaiallt led events and 
t dnintus now oMiwIithnnn: llu tonlnitnl ol ],inope, wliitli are 
flit III a eri n< r or h ss thune ihionehoni the lintish empire 

‘ Diiltt inihi noiiitn pat IS '■ Ma\ llit bltssmgs of jicace, of .in 
hoiioiinbli mil 1 isiinu pine, be risloreil' Ma\ m_> native 
rtninlrv be jirov ultnliallv tin me.nis of it storing llial choicest 
euotl to e\li.ivisted Liiroju ' Ma\ Liigland rise n. Iruimph, to 
proiiKilt tilt glorv of Ciotl, and the hap|nness of man . to disjicl 
th( mists of miionmec, superstition, anti iilolalr^, anil difliise the 
light of Htvihilioii to the remoltsl coiiiirs of the e.irlli 1 1 I ni.i} 
bi del nil il lilt hnmblesl nistninn nl in promolmg this gnat design, 
b\ anv thing wlneli ni.iv bi ollered in the ensnnig pages, it vv ill 
.ilTord me a hcarlfell s.uislacHon, wliieh language could ill express. 
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mind is solemnly impressed nilh the importance of the object, 
my heart, 1 trust, “ is inditing of a good matter,'’ and I hope to be 
excused for bnngmg in so many auxihanes 

I ha\e often been struck uith the simple language, good sense, 
and piety, in a dedication to Sir Francis Walsmgham, secretary 
to queen Elizabeth, by Richard Hakluyt, the celebrated author of 
the early vojages and discoienes of the English nation, imprinted 
in the year 1599 It appears to be in some degree so connected 
uith the general purport of these lolumes, and particularly nith 
the contents of this concluding chapter, that I shall transcnbe a 
part of that excellent letter, because I trust I ha\e been actuated 
by the same spmt, and shall be truly happy if I may, in one in- 
stance especially, contribute in the smallest degree to "the fulfil- 
ment of his pious and almost prophetical uishes for the accom- 
plishment of an event uhich he so ardently desired to behold in 
the reign of his peerless unstress. Although not permitted to lake 
place at that memorable period, it is, I trust, reserved for the liberal 
and enlightened epoch of the nineteenth centurj. 

“ Right honourable. I do remember that being a youth, and 
one of her majesty’s scholars at Westminster, that fruitful nursery. 
It was mj' hap to visit the chamber of Mr Richard Hakluyt, my 
counsin, a gentleman of the Middle Temple, well known unto j'ou, 
at a time wben I found lying upon his board certain books of cos- 
mography, with an uni\ ersal map He seeing me somewhat cunous 
in the new thereof, began to instruct my ignorance, by shewing me 
the division of the earth into three parts, after the old account, 
and then, according to the latter, and better distnbution, into 
more He pointed with his wand to all the known seas, gulfs, 
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bin - 5 , simils, capes, ri\crs, empires, kingdoms, dukedoms, and Icr- 
ntories of each pari, willi dcclamlion also of then s])ccial com- 
modities, and pailicular wants, which 1)3' the bcnclllof traffic, and 
intercoiirvc ol incrchanls, arc plcnlifuli}’ siij)plicd From the 
in i|) he lironghl me lo the Bible, ami tnrninii to (lie hundred and 
sescnlli psalm, directed me lo the Iw cut s -third and lwcnt3 -fourth 
\ ers( s, w here 1 n-ad, “ that ihcv w hicli go dow n lo tlic sea in ships, 
and ocrup3 "•''ters, the) see llic works of the Lord, 

and Ins w onders in the deep ” \\ Inch words of tlic prophet, together 
witli m\ cousin’s discourse, containing tilings of higli and rare dc- 
hglit to nn souiiij nature, took in me so deep an impression, that 
I constanlh re soiled, if eierl were preferred to tlic Uiii\crsit3, 
where bitter tune and more coincniint place might be ministered 
for these studies, 1 would, 1)3 God's assislancc, proseeutc lliat 
knowledge and kind of htenituie, the doors whereof (after a sort) 
were so happiU opened before me 

“ It cannot be denied, but, as m .ill former ages, there have 
been men in our nation lull of .ictiiil>, stirrers abroad, and 
searchers of the remote parts of the world, so in this most 
famous iiid peerless ginernmenl of licr most excellent niajcst3' 
queen Lh/abi ill, hi r subieets, through the special assistance and 
blessing of God, in searching the most op|)osilc corners and qu.ir- 
tirsof the world, and to speak plauil3, in compassing the last 
globe of the earth more than once, Iia\ e excelled all the nations 
and iieople of the earth 

“ Lucius riorus, in the \cr3 end ol hi 3 hislor 3 , “DcgcslisBo- 
manorum,” recordeth is a wonderful miracle, that the Seres, which 
I lake lo be the people of Calha3, or China, sent ambassadors to 
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Rome, lo intrcat friendship, as moved mlh the fame of the ma- 
jesty of the Roman empire. And ha\e not ive as good cause 
to admire, that the kings of the Molucca, and Ja\a major, ha^e 
desired the fa\ourof her majestj*, and the commerce and traffic 
of her people? Is it not as strange that the born naturals of 
Japan, and the Phillipmes, are here to be seen, agreeing with our 
climate, speaking our language, and informing us of the state of 
their eastern habitations^ For mine oivn part, I take it as a 
pledge of God’s further favour both unto us and them . to them 
especialh, unto ivliose doors I doubt not m time shall be by us 
earned the incomparable treasure of the truth of Ghnsbanity, 
and of tlic Gospel, while we use and exercise common trade with 
their merchants, I must confess lo have read in the excellent 
history entitled, Ongines de Joannes Goropius, a testimony of 
king Henrj the Eighth, a prince of noble memory, whose inten- 
tion Mas once, if death had not preienied him, to have done some 
singular thing m this case, whose Mords, speaking of his dealing 
lo that end with himself, he being a stranger, and his history rare, 
1 thought good, in this place, \erbalim to record “ Ante Mginti 
el plus CO annos ab Henneo Knculto Equite Anglo nomine Regis 
Hcnnci arram accepi, qua convenerat, Regio sumptu me totam 
Asiam, quoad Turcorura et Fersarum Regum commendaliones, et 
Icgalioiics adraitlerentur, peragraturum. Ab his enim duobus 
Asia: pnncipibus facile sc impetraturum sperabat, ut non solum 
tutomihi per ipsorum fines liceret ire, sed ut commendalione etiam 
qworum ad confima quoque daretur penetrare. Sumptus quidem 
non cxiguus crat fulurus, sed tantaerat pnncipi cognoscendi a\idi- 
tas, ut nullis pccuniis ad hoc iter necessanis se diceret parsunim. 
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() Dunum Utcn M.i|t-slnU iininmm, () me ft litem, m Dens non 
nnit tt Kiuiitilnm tt Ut j;t m nlislnlissLl, qnam rt.^ ersus ab lioc 
j>r t ^niniiom rni'''i m, ’ 

'• Hill i«> lilt |inr|)n't i>f D.mtl tlie Kmi; to Iniilti a lionsc and 
It nijili I'l (mmI n.i% an I pit tl. ililif)!i<:li innlfimt)!) jk rftinm tl jl , 

I III It I mt tpit 'tiDM, lint ill'll till rt il in llii*- inaiti r, of the aforc- 
'Tid iiiit'i n no III il print r, m i\ •■ii m no Ii.'^s nortin (in Ins kind) 
of irrt pi Timn, iliiioiieli ri‘'<nril lor llii' pt r'Oii of onr Solomon, 
her ’’rit oil' 111 1)1 Mt. nliom 1 fnr not lo pronoimre to lia\c rc- 
ermd tlie >.ntni lit n>ir il •■pinl. mil mo->t lionoiinible disposition. 
1' an inht til inn from lit r fiiiioti'' filhcr 

" \\ 111 rt IV 111 llir roiirvi of tins liivlon, ofn n niLnlion is made 
o! innn lx i*l', Innl', livlii v, m rpi iilv, planlv, frnilv, licrliv, roolv, 
app If I. itiiionr, Itfiiv nitl 'iirli other nn 'iiitl vtrinct ninosiiics, 
wliirli MO' iii'-n idi Tt I'h onrt lo it ni of. but mut.h more 
run'eniiiif III Ut m t lit n in I nnvtlftonn vmmil ir dtlu’hl bait 
bi rn o II M I ir r It oh< il III lx holilnit; ill iht prrmotvpnthtrLdttigc- 
tlirr tnih 1.0 Mil ill t o'l. mil prt VI n< tl uiih no Iillle dihgi nee, in 

II r f j.n llriti t dnnil'til nn xit\ norvliqiliil nid k.iriitd fnends 
M olrr Kit hiiil (I iiilii , OIK III lilt I h rl.s of iht' pilt\-bi^, anti 
\IaMir \\ illi nil f,op< , i.i nlh man tivhi r to tin rn^ht hononnible 
iinl ino'l pniiimi roiiin i llor (tin ''i in r i of onr C’ommon-ttcallli) 
tin I>oni Htirli itth, IIit,h Tn onn r of rn"I.mil 

'I hiv In nv.: till Mim of ihovt tlnnpv tthiih 1 ihoughl gooil to 
itiinonivli lilt,! of, f;ooil n 'iilt r, it rdiiaiiRlh that thou lake the 
profit anil pit istire of the nork. nhiLli 1 nisli to be as great to 
ihri , .IS ni\ |» mis anil labour li.nt been, in bnngnig these rare 
t o i . I ' - o 
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fruils unto tbeir ripeness, and m reducing these loose papers inlo 
this order ” 

Such were the pious and liberal sentiments of Hackluyt, on 
the publication of his work upwards of two hundred years ago 
Mine IS now brought to a conclusion, after a period of forty- 
seven years, since my first juvenile attempts in the descnplne 
letters and drawings, which constitute the foundation of these me- 
moirs During that time the most extraordinary events have oc- 
curred in India, many of which are alluded to in the preceding 
pages 

It has not been my object, neither have I talents to discuss the 
political, commercial, and military systems m British India, the 
aggrandisement of that part of the empire has of late years been 
rapid and wonderful Reverting to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, we find the English possessions in India consisted of two 
factories, situated on the banks of the Hughly nver , with an 
ensign’s guard of thirty men, stationed there foi the protection of 
property, they were limited to this number by the jealous policy 
of the emperor Aurungzebe and his predecessors, vho would 
not allow the factors to build eien the slightest garden wall, from 
a fear of its being conveited into a fortification Such was the 
commencement of the Bntish establishment in Bencral 

In the year 1638, Mr Langhorne, agent for the English East In- 
dia Company, purchased thevillage ofMadras-patana, with a small 
district on the sea-coast of Coromandel, from the Hindoo rajah, 
for the East India Company This village was soon after sur- 
rounded by a wall, and a caStlc called Fort St George was erected 
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there in 1640 This being a purchase, no objection was made 
to the circumvallation And from this small beginning arose the 
extensive dominions now belonging to the East India Conipanj, 
under the Prcsidcncj' of Madras, or Fort St George 

In less than thirt}'^ 3'ears after these petty establishments in 
Bengal and Coromandel, the island of Bombay was ceded to the 
English, on the inariiagc of Charles the Second nitli the pnneess 
Catherine of Portugal this was the foundation of the Bombay 
goicrnmcnt, and all its subsequent appendages on the western 
side of the Indian peninsula The whole of these settlements, 
and every other British factory in India (including those retained 
in the eastern islands after the cruel massacre of the Company’s 
servants at Amboyna, by the Dutch) were subordinate to the 
Governor and Council at Surat, established there, with a supreme 
authontj, by the East India Company m England^ 

It would be foreign to these memoirs to enter on a detail of 
the history of the English East India Company, or the aggran- 
disement of the British nation, in the remote regions of Hlndos- 
tan Tins history became generally interesting about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, in consequence of the unparalleled 
cruelty of the nabob of Bengal, and the sufferings of the English 
in the Black Hole at Calcutta, an event w Inch was soon followed 
bj' the memorable battle of Plasscy, and other gallant exploits in 
Bengal, by Robert, Lord Clive, the first of that title , which not 
only amply revenged the perfidious cruelty of the Mahomedan 
despot, but gave the Company power, wealth, and territory, in the 
finest provinces of India, where from a set of licensed foreign 
nieicliants they became sovereigns of the country 
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The wars which subsisted at that period between the native 
princes of India, on the coast of Coromandel, aided by English 
and French troops, opposed to each other as au\iliaries, under 
experienced commanders of both nations, and the consequences 
of such interference to the British nation, arc admirably related by 
Orme, justly styled “ the elegant historian of India " The subse- 
quent conquests by other generals, and the more recent victories 
m which the name of Wellfslei is so conspicuous, liaie added 
an immense domain to the British empire. These invaluable 
temtones, acquired by British valour, are maintained by sound 
policy, moderation and justice, the extent of our territorial pouer 
and influence excites the wonder of Asia, and the effects arc sen- 
sibly felt by all the maritime nations of Europe, whose consequence 
m India declined as the British empire triumphed, until, at this 
extraordinary period, not a single possession remains to any 
potentate of Europe, except Goa and some insignificant sea- 
ports belong to the Portugueze, and the Spanish settlement at 
Manilla 

The transactions in India since the termination of Orme's me- 
moirs, open an ample, diversified, and interesting field, for the pen 
of tlie histonan That is a subject on which I have not presumed 
to enter, nor am I competent to discuss the luminous and extensne 
scale of policy, commerce, literature, and science, nliich dignified 
the administration of Wauren Hastings, the first goternor- 
general of India, who was appointed to that high situaUon in 
1774, It IS a theme frequently adverted to with great delight in 
these volumes, and whatever opinion may be entertained of this 
great man in England, so long as the name of Britain exists in 
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India, so long will that of Hastings be remembered with admi- 
lation, gratitude, and lo\e 1 

M}' pen can add no lustre to the exalted character of Marquis 
Cornwallis, the neccssarj' xiars in Avliich he engaged, and the 
vigorous and comprehensive system which he pursued, brought 
new acquisitions of wealth and power to his native country His 
mild and equitable goicmment was peculiarly adapted to gain 
the confidence and friendship of the Indian sovereigns, his amiable 
manners conciliated the respect and afiection of the Company's 
servants in every department, and his benevolent heart dispensed 
general happiness among all classes of natives in those remote 
regions 

The high sense entertained of Marquis Wellesley's admmis- 
tration in India, is best expressed in the energetic language of 
those nho so well knou how to appreciate his merits, it forms 
part of the address signed by upwards of six hundred European 
inhabitants of Calcutta, on the govemor-general’s departure for 
England in August 180o 

“ The events of the last se\ en j'ears have marked the period 
of 3 our Lordship’s go\ ernment as the most important epoch in 
the history of European power in India Your discernment in 
seeing tlie exigencies of the country, and of the times in which jou 
were called to act, the promptitude and determination with which 
you have seized on the opportunities of acting, jour just concep- 
tion and masterly use of our intnnsic strength, have cminentlj’ con- 
tributed, in conjunction with the zeal, the discipline, and the eou- 
rage of our armies, to decide upon these great events, and to 
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establish, from one exlremil}' of this empire to tlic other, tlic as- 
cendancy of the Bntish name and dominion. 

“ "We are impressed ivilh a firm persuasion, that you ha\c 
governed with a direct \le^\ to the glory of your country, and to 
the prosperity of its possessions, and with no other personal feel- 
ing than the honourable ambition of obtaining its applause as 
your reward To the community at large, no doubt, it belongs to 
fill up the measure of that reward, but it is a duty incumbent 
upon those among whom you hate lued and acted; whose per- 
sonal concern, in tlie course of your goternment, has enabled them 
to appreciate its character, to declare before the nation their sense 
of your public senices 

“ It IS under the impression of this duty that we address you, 
and with the desire to mark, in the most authentic manner, that 
you carry with you to our common country the respect, the re- 
gard, and the confidence of your fcllow-subjccts, a confidence 
which IS undinunishcd at the last hour of your administration, a 
respect and a regard which arc founded on our long evpcncncc 
of your ability, of your unsullied inlcgnty , of your impartial and 
honourable use of power, and of your high and liberal spirit in 
the conduct of public afiairs ” 

In addition to this unequnocal testimony of the IMarqnis 
'Wellesley’s excellent administration in India, I must not pass o\er 
his institution, and paternal care, of the college at Tort illiam ■ 
which, however it may ha\e been condemned by the Court of 
Directors, or by induiduals, for Its magnitude and expense, must 
be allowed to be one of the wisest, and ultimately, perhaps, one 



of llu' mo'l pliilantlimpic o tnhlislimciits e\cr .ulnptcd, for pro- 
ki>ov\ li lilomlim , .u«l science, llironcilioul an c\- 
tonsut iinpirc, (-spctialK in proiuoling .i jiirispriulcncc founded 
on till prmripit s of tlie Mnlionudan md Hindoo codes, iinpro\cd 
lu tlie spinl of lliosi l.iws wlucli form llic glorious consliUUum of 
(ire It Hnl iin \\ illioiit adiilalion lo ain Iiiing cliaractcr, as 
uillioiu iinidioiis redirlion on tlie ineinon ol men long since 
mill d to llu ir (mal audit In an unemni: dudge, ulio ihouglil so 
\irv dull n nlK ol oiu of tlic'c ilislmguislRd bcncf.ictors, 1 can- 
not su|iprov m\ (OMi tsiimation of such incsiim ilile .uhanlages 
to tlie nntnli i mpirc m India, nor witliliold tlic conclusion of 
M inpii" \\ 1 lie'll \ s iddri " to tlie students of the college it I’orl 
till on in ulunm llu nolric \ nitor asst rl<, that “tlie due 

ulmimslt ition of pi't Inis uitliin tlu 'C flourislnng and populous 
jrrinimt', is not oiils llic foundation of llie li ipimu'ss of millions 
of pt oplt . lint llu mam pill ir of llu \ I't labile of llic British cin- 
[iin III \'ii the III im-spnng of onr t inpia is situated here, 
■ml It IS siipplud ami giiardtd b\ llu laus and rtgiilalions of tins 
goMinmciil 1 nan llu prospirits of tlu 'c proimcts iic derned 
all llu 'oiirrt s of onr rcieiiuc and « tanmcrce .md jniblic credit, 
iiu! lilt origin .nul st il)iln\ tif that prosiicril} arc lobe found m 
llu todt ol l.iws winch sou arc now tbrctltd to stud}, and hcrc- 
ifit r (It slim d to admimsttr, to expound, .md to amend 

“ Siib|(rl to the comnuai iinperlection of cur} human instilu- 
luai, this s\si(in ofliws is .ipprored b\ practic.il experience, 
(llu siiri 'I It si of Iniman legi'lnlion) .md conl.iins an nclnc ]irin- 
ci|)le of (oiitimied rc\ ision, w Inch allords the best security for pro- 
gressive .mu iidincnt It is not the (‘llusion of v.iin theory, issuing 
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from speculative principles, and directed to visionary objects of 
impracticable perfection, but the solid work of plain, deliberate, 
practicable benevolence, the legitimate offspring of genuine iiis- 
dom and pure virtue The excellence of the genuine spirit of 
these laws is attested by the noblest proof of a just, wise, and 
honest government, by the restoration of happiness, tranquillity, 
and security, to an oppressed, and sulfcnng people, and by the 
revival of agriculture, commerce, manufacture, and general opu- 
lence, in a declining and impoverished country 

“ Contemplating these benevolent mcms, and animated by the 
prospect of the great and exalted duty to i\hich you are called, 
I trust that you will derive from this institution the most effectual 
means of preserving and securing to the inhabitants of these pros- 
perous regions, that primary object of all good goicrnmenl, the 
greatest blessing attainable by any people, an impartial admini- 
stration of just laws ” 

Thus the luminous administration of a Hastings, the ■wise and 
Virtuous governments of a Teignmouth and Cornwallis, the exten- 
sive policy, promptitude, and decision of a Wellesley, united with 
the military talent and enterprise of a Wellington, ha\ c placed 
those distinguished characters on a glorious eminence flow 
highly exalted do they appear when opposed to D’Acughna and 
the unworthy successors of Gama and Albuquerque, the Portu- 
guese conquerors of India' Those monsters of iniquity', by their 
rapacity, oppression, and cruelty, brought disgrace and rum on 
that once celebrated nation, the patriotic and benevolent virtues 
of the delegated administrators of Bntish sovereignty, will endear 
their names to the latest postenty I 
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To llio preceding cliaraclcrs, I must, m ihc same spint of truth 
and candour, add tlic eminent names of Lord Pigot, Lord Ma- 
carlne>, the second Lord Cine, Lord William Bcnlinck, and then 
successors in ihc respcclnc go\crnmcnls of India, who -will be 
recorded in hislor\ as bnglit examples of Brilish virtue, cooperat- 
ing null the supreme admimsfnilioii iii conducting the Asiatic 
empire nhich, commcncnig nilh a few Banians and factors in 
a mcreaiUilc w art house, now extends o\cr an immense territory, 
(cxclusne of our latest oriental conquests) inhabited b} upwards 
of si\t\ millions of people ' 

Under the general name of Ilindostan, ihiougliout these 
\olumcs, I lia\c inLludcd the whole peninsula of India, agreeably 
to the geographical boundaries in the A} ecu Akbery Scicral mo- 
dem writers comprise it within a smaller compass, including only 
the proMiiccs north of the Deccan, extending to the frontier 
mountains As I did not thus understand it during nn residence 
in India, 1 ha\c not since adopted it 'I'lic best standard for this 
subject, seems to be the countiy thus distinguished bj Abiil 
Barcel “ Iliudostan is washed by the ocean on the east, the 
west, and the south to the eastward lies Malacca, together with 
Sumatra, the j\Ioluccns, and many other islands On the noith 
arc high mountains, part of which forms the boundarj of Hindos- 
tan, on that quaitcr, the rest belong to Turan and Iran Bejond 
these mountains, as far as Chmese-Tartar}', arc scicral fertile terri- 
tories, particularly Cachcmccr, the two Thibcls, and Kushtwar 
The north side of Ilindostan is plentifully supplied with rners , 
so th.it It may be said to have water on all quarters 

“ The whole extent of this xasL empire is unequalled for the 
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excellency of Us waters, salubiily of air, mildness of climate, and 
temperate constitutions of the natives E\ery part is cultivated, 
and full of inhabitants, so that you cannot traiel the distance of a 
coss (or two miles) without seeing towns and villages, and meet- 
ing with good water Even in the depth of winter, the earth and 
trees are covered with verdure and iii the rainy season, which m 
many parts of Hmdostan commences in June, and continues till 
September, the air is so dehghtfull}' pleasant, that it gives youthful 
vigour to old age ” 

In another part of the Ayecn Akbcr> wc find that the ini- 
penal dominions, in the fortieth year of Akber’s reign, consisted 
of one hundred and five Sircars, or provinces, subdnidcd into 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven kusbahs, or town- 
ships The grand Soobah divisions and subordinate purgunnas 
of the empire have been already mentioned The revenue of the 
whole was then settled for ten years, at the annual rent of three 
aribs, sixty-two erore, ninety-seven lacks, fifty-five thousand, two 
hundred and forty-siv dams, or sicca rupees 9,0743881, upwards 
of eleven millions, three hundred thousand pounds sterling At 
the death of Aurungzebe, m 1707, from major Rennel's accurate 
memoir, “ the Mogul empire comprehended a tract of countrj, 
extending from the tenth to the thirtj -fifth degree of north lati- 
tude, and produced a revenue of thirty-two millions sterling, 
which, m a country where the products of the earth are about 
four times as cheap as in England, is an enormous annual 
amount " 

What infinite advantage, what incalculable benefits, must ac- 
crue from a wise and liberal administration over those extensn e 
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ment, four hundred and fourteen thousand bags of nee, and there 
remain one hundred and eighty thousand bags contracted for 
Tvhich are yet to arrive, forming an aggregate of nearly si\ hun- 
dred thousand bags, and amounting to the value of fifty lacs of 
rupees, or six hundred thousand pounds sterling Dunng the 
same time there have been imported by pnvatc merchants four 
hundred and eighty thousand bags of rice, making in all an im- 
portation of a million of bags, and amounting in lalue to one mil- 
lion pounds sterling 

“ The effects of this importation on the popnlation of our own 
teintories, it is not very difficult to estimate The population of 
Bomba}', Salsette, and Caranja, and of the cit}’ of Surat, I de- 
signedly under-estimate at four hundred thousand I am entitled 
to presume, that if they had continued subject to native goiern- 
ments, they would have shared the fate of the neighbouring pro- 
iinces, which still are so subject 1 shall not be suspected of 
any tendenc}' towards exaggeration, by an}' man i\ho is acquainted 
with the state of the opposite continent, iiheii I sa}, that in such 
a case an eighth of that population must have perished Fifty 
thousand human beings have, therefore, been saied from death in 
Its most miserable form, by the existence of a British government 
in this island I conceive myself entitled to take credit for the 
whole benefits of the importation, for that which was imported by 
private merchants, as well as for that which was directly imported 
by the government, because, without the protection and security 
enjoyed under a British government, that commercial capital and 
credit would not have existed by which the private importation 
was effected 
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" The nc\l piuLicuItti winch I have to stale, relates to those 
lInhapp^ refugees who ha\c found their way into our territory 
From the month of iNIarch to the present month of October, such 
of them as could labour have been employed m useful public 
w orks, and have been fed by government The monthly average 
of these persons, since ^laich, is 9125 in Bomba}’’, 3162 m Salsette, 
and in Sural a considerable number, though from that city I ha\e 
seen no c\acl returns 

“ But man} of these miserable beings arc on their arnval 
here, wholl} unable to earn their subsistence b} any, e\en the 
most moderate, labour They expire on the road before they can 
be discoxcred b} the agents of our charity the} expire in the 
xcr} act of being caiTicd to the place where they are to receive 
relief I'o obMalc, or at least to mitigate, these dreadful exils, a 
Humane Iloynlal was estalihshcd I)} goxcrnmenl, for the relief of 
those emigrants w ho w ere unable to labour The monthly average 
of those who ha\c been rcccncd since March into this hospital, 

IS 1030 in Bomba}, about 100 at Salsette, and probably 500 at 
Sural 

“ I III} self \isilcd this hospital in company with my excellent 
fnend Dr Scott , and I w itnc'sscd a scene, of which the impression 
w ill nc\ cr be cfTaced from my mind The avcnige monthly mor- 
lahl} ol the establishment is dreadful, it amounts to four hundred 
and eight} At first sight this would seem to argue some monstrous 
defc'cls in the plan or management of the institution, and if there 
were great defects m so new an establishment, hastily provided 
against so uncxamjiled an evil, those xxho are accustomed to make 
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due allowance for human frailty, would find more to lament than 
to blame, in such defects But when it is considered that almost 
all these deaths occur m the first four or five days after admission, 
and that scarcely any disease has been observed among the patients 
but the direct effects of famine, we shall probably view the mor- 
tality as a proof of the deplorable state of the patients, rather than 
of any defects in the hospital, and instead of making the hospi- 
tal ansa'erable for the deaths, we shall deem it entitled to credit for 
the life of every single survivor 

“ Those who know me, will need no assurances that I have 
not made these observations from a motive so unworthy of my 
station and ray character, as that of paying court to any govern- 
ment I am actuated by far other motives I believe that know- 
ledge on subjects so important cannot be too widely promulgated 
I believe, if every government on earth were bound to give an 
annual account, before an audience whom they respected, and 
■who knew the facts, of what they had done during the year for 
improMDg the condition of their subjects, that this single and ap- 
parently slight circumstance Avould better the situation of all man- 
kind, and I am desirous, if any British government in India, 
should ever, in similar calamitous circumstances, forget its most 
important and sacred duties, that this example should be recorded 
for their reproach and disgrace 

“ Upon the Avhole, I am sure that I considerably understate 
the fact m sayiug, that the Bnlisli go\ ernment in this island has 
saved the lues of one hunched thousand persons, and, ivhat 
is more important, dial it has prevented the greater part of the 
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misery ihroiigh which tliey must have passed before they found 
refuge in death, besides the miserj’^ of all those who loved them, 
or who dcjiendcd upon their care 

“ The cMslence, therefore, of a British government in Bombay, 
in 1804, has been a blessing to its subjects Would to Gon, that 
cicry government of the iiorld could with truth make a similar 
declaration ' 

\ 

“ Many of you have been, and many ivill be, intiusted with 
aulhorilj oicr multitudes of j'our fellow-creatures Your means 
of doing good will not indeed be so great as those of which I 
have now described to 3 ou the employment and the effect But 
the}' ill be considerable Let me hope that every one of you 
mil be ambitious to be able to say to your own conscience, I have 
done something to belter the condition of the people intrusted to 
my care I take the liberty to assure you, that yon will not find 
nich rcjlcctiont among the least agtceable or valuable part of that stole 
which you latj up for your dccliintig years ” 

It IS impossible to read this statement without adminng tlie 
feelings of the heart which dictated it The last paragraph 
ought to make a strong impression upon every man who has 
acted a pait on the public theatre of India to him the concluding 
words must be peculiarly aflecting Under this idea, I am more 
emboldened to add the following observations ivliich deeply en- 
gaged my attention on terminating these memoirs 

On my first arrival in India, struck mth the novelty and ap- 
parent simplicity of the Hindoo character, I faithfully pourtrayed 
it to the best of my knowledge I particularly admired the re- 

t ‘ 
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lined life, and applauded virtues of the religious brahmins, at then 
sacred groies and temples, and was delighted with the patnarchal 
manners of the natives, at a distance from European settlements, 
and Mahomedan oppressors 

In those da 3 "s we had no Asiatic Researches, made few in- 
quiries into the antiquities of India, and knew but little of the 
mythology and literature of the brahmins The Institutes of 
Menu, the Geeta, and Heetopades, the depositaries of their ethics 
and morality, were not translated The Sastras and Vedas, the 
most sacred brahminical volumes, m 3 'stenously concealed from 
even the lower classes of Hindoos, vere veiled still closer from' 
Europeans, the language in which they were written was confined 
to the priesthood, and strangers seldom interfered with their reli- 
gious or moral institutions At the period of my amval in 1766, 
the pursuits of the English m India were chiefly confined to com- 
merce, or defensive war. the hostilities in Bengal and the Car- 
natic had only been lately settled, and the Company's temtoiy 
and influence were comparatively small 

After the appointment of Mr Hastings to the supreme govern- 
ment of India, in 1774, a new scene opened to the intellectual 
Mew, his enlightened mind, corresponding with his exalted station 
and powerful influence, exerted ever}"^ means for the acquisition of 
knowledge, not only in the dominions immediately under his 
junsdiction, but in foreign couulnes, his researches in remote, 
and hitherto unexplored regions, were rewarded by a nch increase 
from their treasures of literature, art, and science. In these pur- 
suits the governor-general was assisted by many eminent charao- 
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Icrs; abo\e all, by that bright oriental luminary. Sir William 
Jones, ivhosc name alone it is sufficient to mention, and whose loss 
IS irretrievable 

From that memorable epoch m Anglo-Asialic historj’-, new 
sources of oriental knowledge flowed to Europe, the stores of 
brahmmical learning -were no longer concealed , their sacred books, 
for ages ^cllcd in impenetrable secrecy, were brought to light, 
their poetry, drama, hislor}', astronomy, art and science, have been 
translated b}*^ able hands into our own language, and the English 
are nov , perhaps, better acquainted i\ ilh the ancient and modem 
histor}' of Hindustan, than u itli that of many contiguous nations 
in Europe 

A vanety of opinions prevails, both in Europe and Asia, respect- 
ing the introduction of Christianity into India it is a subject which 
has been frequently alluded to in these volumes, some able wnters 
maintain there is no necessity for extending its influence to those 
remote regions one asserts, that “ on the hi oad basis of its oroii merits, 
the Hindoo system little needs the meliorating hand of Christian dis- 
pensations, to render its votaries a sufficiently correct and moral people, 
for all the purposes oj civil society” After extolling the religion and 
morahtj' of the Hindoos, he adds, “ whenever the Christian teligion 
does as much foi the lomcr ordei s of society in Em ope, as that of 
Brahma appears to have done for the Hindoos, he shall cheeifully vote 
for its establishment in Hiiidostan ” 

This may certainly be the opinion of a few individuals, but 
it never can be considered as the prevailing sentiment of the Bntish 
nation One of its brightest intellectual luminaries, emphatically 
styled the Colossus of literature, thought very differently, and I 
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trust bis po 'erful coarej's ibe decided opinion of ibon- 

sa-ds. and lens of ibonsands, ^bo tmlv estimate the valne of 
C— ”xs Lan' Ijr, 

1 did net expect to bea" that it conld be a question amongst 
CE*is''Er:s. -rbeiier anj nation, uninstrncted in religion, should re- 
ceire instruction; or ~hetLer that instruction should be imparted 
to them br a translation of the hoV books into their omn lan- 
^aee. If obedience to the of God be necessary to Iiappi- 
ness, and kno-vled^e of his miil be necessa-'v to obedience, I fcnovr 
cot horn he that 'mtbbolds this knowledge or delays it, can be said 
to love his neighbour as himself. He that volnntarily ccntinues 
ignorant, is snilty of ah the crimes ~hich ignorance prodaces ; as 
to him that should exdngahh the tapers of a lighl-honse. might 
instly be imputed the calamities of ship’vreck- Christianity is 
the hishest periection of bnoanily; and as no man is good but 
as he '"ishes the good of o diers, no man can be good in the hi 2 hest 
degree. ~ho —ishes cot to others the largest measure of the sreatest 
good. To omit for a year, or for a day, the most eScacions 
tce.hod of advancing Christianity, in compliance with any pur- 
poses that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of which 
I r no— not that the —odd has yet had an example.”* 

In minutely descnb'ng the tenets and inSnence of the Hindoo 
rehgion. in a chapter mostly written at Chandode in the brahmi- 
nical s-ohtGces on the banks of the Xerbudda, I aUnded to a ques- 
t’ou -hich has been often asked me by wise and good men both 
in Enmpe and .is'a. “ What benefit will the Hindoos derive from 
being conve-led to Cnristianity? Why should -e not leave them 

* D'. J.lzjcs. 
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as wc found them A (lucslion of a similar tendency was last 
\ car addressed to a member of llic Society for promoting Chris- 
tlanlt^ among the .Terrs, by IManassch, a learned, and respectable 
cliami ter under the ISIosnical dispensation “What advantages, 
rclatuc to their present and future happiness, rvill the Jerrs derive 
from their conrcrsion to Chnsli.anily ?’’ I avail myself of the 
ansrrer to this interesting question, to strengthen rrhat is said 
throughoiil this chapter on the conversion of the Hindoos 

“ Prcrious to aii} remark on the subjects alluded to in youi 
letter, I must, for lujsclf and those rvilh rvhom I am connected, 
sinccrclj and aflcctionatclj' declare, that in rrhatsoever point of 
ricrr our endear our may appear to 3'oursclf, or others of j’our 
brethren, rrcarc sold} actuated bj the pure motive of regard and 
tender anxict} for rrhat r\c believe to be the true interest and 
happiness of .ill those rrho li.irt not cinbniced Christianity That 
rcry religion, by rrhicli rrc oursclrcs hope to be sared, enjoins it 
as a fundamental duty on Christians, to endear our, by crery larv- 
ful and charitable method, to bring all men to the knorr ledge of 
the gos]icl of Jesus Christ Wc certainly do aim at your convei- 
sion Iroiii an undue and mispl.iccd reliance on mere forms and 
ccrcmoiiKS, to that salratioii through the Messiah, rvhom the pro- 
phet Isai.ih describes as “ a man of soirorrs, and acquainted rvith 
gnef, rrho rras stneken, smitten of God, and afflicted, rrounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ” 

“ In ansrrer to the adrantages that rvill be derived from this 
conversion, allorr me, rrith the greatest solemn] tj", and sincerity 
of heart, to reply, ‘ much every rray ' Wc believe, that by your 
conversion to Christianity, 30U rrould be iVeed from the slavery 
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of a mass of superstitious traditions, by which you are at present 
held in the greatest intellectual bondage that you would be re- 
stored to the enjoyment of those pnvileges in the favour and com- 
munion of God, which you have so long utterly lost That you 
would be, in the hands of the Lord Jehovah, the happy instru- 
ments of bnnging multitudes of the unbelieving Gentiles to the 
standard of the Messiah, Jesus Christ and above all, that you 
would, by a cordial, (fori never mean a merely nominal) reception 
of the truths of Christianity, have a certainty of that eternal salva- 
tion which we are taught to expect only through the name, merits, 
and suffenngs of Jesus Christ 

“ We view the present situation of your people, when spiritually 
considered, as peculiarly awful and dangeious, whilst we also be- 
lieve, that by a real conversion to Christianity, you would be deli- 
vered therefrom, and brought into one which comprehends the 
highest and happiest pnvileges, both as it concerns your well- 
being and well-doing m this world, and jour everlasting blessed- 
ness in that which is to come 

“ Those who so anxiously labour and pray for your conversion 
to Chnstianity, are united and constituted on the broad and liberal 
basis of the Church Universal they carry their ideas and designs far 
beyond that of proselyting to any particular sect or denomination 
of ChnsUans Many classes of Christians, diflFenng indeed m a 
few matters avowedly of lesser importance, but all agreed in own- 
ing and worshipping Jesus Christ as the true Messiah, are united 
in endeavouring to accomplish the great end of bringing the Jews, 
by argument and persuasion, to do the same, looking to God 
alone to bless their aim and design. 
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“ 'I lic^c Clinslians arc all agreed in ^ lew ing lliosc points of w or- 
•'liip, or opinion, wlierein llic> diflcr, as being of infinitely less im- 
jior/.iiice than llic gnnid tenet in w Inch l))c_) all unite, mz that 
.Tt'sns CliM't Is the ^lessiali, and that faith in linn is essential to 
sahatioii 'I'lii \ arc all .igrecd in their present cordial cndca\our 
to bniiix the .lews to their acknowlcdgcnicnt of this same truth, as 
the foundation of their niiion with the Christian church, Icaiing 
it to the snbsccpient eh termination of the coincrts, into what par- 
ii( 111 ir romnnimlt of prolessing Ciiristi.nis the} nia}, after mature 
rLlleclimi, feel it their diit\ to I'ntcr 

“ A\ e are looking forward to that jicriod, of which the projihets 
ha\c spoken, when “the cnrlli shall be full of the knowledge of 
the I.ord, is the w iters cover the sea .\iid in that da} there shall 
be a root ot .Ic'sc, winch shall stand for an ensign of the people, 
to It shall tlic Gentile^ seek, .md Ins rest shall be glorious ^\nd it 
shall come to pass ni that da}, that the I/ird shall set Ins hand 
igiin the second tniu, to recover the remnant of Ins pcojilc, which 
shill be Ml from \ss>rii, nid from I'gv jit, and from Pathros, and 
from Cush, and from JJam, and from Sliinar, and from IJamath, 
and from the islands of the sea .\nd he shall set up an ensign 
for the nations, and sh ill asscinblc the outcasts of Israel, and 
gather toucther the dispersed of .Iiidiih from the four corners of 
the earth 'J’lie env} also of Ephnnin shall depart, and theadver- 
s.ine's of Iiidah shall bcculofl, Ephnnm shall not envy Judah, 
ind ludali shall not vc\ Ephmnn " Isai vn 

“ ,\l that period, which inii} God hasten I all lesser distinctions 
shall vanish in one true knowledge and love of God the Father, 
.and lesus Christ whom he hath scut. "We hope that the very sub- 
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ject of the conversion of the Jews is proving, and will prove a bond 
of union, whose influence will be peculiarly happy in strengthening 
the universal cause, and promoting the firm establishment of one 
united body of Jeiys and Gentiles in true church fellowship You 
will judge for yourselves about things of lesser importance here- 
after in the mean time hearken to him, who declares, “ I, even I, 
am the Lord; and beside me there is no Saviour, come worship 
m his holy temple 1” 

“ Thus we Christians invite you to the examination and re- 
ception of the truths of the gospel, regardless of our own infe- 
rior points of difference, and anxious on every principle of duty to 
God, and love to man, to manifest our perfect union, in wishing 
you to enjoy the blessing of that faith m Jesus Christ, concern- 
ing which we have but one and the same common feeling amongst 
us all We all worship God in the same spiritual temple, and we, 
likewise, with one heart and voice, say to you, come and worship 
with us in that holy temple !’’ 

This excellent reply to Manasseh seems to comprise all that 
IS essentially necessary to the subject of convei’sion m gene- 
ral . surely those who object to that of the Hindoos in par- 
ticular cannot htive considered it in this light 


" lledemption ! Crea'jon more sublime ! 

Crealion's great supenor, Man ’ is thme 
Thine is Redemption ! 

And IS there, -who the blessed Choss mpes off 
Like a foul blot, from his rebellious brow ? 

If angels tremble, tis at such a sight I ’ You no 
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The unprejudiced mind will allow that a real Christian has, at 
least, as much chanty and liberality of sentiment, as the aeist or 
Unitarian he embraces all mankind as his bretliren, and strives 
to render them as happy as himself, but he certainly views the 
most important of all concerns very diffeiently from a modern 
philosopher His mind having, by divine grace, been prepared 
for the awful truths ot Chnstianity, he is assured, that uilhout this 
knowledge, all other acquisitions are comparatively of trifling im- 
portance *“ If,” as a modern divine well obseives, “ our taste 
were the most correct, our learning the most profound, our inform- 
ation the most enlarged, and our fame the most illustiious that the 
world ever saw , if we could understand all the curiosities of 
science, and all the tieasures of literature were poured at our feet, 
if ve could embrace all that the restless mind ever conceivedi so 


that nothing remained for the imagination to in\ent, or the desires 
to pursue , — still, what is all this, if we are ignorant of ourselves, 
and of Chiisl and holiness ? “ What shall a man be profited, if he 

gam the mIioIc world, and lose his own soul? or, ^Vhat shall a man 
gi\e in exchange for his souH” AVhat indeed are all the fading 
scenes of this niomcnlary world? The time is at hand, when the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the dements shall 
melt with feivenl heat The period is hastening apace, which will 
for ever put an end to this world and all its concerns, irhici , like 
a flood, will sweep awmy its pain and its pleasure, its app c and 
Us frown. Us learning and its ignorance, its distinct and us 
disgrace, Its good and Its evil The anfni tistjudg- 


» \Mlson 
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meut will eie long be here, when the humble and penitent in- 
quirer, who has endeavoured to do the will of God, and bj faith 
to receive that stupendous grace which the doctrine of Chnst re- 
veals, shall be eternally saved , while the merely speculative stu- 
dent, whose secret love of sin, and wilftil neglect of God, have led 
to his disobedience to the gospel, shall, notwithstanding his barren 
notions and schemes, his abortive designs of amendment, and his 
presumption of final impunity, be for ever undone. In a word, 
the hour will soon arrive, when every veil will be torn aside, and 
they that have done good, shall arise to the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil to the resurrection of condemnation*” 
I now come to the principal point mtended in this conclusion , 
and with a desire to obviate any objection which may arise from 
a seeming alteration of my opinion of the Hindoo character, from 
that given in the former part of these memoirs, it may be neces- 
sary to remark, that my sentiments changed progressively, as I 
became more acquainted with the higher castes of Hindoos. There 
was a time when I loved and venerated the character of a brahmin, 
leading a tranqud, innocent, and studious life, under the sacred 
groves which surrounded his temple Few readers, perhaps, have 
been more delighted than myself with Sir William Jones's little 
“ unvarnished tale” of Rhadacaunt, a pundit in Calcutta, who 
refused to accept the ofiice of pundit to the Supreme Court of 
Justice, when offered by Mr Hastings, even if the salary were 
doubled. 

“ My father (said the ivorthy pundit) died at the age of a hun- 
dred years , and my mother, who was eighty years old, became a 
Sail, and burned herself to expiate sms. They left me little be- 
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sides good principles Mr Hastings purchased for me a piece 
of land, which at first 3'ielded twelve hundred rupees a year, but 
lately, either through my inattention or through accident, it has 
produced 011I3' one thousand This would be sufficient for me 
and my famil}'^ , but the duty of brahmins is not only to teach 
the^mulhs of their sect, but to relieve those who are poor I 
made many piesents to poor scholars, and others m distress , and 
for this purpose I anticipated my income I was then obliged to 
borrow for my family expenses, and I now owe about three thou- 
sand rupees This debt is my only cause of uneasiness m this world 
I would have mentioned it to Mr Shore, but I ivas ashamed ” 

The introduction of this little anecdote is a proof of that Ivind- 
ness and sensibility which Sir William Jones ever felt for distressed 
merit It is superfluous to add, what the reader will have antici- 
pated, that the disposition to relieve his wants was not suffered to 
evaporate in mere profession ^ 

When I visited the Hindoo villages in the Concan, and enjo^^ed 
the pleasant interview vith Ragojee Angria and Govindselt, men- 
tioned on my journey through that distiict, I was charmed with 
the simple manners of the brahmins, the liberal sentiments of the 
prince and his philanthropic vizier, the venerable Mahomedan 
at Ram-Rdjah, and many other amiable characters, replete with 
novelty and interest I wrote from first impressions, m the same 
manner as I afterwards pourlraj'ed the natives of Malabar, and 
the inhabitants of Surat and the northern cities, where I occasion- 
ally resided, especially -while sojourning in the Mahratta camp, 
and travelling to Ahmedabad, through the delightful province of 
VOL IV 2 a 
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Guzemt In my letters on those occasions, I related events as 
they oceurred, without much reflection, oi comparison with other 
countries Every incident had the charm of novelty, and, like 
some othei tra\ ellers, I might have viewed passing e\ ents superfi- 
cially, and formed hasty conclusions 

In subsequent situations, parliculaily when collector ofDliu- 
boy, and acting as judge m that district, I had much greater op- 
portunities of scrutinizing the Hindoo character In this investi- 
gation my opinion materially changed, and a further intercourse 
with the religious brahmins at Dhuboy and Chandode, did not 
raise them m my estimation Nor did the moral conduct of the 
Yogees, Senassees, and other devotees frequenting the jaltaras of 
the Nerbudda, prejudice me in their favour But when I deve- 
loped the character of the secular brahmins and Hindoos of vari- 
ous description, employed in the revenue department, from the 
consequential zeraiudar to the village patell, how was I astonished* 
Their cruelty, avarice, craftiness, and duplicity, occasioned a thou- 
sand grievances, winch I could neither counteract nor redress, 
and displayed such shocking traits, looted and strengthened by 
religious opinions, prejudice of caste, and habits of oppression, as 
baffled all my endeavours to relieve the poor ryots, sufiermg un- 
der their tyranny I mentioned these things as they occurred ; 
they were wntten at the moment, and are so fully confirmed by 
enlightened French and English travellers, during the two last 
centuries, by recent documents of the Reverend Dr Claudius 
Buchanan, and observations of the discriminating Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, that I hazard nothing m diffenng from the representa- 
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tiou of other writers, who, I doubt not, from the best motives, have 
written so very favourably of the Hindoos 

To avoid prolixity, I shall only make a few short extracts from 
the most respectable writers on the Hindoo character Such as- 
sistance IS necessary, when philosophers and sceptics are endea- 
vouring to undermine Christianity, and exalt paganism It then 
behoves every person who has acquired a knowledge of those 
pagans, and been happily taught the tiuths of Christianity, to 
siippoit religion, purity, and virtue, against priestciafr, supersti- 
tion, and erroi To those ad\ocate3 foi Hinduism, I must, in the 
first instance, oppose the high authoiity of Sir William Jones, 
whose judgment and impartiality are unuersally acknowledged 
In the preface to his Institutes of Menu, this learned oiientahst 
allows that code to possess “ a spnit of sublime devotion, benevo- 
lence, and tenderness to all sentient creatures, that the sentiment-' 


of independence to all beings but God are tiuly noble, and pnne 
that the authoi adored, not the material sun, nor anj"^ sj iiiMa'^l 
representation of the Deity, but that divine light, which illni"' 
all, and delights all, from w-liich all proceed, and to wJ Ci 
must leturn” This beautiful and rational thesis can* ''' 


delight every pious mind, but candour renders it 
transcribe another passage on the same subject lio ' ' 
thonty “ This code is also a system of despot> ' 
both indeed limited by law, but aitfullj coi ' ~ ' 


'.in- 

*e nnitual 


support, though with mutual checks It 
celts m metaphysics and natural pbila«^p\ 
of theology most obscurelj^ figuratmx ' 


'^-nige con- 
' - *1 scheme 
liable to 


dangerous misconceptions 
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Such IS the decision of Sir William Jones, one of ihe most 
amiable beneiolent men that ever existed, partial to onental man- 
ners, literature, and poetrj', from early youth, and formed, in all 
respects, for those researches which nere his grand pursuit in 
India Lord Teignmouth, a character most trulj' amiable and 
respectable, from a personal knowledge of the Hindoos, says, 
“ Individuals in India are often irntaled by petty provocations, 
to the commission of acts which no provocation can justilj', the 
result of vindictive pnde, and ungovemed -violence of temper” 
On a former occasion I mentioned Gov emor Holwell’s decided 
opinion that " the Gentoos are ns degenerate, craft3'^, superstitious, 
litigious, and wretched a people as an}' in the known world, and 
especially in the common run of brahmins ” 

A more accurate observer, or a more upnght judge than Sir 
James Mackintosh has, perhaps, never appeared in any country 
Part of his charge to the grand jury of Bombay has been intro- 
duced, the following observation must not be omitted “The 
accomplished and justly celebrated Sir William Jones, who earned 
with him to India a prejudice in favour of the natives, which he 
naturally imbibed in the course of his studies, and which in him, 
though not perfectly rational, was neither unauiiable nor ungrace- 
ful Even he, after long judicial expenence, reluctantly confesses 
their general depra-nty, and especially the prevalence of peijury, 
which is perhaps a more certam sign of the general dissolution of 
moral pnnciple, than other more danng and ferocious enmes, 
much more homble to the imagmation ” Upon a further ac- 
quaintance with the Indian character, this excellent recorder adds 
“ I trust we shall one day have the unspeakable satisfaction of re- 
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fleeting, lliat we have not only discharged those duties which pre- 
scr\c the order of civil socict}^ but that by a fiim, though mode- 
rate execution of just laws, we may have contributed m some 
slight degiee, within the narrow sphere of our influence, to revive 
those moial saitimcni’i vhich cvcr3' where naturally spnng up m 
the Iniinan heait, but which seem so long to have laugmshcd tn the 
bic(tsl\ 0/ iliL niluihitniitf oj India" 

Di Francis Buchanan, who x\as selected bj" INfarquis Wel- 
Icslc}, go\ ernor-gcncral of India, to ascertain the state of arts, 
agricultuic, religion, cVe m different parts of Hindoslan, at the 
coinmcnccinenl of the nineteenth century, sa^s, “The Smartal 
brahmins aliovi of no pardon for eating m company with peisons 
of another caste, or of food dressed by their impure hands In 
a religious quaircl, the victoiious parl^ caused the other brahmins, 
on account of their obstinacy, to be ground to death in oil-mills 
To those nho refuse to acknon ledge the doctrines peculiar to their 
onn sect, no men can be more intolerant nor violent than the 
brahmins " This benevolent writer conflrms all that has been said 
of the humihaling and cniel treatment of the Sudra caste by the 
brahmins, and I fear this assertion of Dr Claudius Buchanan is 
but loo ]uslly founded “ The Hindoos arc destitute of those prin- 
ciples of honesty, truth, and justice, which respond to the spirit of 
British administration, and have not a disposition which is accord- 
ant with the tenor of Christian principles ” 

I shall close this unpleasant pait of the subject with an extract 
from the Hindoo Pantheon, by Major Moor, a most laluable 
acquisition to oriental literature “ However diflicult it may be 
for an English reader to believe the hitherto unrecorded story of 
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the flesli-abhornng Hindoos, not only do other castes of the Hin- 
doos, but even the brahmins themselves, eat flesh, and one sect, 
at least, eat human flesh. They do not kill human subjects to eat, 
but they eat such as they find about the Ganges and other rivers, 
and near Benares, they are not unusually seen floating down the 
river on a corpse, and feeding upon its flesh, and llie human 
brain is judged by these epicurean cannibals to be the most deli- 
cious moi’sel of their unsocial banquet They are called Pat avia- 
hansa, and are by no means a low despicable tnbe, but, on the 
contrary, are esteemed, at any rate by themselves, a very high one 
Whether the exaltation be legitimate, or assumed bj' individuals, 
in consequence of penance, oi holy and sanctified acts, I am not 
prepared to state, but I believe the latter, as I have known other 
instances where individuals of differing sects, by perseiering m 
extraordinary piety, or penance, have been deemed incapable of 

SID 

The same humane water fully provca the prodigality of the 
Hindoos in human destruction Besides the self-immolation of 
widows, those of all ranks in religion and life, are in the habit of 
carrying then aged and diseased paients and friends to the Ganges, 
or some other holy stream, to perish by hunger, weather, or alli- 
gators “ Mothers, incredible as it may seem, revolt not, as the 
reader must do when he first hears it, at throwing their infants 
into the sea, or aver, to be eaten alive by alligators and shaiks. 
Whole tribes were in the habit of destroying, with but few excep- 
tions. all their female children, until they were reclaimed and re- 
formed by the personal influence and persuasion of Mr Duncan, 
governor of Bombay Human victims were formerly immolated 
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111 1 1 to Ills iidi mil il C'ti ilnr, tliuuieli iliL niedi.itinii of .i Uedcenicr, 
nnl In i niinliliii., Im Mm i ii ilili liini to stisl nil tlie glorious 
iliirutiriif I I, null. I 111 Inr i trrnits , tint \\ liile pTssnii: tliroiigli 
ihi ptiili iiimi ir\ pi mill nt linn. In nn\ in iKo a proper estimate 
Ik Ini ( a tin trimilnn ii itiin ol i.irtlih i ii|omi)i iits, .md tlie dc* 
lulits niiiili m.nl tin Mrlinnis in n eioiis ot liliss, nitlimil siliet\, 
mil uiilnnitinil la 'iirli in i s|im ili , i ner ilti d on tlie praici|)le 
111 I ntli. Iiopi , nnl I li ini\ . lion is tin s,)al riM d iiliov e snlikmar^ 
paisails’ lion di er all d is \ n i , lunii \ i r gildi d l)\ w I’.illli, or sanc- 
ini II d In I islaoa Inm (imnipliani is Mrtiii , Iiowimi fors.iKtn or 
id)si an ' \nmi.Hi d In sm li ,\ prospi 1 1, how iridmi!; an tlie \ am- 
In ' 111 tain , I oaipiin d nilli tin (’liristi.in’s cvi'il.istmi: mlieiitaii(.c' 
II) tilt Miaae and tlionektli ss, m tlie mormiig ol Iili , ii lien the 
lo'isol 111 dill hloom, mil pk asme pet's! nts litr t nticmg (11]), 
till I m.i\ .ippiar miimporlant obseriatioiis, Imt wlion llit' sli.i- 
dinis II agtliMi, till- lloMirs l.iik , and tlit mLllilkions beverage is 
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exhausted, we see ihexalue of religion, and estimate the wisdom 
of those i\ho purchase that pearl of pnee, whose merchandize is 
belter than silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold! Then shall 
we, like the noble youth who beheld the closing scene of Addison, 
“ see in what peace a ChnsLian can dici” 

At that solemn hour, when the fascinations of pleasuie, wealth, 
and poivcr cease, when the drama of life draws to a close, and all 
its phantoms ictire, then shall i\e experience the excellence of reli- 
gion, and enjoy that heavenly peace, that divine consolation, 
which no poMcr on earth can give, nor lake away, proceeding 
from Him who has promised nevei to leave us nor forsake us, from 
Him mIio loied us unto death, and, before he drank his own 
bitter cup, promised to send a Comforter to his disciples, not only 
then, but in all future periods of the world 

This is neither an imaginary representation nor the language of 
enthusiasm these divine consolations have been experienced 
amid the arduous trials of life, and enjoyed at the awful hour of 
death by Bacon, Locke, Newton, Boerhaavc, Pascal, Hale, Boyle, 
Lyttelton, and many of the most dignified characters in history, 
norhaic they shone less conspicuous in female life They sup- 
ported Jane, queen of Navarre, the second Mary of England, the 
ladles Grej and Russell, in their Irjing dispensations; and all the 
eminently pious uomen in British biogiaphy, ha\e felt their be- 
nign influence, from the impcnal throne to the peasant’s cottage! 
Shall nut such characters be opposed to those Hindoo females, 
who from educational tent Is and custom of caste, have been taught 
that no sacrifu e is allowed to women, apart trom their husbands, 
no religious rite, no fasting, as far only as a wife honours her hus- 
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ifiiis iriioiis it( In hi eonfiiii d lo dll nis( 1\ I s, ,ind dieir ninrriage,s 
oid\ liriwi 1 11 I till ds. ill il no III in w lio rt uards Ins dntv, leligioiis 
Hill 1 1 \ d, 1' lo liolil ,in\ Hill n otirsi willidiLiii, .ind llialwlioeicr 
IS |> an 1 ''op 11 I IS a smiid wntrli. who lues 1)\ piinisliing criini- 
nds,an(i is 1 1 1 r di spoi d In tin Mrinoiis — ‘shall .i kiw-eni r w ho 
i‘sii,^ sill h ( rill 1 i dll Is, or his prnsls.ind minisii rs w ho enforce 
till III, l'( ( (imp Hid Willi dll 1 oiiiidi r ol dial nligion whicli 
sns, '1 lioii shill lo\( ili< I nan dn (mn with .ill lh\ he.irl, and 
with ill lli\ siiiil dioii shill lo\i tin inmlihoiir .is di\s(ll, and 
wh ii*o( \( r \< would ih il mi n should do lo miii, do m cum so lo 
dn III ' ' 

‘siu 11 In iii^* di( liws 111(1 i siidihshi d ns. ipis of till Hindoos, of 
whiisicmlit ilioii an lln ahsoipiions, u u rit s, and msslie.d mler- 
(oii|s( whnlidii rihgioiis hr ihmiiis ind L^ut-lmni iiilii, .ire siip- 
po ( d lo hold with dn Duls' \dimllmg dial sonu. of diose 
di \oU i s, so iriii" In Mind iilol-w oishi|i, and i \ cn .ditn i die ndoia- 
tion ol tin I liiidim 'I mill, Urnhwa, ! I'liuii, and Sum, (iii the altri- 
hnli s of t n ator, pri St ni r, and ill siroM r) an In soh mn mi dilation 
jn rmiiii d to hold i oninmnion with the ureal nnsicnons spoil Om, 
or \iM. dill nann , w liii h, at i onlinij lo lliosi hcsi \ ei-si d m the 
Hindoo diiolo;:\,is diikired to he so s.n red, dial lo hear il nl- 
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tered by one of an infeuor caste is dreadful to the ear of a brah- 
min, and Major Moor mentions that an English gentleman who 
had the letters and the sound of the Gayatti, something similar to 
tlie above, and who, without knowing the lesult, began to recite 
It audibly in the presence of a pious pundit, the astonished brah- 
min stopped his ears, and hastened teirified from his presence 
Allowing therefore this spintual worship, and these sublime con- 
ceptions, to the brahmins, which is every thing that can be ex- 
pected, how few among thirty millions of Hindoos are admitted 
to this high pnvilege! how few, comparatively, even worship the 
triad deity, to whom the Supreme Being is supposed to have dele- 
gated his power, from being himself removed above all concern 
for his creatures' Julius Cresar assigns it as a reason why the 
ancient druids would not allow their laws to be committed to 
nriting, that their mystenes might not be rendered common to the 
vulgar, and profaned by them The same pride and uncharitable- 
ness, pervading the institutes of Menu, enjoins that “ if a Suder 
reads the Vedas to either of the other three castes, or listens to 
them, heated oil, ax, and melted tin, shall be poured into his 
cars, and the oiifice stopped up, and that if a Suder gets the 
scnpturcs by heart, he shall be put to death " 

lion different is this rejection from the gracious invitation by 
the evangelical piophet “ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the M alers , and he that hath no money, come buy and eat , 
yea, come, buy wine and milk, without money and without price' 
In9linc jour car, and come unto me, hear, and your soul shall 
Ine'” How opposite is this cruel distinction of the brahmins, to 
these gentle words of the benevolent Saviour “Come unto me. 
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'ill \( ili.ii 1 vljniir iiul arc lica\ \ I.idcn, and I wdl gne 3'ou rest! 
nil d ate pofir, for \()tir'. is the kingdom oflica\en!” 

rroin tin pntidiim pass igi s ii clearly ap|icars, that a large 
jiiriot'llu llmtloos are not onh kepi m ignor.incc, but arc abso- 
InuK lompdhd to idol worship, and the d.irkncss of paganism 
li IS pnibibk 1 ( \ ill lilt 111 too hi!,hh,whcn I s.i} iL jilaccs the 
Jimdoie 111 llii roiidii'ion ol the (»rt(ks 'ind Homans, ,il that 
pi nod w ht 11 lilt ''tin o( Hit:hl< oiisnt ss .iro«e with healing on Ins 
wim,s, lo disptl the daikntss m which thosi deganl nations were 
nndopid to whom lilt truths of Christianity were commanded 
to 1)1 pn idii d, ill It till \ nneht lorn from d.irkness to light, and 
fioin till powi r of it 111 onto f Mill' Insti ad of worshijipmg Jiipi- 
tir, Mnnni. md l)i in 1, thr\ wtn to adore the gre.il .Idiot ah , 
till bilnn romfnrls of tin uospelwiri to re.irli their lit arts, by a 
li\mg laith III tin iiienls 'iiid nndiation of .1 eiiicified Hedtemer, 
tilts win to tii|o\ 1 hols intiri nurse with the crc.itest and best of 
btings, md to liL at h netli idimllLd to hisbi.itific presence, where 
.done lilt re is fiihn ss of |os, md at whose ni;hl li.ind there is 
pk-isurc for « strmorc ' 

Sir \\ ilh im loiies h.is bitii fieipientis mentioned in these me- 
moirs uiih tin idimnitioii. i stceiii. .md n sjact due to Ins memory 
I must here introduci him in .mother ]>oiiil of sicw,nnd express 
his s( luiiin Ills on tin eonstr'ion of the Hindoos, and the other 
subjt iLs whidi form the 1) IMS ol this londiism di.ipter 'J'Jity 
will bt given din lls m Ins own words, 01 those of J.oid 'I’eign- 
inoiilh, Ins most exrdlenl biographer, whose opinion on llitse 
sublime .md iiilerestmg truths weic so eongeni.il to Ins own exalted 
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mmd, and whose words I now use in saying I shall not apologize 
for these extracts, nor for the reflections to which they naturally 
lead Sir William Jones is a host on the present occasion, as 
such I take the liberty of bnnging him forward, without discnmi- 
nating which are immediately his own sentiments, or which are the 
words of his noble commentator The names of Sir William Jones 
and Lord Teignmouth should not be separated , nor could I hold 
myself excusable did I not call in the aid of such champions, and 
shield myself under their panoply 

It was a remark of Sir William Jones, that if life weie not too 
short for the complete discharge of all our resjiective duties, public 
and private, and for the acquisition even of necessary knowledge 
in any degree of perfection, with how much pleasure and improve- 
ment might a great part of it be spent in admmng the beauties of 
this wonderful orb, and contemplating the nature of man m all its 
varieties — But his thoughts and attention ivere not confined to the 
perishable concerns of this world only , and what was the subject 
of his meditations in health, was more forcibly impressed upon his 
mind dunng illness He knew the duty of resignation to the 
will of his Maker, and of dependance on the meats of a Re- 
deemer 

“ If we sometimes suffer the humiliation ot seeing great talents 
and extensive erudition prostituted to infidelity, and employed m 
propagating misery, by endeavouring to subvert the basis of our 
temporal and eternal welfare, we cannot but feel a more than com- 
mon gratification at the salutary union of true genius and piety 
Learning, that wantons in irrehgion, may, like the Sinus of Homer, 
flash its strong light upon us, but though bnlhant, it is baneful. 
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Tiiil \\liili' n <ln//lcs, in.ikcs ns trcml)In foi om safety Sricncc 
tli( t» li)r< , niiliDiil pu'lN , \\ linto\( r inliniralioii il may c\cilc, will 
mvi'rla uitillul tn an tijual (lci;rec ol uspccl and c^lccin, willi 
dll Innniilt l^no^^kd^l « Inch iiiaKos ns « isc unto s.dvalion. 'J'hc 
In 111 I (i| 'sir \\ till iin loin s m n \« lation, is opciiU .iiul dislinclncl} 
lit thud in Ins works, Iml the nnoslLiitalioiis ellnsions of sccpics- 
u u d idoralion, wliilt (In \ prove tin sincLrilv of Ins coin iclioii, 
cue an iddilnmal wi.ii>Iit to im avowe'd o]nnions 

“ Il would In nnmrissan lo addin l proof, in support of tins 
nsMitioii lint tin In inlv and piel\ ol Ins jiravcrs and snpplica- 
iioiisivnni sin li soh iiin awe and pnril_\ ol soul is cannot easily 
heiMiidid 'file lollowiin: snhiiine address lo the DliI}' is rc- 
IulI ind\ ( nrl nleil 

" 1 n rii.d Old iin oinpn In inihle M I \ 1 ) I w ho, I)} lh> boundless 
powir. Inlon lime In e in, t n ileiKi innnintndih' worlds for lliy 
i;Iorv, iiid iiinnnn ndih otdiisol hcings for llicir h.ippincss, which 
lln iiilnnli c"odinss proinpl* cl line to disirc, and th^ infinile 
wi'doin in tilled dm io know! \\i, ih^ crcaUirLs, vanish into 
iiodnni! Inlon lh\ supreme Ma|tsl\. we hourly feel onr wcak- 
in ss , wi dail\ In wad onr x n ( s , we c onlinnallv ac-know ledge our 

(,,llv 'line oiih wi adore w ilh aw Ini \ cneralion , thee we thank 

with the most II rii 111 /lal, dm we praise w ith nslonishincnt and 
Piplun — to lh\ power we hninbh siihnnt, of dn goodness we 
deioiiih implore, jiroice lion, on th> wisdom we firmh and cliccr- 
fnll\ rch — ImpiiK not onr iloiihts to indillLrence, nor our slow- 
in ss ol In inf to hardin ss of heart, lint In' indulgent to our nnper- 
lei t nature , and supply onr unperfe clions b} thy heavenly favour 
buiri-r not, we ansioiisl^ pniv, snlltr not oppression lo prevail over 
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innocence, nor the might of the avenger over the weakness of the 
just Whenever we address thee in our retirement from the vani- 
ties of the world, if our prayers are foolish, pity us , if presump- 
tuous, pardon us, if acceptable to thee, grant them, all-powerful 
God! grant them And as with our living voice, and with our 
dying lips, we will express our submission to thy decrees, adore 
thy providence, and bless thy dispensations, so in all future states, 
to which we reverently hope thy goodness will raise us, grant that 
we may continue praising, admiring, venerating, worshipping thee 
more and more, through worlds without number, and ages without 
end'" 

Composed on waking at Sea, in his Voyage to Indi4. 

“ Graciously accept our thanks, thou Giver of all good, for 
having preserved us another night, and bestowed on us another 
day. O grant that on this day we may meditate on thy law 
with joyful veneration, and keep it m all our actions with firm 
obedience " 


Composed in Sickness, in India 

“ O thou Bestower of all good! if it please thee to continue my 
easy tasks in this life, grant me strength to perform them as a 
faithful servant But if thy wisdom hath willed to end them by 
this thy visitation, admit me, not weighing my un worthiness, hut 
th ough thy mercy declared in Christ, into thy heavenly mansions , 
that I may continually advance in happiness, by advancing in true 
knowledge and awful love of thee Thy will be done!” 
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\\ UITTI X AT CllISIlNAOnAGUn, IN 1786 

** A' pmh cl» hrowTi gro\f<, and withcnng flower* 

Inibibr tlir ipirJ Kng d» u » iiid ptnni («houcn» 

A< dull dnk mr inlnl(< the morning bciin 
A« ilurkl> lnri< ^lJo^ tlu gelid simni, 

Tbm lo nnn ^ grilefu! rmi) Tnun HciAen dt^xnd 
llir mercies of Iu< rjllier, I>»rd, nnd 1 ntnd ' 


“ III nnticrs of ftcrn.il concern, llic aullioriU ol llic Inglicsl 
iimn.m opinions lias no cliiiin to he .ulinillccl as aground of belief, 
hut it iiia\ mill llie strictest propriety he opposed lo llial of men 
of inkrior lenniiiig and penetration and, nliilsl the pious deri\c 
sails! irlion troin the jicrnsal of sentiments according with their 
own, those who donhl or dislnheic, should he induced lo weigh 
with c iiidonr .iiid impartiahli .irgumenis which hinc produced 
toinirtion m the minds of the best, the wisest, and most learned 
ol in inkmd 

“Among such as ha\e professed a stead > belief in the doc- 
trines of Chnsiiamti , where shall greater names be found than 
those of I? icon and Newton'' Of the former, .iiid of Locke, it 
ma} lie observed, that thc\ were both innovators in science dis- 
daining to follow the sages of antiquit.v through the beaten paths 
ol error, the) broke throngh prejudices which h id long obstniclcd 
the progress of sound knowledge, and laid the foundation of science 
on solid ground , whilst the genius of New ton earned him ca/i a 
flaiiiwanlia uurma niuiidi 'i'hcsc men, lo then great praise, and we 
may hoiic lo their eternal h.ippiness, devoted much of their time 
lo tilt stndj of the scriptures. 11 lhcc\idciicc of revelation had 
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been weak, who were belter qualified to expose its unsoundness? if 
our national faith were a mere fable, a political superstition, why 
were minds which boldly destroyed prejudices m science, blind to 
those in religion ? They read, examined, weighed, and believed, 
and the same vigorous intellect that dispersed the mists which con- 
cealed the temple of human knowledge, was itself illuminated with 
the radiant truths of divine revelation 

“ Such authorities, and let me now add to them the name of 
Sir William Jones, are deservedly entitled to great weight Let 
those who superciliously reject them, compare their intellectual 
powers, their scientific attainments and vigour of application, with 
those of the men whom I have named the comparison may per- 
haps lead them to suspect, that their incredulity (to adopt the idea 
of a profound scholar) may be the result of a little smattering m 
learning, and great self-conceit, and that by harder study, and a 
humbled mind, they may regain the religion which they have left 
— The investigation and the propagation of truth, as Sir William 
Jones has himself declared, in the following elegant couplets, was 
the fixed object of his whole life 

'' Before thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth, 

I kneel m manhood, as I knelt m youth 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay. 

And life s last shade be bngbten d by thy ray 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below. 

Soar without bound, without consuming glow ’ 


I shall conclude these quotations with the remark of Lord 
Teignmouth, that the friends of religion, who know the value of 
the “ sure and certain hopes” which it inspires, will remark with 
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salisfaclion, tlic pious scnlimcnls expressed by Sir William Jones 
a feu inoiuhs onl} before Ins ou n dealli They will recollect the 
delcrmiiialioii uhich he formed in youth, to examine with atten- 
tion the eMdcncc of our holy religion, and will rejoice to find un- 
prc|ndiced iiiqnir} terminating, as might be expected, m a rational 
coiiMCtion of Its truth and di\mc authonij' 

Of all modern writers on the subject of Hindoo conversion, I 
confess mjsclf to be most pleased with the mildness, hberahlj', 
and moderation of Loid Valcntia Good sense, nice discrimina- 
tion, and a knowledge of the Anglo-Indian charactci, as well as 
some acquaintance w ith the prejudices of the Hindoos, are e\ ideal 
to e\cr> man who has spent a few j-cars m India On this sub- 
icct wc must divest ourselves of partiahtj', and view man as he is. 
No one can more admire the British character in India than mj- 
sclf The benevolent and manly virtues which so distinguish it, 
made an earl} impression upon iii} mind, and never can be eradi- 
cated I have taken ever} seasonable opportunity to impress my 
readers w itli a pisl sense of these amiable chamctcnstics , not from 
after-thought, and subsequent recollection, but from letters written 
at the moment — 

'• VV'arm from llic heart, and true to all its fires ' 

alive to ever} feeling of gencrositv, philanihrop} , and benevolence 
I shall not insert the whole ol Lord Valcntia's opinion on this 
interesting subject, but some of his remarks are so truly just, and 
at this evcnllul period so peculiarly mtciestmg, that they must 
not be withheld from those who may not have perused Ins Lord- 
ship’s late publication Such sentiments I would rather convey m 
the language of the noble writer than my own 
VOL. IV 2 T 
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“ It will hardly be believed, that in the splendid city of Cal- 
cutta, the head of a mighty Christian empire, there is only one 
church of the establishment of the mother-country, and that by no 
means conspicuous either for size or ornament It is also remark- 
able, that all British India does not afford one episcopal see, ^hilc 
that advantage has been granted to thcpro\incc of Canada, }et 
it is certain that from the remoteness of the country, and the 
peculiar temptations to rvhich the freedom of manners exposes 
the clergj, immediate episcopal supcrintcndancc can no where be 
more requisite From the want of this it is painful to observe, that 
the chai actors of too many of that order, arc b> no means credit- 
able to the doctrines they profess, which, together with the uncdi- 
fying contests that prevail among them even in the pulpit, tend to 
lower the religion and its followers, in the c}cs of the natives of 
every description If there be any plan for conciliating the minds 
of the natives to Christianity, it is so manifestly essential it should 
appear to them m a respectable form at the scat of government, 
that I presume all parties w'lll allow that the first step should be 
to place it there upon a proper footing Since my return to Eng- 
land I find that an episcopal establishment for India, upon a very 
large scale, has been publicly recommended by the Rev. Dr 
Buchanan Were its expediency in other respects agreed upon, I 
fear the present state of the revenue in that country would render 
such a serious addition to the expenditure unjustifiable, but the 
maintenance of one bishop could not reasonably be objected to , 
for, with a revenue of eleven millions, it becomes a duty' to appro- 
priate a part to religious purposes, and not a mere consideration 
of eligibility 
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“ In c\cr3 vic«, political as well as religious, it is liiglilj" desir- 
able lli.iL men of liberal education and exemplary piety should be 
cmploicd, who, b}’ tlicir manners, would improve the tone of 
SOCICI3 m winch they lived , and b3’ the sacicdness of their charac- 
ter operate as a check 011 the tendency to licentiousness that too 
frcqucntl3 prevails 

“The splendor of episcopal worship should be maintained 
in India 111 the lin^hcst degree our church allows On the natives, 
accustomed to ccreiiiomal pomp, and grcatl3' svva3'cd b3’ external 
appearances, it would impress that icspecl for our religion, of 
which, I am sorr3 to sa3, thc3' arc chicfl3 b3' our neglect of it at 
present destitute The n.itural effect of which has been to excite 
a doubt in the minds of the Hindoo of our own belief in that faith 
we arc so anxious to jircss upon hiin 

“The native inhabitants 11113, indeed, from the sight of one 
sohlarii church, believe tlial we have a national religion, but I 
know of nothing that can give this information to the rest of our 
eastern subjects Whilst the Mussulman conquerors of India 
have established mosques in cvcr3 town of their donimions, the 
traveller, alter quilling Calcutta, must seek in vain for anj" such 
mark of the ichgion ot their successors ” 

jM 3 opinions do not cutircl3' coincide with those of Lord 
Valentia respecting the insurmountable difficuU3', or rather the 
inipossibihl3 , of converting the brahmins and higher orders of Hin- 
doos, as is evident throughout these volumes, the cause of 013’^ 
differing arises not only from 1113’’ own observation in India, but 
from what we know is now actuallj" taking place in favour of 
Christianity among the brahmins themselves I acknowledge there 
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re too much truth in his Lordship’s rcmaik, that although the 
Hindoos have adopted iroin us vanous improvements in their ma- 
nufactures of saltpetre, opium, and indigo, and haie made rapid 
advances m the knowledge of ship-building, practical mathema- 
tics, and navigation, ^et none of these acquirements have inter- 
fered with then religious prejudices The instant these are touched, 
Ihey fly oflT from all approximation to their masters, and an end 
re put to further advancement Nothing is therefore more to be 
avoided than alarming their jealousy on this head, and exciting the 
suspicion that government means, in any manner, to interfere m 
the business of proseljtmg The brahmins are a very powerful 
body , they are both an hereditary nobility and a reigning hierar- 
chy, looked up to with the highest veneration bj' the infenor 
castes, and possessed of the most distinguishing privileges, they 
will consequently oppose with their vv hole influence any attempt 
to subvert thatsjstem upon which all their siiperioritj depends^ 
They have already taken alarm at the proceedings of the mission- 
aries in Bengal, and other parts, and, if driven to extremities, will 
doubtless excite a formidable disaffection to our gov'crnment among 
the natives. On the contrary, the former wise policy of treating 
them with respect, and giving a full toleration to tlicir supersti- 
tions, was -often attended with the happy effect of making them 
the instrument of enforcing useful regulations in the country, for 
they have nev^er scrupled, when required, giving a sanction to the 
orders of government to suppress hurtful practices, as in Uie case 
of the sacnficeof children at Sorgur, and in many other instances. 
^Ye should also be aware that, although the comparison between 
the Mussulman intolerance and our contrary spirit, was so much 
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the minutest parts of their domestic economy, tliat the difllcully 
of converting a man of high caste to Christianity is \ery great 
Such an one must, m evciy sense, literally fulfil our Sa\iour’s 
words, he must leave father and mother, brethren and sisters, -wife 
and children, houses and lands, when he becomes his disciple , 
this 13 the cross he must take up, the Inal he must endure , he 
must be despised and rejected by his former associates, an outcast 
from his family and friends The sacrifice, though great, is tran- 
sient, the lecompence glorious and everlasting. Such sacrifices 
have been made, and are now grcatlj’ increasing. ]\Iany brah- 
mins of distinction, who had not previously lost their caste, but on 
the contrary were looked up to uilh \cneration and lo\c, have em- 
braced Cbistiamty The annals of the pious Sreartz, the anecdotes 
of Dr Claudius Buchanan, and the labours of many zealous and 
prudent ministers in the Danish mission, pro\e this assertion Sec 
Ananda, a learned and respectable brahmin, non become an 
eminent Christian comert, translating the New Testament into the 
Telinga dialect! Behold SAXTitNADCN, a Hindoo disciple of 
Swartz, preaching the gospel in the language of Tamul' Sab at, 
the Arabian, transporting the evangelical books to the gates of 
Mecca, and planting Christianity among the tribes of Yemen 
while Miuza promulgates celestial truth thioughout the extensue 
regions of Persia > When we contemplate so many Sj riac churches 
in Travencore, which have existed more than a thousand years, 
under a regular establishment, unaided by European hierarchies, 
and encompassed by idolatrous nations, when w’e adiert to the 
patronage given to consistent missionanes by the rajah of Mysore, 
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and other Hindoo sovereigns, we cannot any longer suppose the 
con\ersion of the Hindoos impossible 

I ha\c hilherlo eonfincd myself to human means, but what are 
all subordiiidle agents, compared amUi the last eommand of the 
great founder of Christianity? “ Go 3'e, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them m the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the H0I3' Ghost teaching them to obscrie all things whatsoever I 
hn\c commanded 30U, and, lo! I am with you ahva3s, even unto 
the end of the world!” If the compassionate Redeemer, who 
ga\c this command, and promised to continue with his future 
tcaclicrs, shall lilcss the jircscnt endeavour, if the Lord gives the 
word, and the Spirit of Truth influences the compan3' of preachers, 
no carlhl3 power can withstand the heavenly mission, no prince 
of darkness, no apostatizing emperor, no spiutual wickedness in 
high-placcs, can prevail against it IftheDcsinE of all Na- 
tion’s IS once more to appear in the east, if now is the appointed 
time, the worship of Doodha shall cease, the shrines of Brahma be 
forsaken, and the idols of India fall to the ground, as did those 
of Greece and Rome m the ajiostohc age! 

I cannot enter upon mathematical demonstrations or metaphy- 
sical discussions on the tenets adopted b3’ different Chnstian 
churclics There is great beauty and simplicity m the expression 
of a ro3al teacher, who well knew the truth of his assertion, 
“When Th\ Woud goctli forth it givcth light and understanding 
lo the simple ” Tliat the poor and simple Hindoos, more than the 
wise and learned m the higher tribes, now engage my warmest 
attention, I candidly acknowledge That Uie Sudra and Chandala, 
now deprived of all religious instruction, (by an arliflcial and cruel 
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degradation of caste) may be taught the plain and simple truths 
of Chnstianilj^ I earnestly plead That there are higher attain- 
ments in its spiritual progress, is readily alloived, there is a conti- 
nual improvement in religious wisdom , but the apostle seems to 
limit that supenor knowledge to a more perfect class, than he 
generally e'^pected among the Corinthian converts “ My preach- 
ing was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the spint, and of power Howbeit we speak wisdom 
among them that are perfect, j^et not the wisdom of this world, 
nor of the pnnces of this world, that come to nought, but we 
speak the wisdom of God in a mj’stery , even the hidden wisdom, 
which God ordained before the world unto our glory •” 

These in3'stenes will, m due time, be revealed , and those in- 
conceivable things, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, will be 
communicated to the pious heart properly prepared for their re- 
ception Those spiritual joys are not the present object, but that 
millions of Bntish subjects do not share in the common blessings 
of life enjoyed by the Negroes and Hottentots of Afnca, and are 
depnved of every religious pleasure, is evident in the Pariahs and 
Chandalas, so numerously dispersed in every part of Hindostan , 
ior their temporal and eternal happiness I become an advocate I 
I know the pnde and arrogance of the brahmins must and will 
militate against every attempt for their liberation “ Procul, O' 
procul, este profani has alwaj's been an exclamation among a 
certain description of people, from Virgil to the present day 
“ Stand off! for I am holier than thou,” is no where more distinctly 
believed, nor more rigidly practised, than among the brahmins 
Tvluch has been said respecting cornpellmg the Hindoos to relm- 



([ui'ili llic pn\il(,'gc!> ol caste, and embrace a religion vliicli puls 
all men upon a le\el In the first jdacc, il is lo be hoped llial no 
compulsion will ever be allow id in the system of their conversion , 
and 111 the nr\l, although it be admitted that Chrislianily in one 
s( use doi s rediK e the w hole human nu c lo the same standard, 3 et 
in everv ollu r, the divine and moral precepts of the gosjiel enjoin 
the Christian, III all situations, to give tribute to whom tribute is 
dm, eiisioiii to whom custom, fear lo whom fear, honour lo whom 
honour Kveti regarding the distinctions of incal and drink, the 
ktipingol p irticular d 13 s, and simil.ir noii-esscnlials iii religion, 
iiothing c.m be more hbe ral or gentle than the ncliiioiiition of the 
gn'Tl apostle lo the Cic utiles “ Him that is we.ik in the faith re- 
ceive VC, but not lo doubtinl ehspulntioiis for one bclicvcth that 
hi III IV I It ill things, another who is weak, cateth herbs Let 
not linn that e'ntcth dc'pise him that cate th not , and let not him 
wliieli eateth not tmlgi Inin th it cnlclli , for God h itli received 
him One inan csteLincth one dii3 above another, another cs* 
lecmeth everv dav ahki let everv one be fully persuaded 111 Ins 
own niinel Let us not iherclore judge one another anj more for 
I know, and am persuaded bv the I^rel .Icsus, that there is nothing 
nnclnii of itself, but to Inin that cstceincth anj thing lo be un- 
clean, to him It IS uncle .III Let ns, therefore, follow allei the 
things winch 111. ike lor peace, and things whircwith one 111113 edify 
another I'or the kiiigdom of Cod is not nie.il .nid dunk, but 
righteousness, and pe.ice, .iiid 103 m the Holy Ghost'” 

On <1 fair compinson tin n, between the Chusli.iii and the Hin- 
doo religion, what candid mmel can hesitate lo jironouiice m favour 

of till former^ 'Hie religion of Him, who saith “ Look unto me, 
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and be saved, all ye ends of ihe earth!” O' what an ample field 
IS here opened for holy mcdilalion and solemn musing! for pious 
resolves and holy energies, which are not confined to the brahmi- 
nical groves, nor the cloisters of a monastery , but are to be found 
m the heart of every real Christian, who knoi\ s that his body is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, and that, assisted by divine grace. 
It IS m his power, from that indwelling principle, to perform the 
relative duties of society, to enjoy the innocent pleasures of life, 
and at the same time to find himself, at solemn seasons, e\allcd 
above this fading scene, in celestial intercourse i\ilh his Creator, 
"Redeemer, and Sanctifier! 

Under such a view, shall it anj' longer be said that the Hin- 
doos, who arc in a state of spiritual darkness, and practise enmes 
of the most atrocious nature, do not need the blessings of Christi- 
anity? or that their moral and religious codes, c\cn if accompanied 
by their enjoined virtues, place them above those nations to uhom 
the apostles were immediately sent? Arc the mactiie brahmins, 
the idle yogees, the oppressive duans, and cruel zemindars, supe- 
1101 to the active minister of the Ethiopian queen, to whom an 
evangelist was commissioned to explain the prophecies, and to 
baptize in the name of that Saviour whom he wished to know and 
love? Are they coequal with Cornelius of Caesarea, w hose praj ers 
and alms ascended as a memorial before God, whose household 
was composed of good men, and on whom devout soldiers waited 
continually? In the opinion of modern unbelievers, such a cha- 
racter needed no conversion, he stood firm on a rock, surrounded 
by his virtues But we must not be governed by man’s opinion, 
the Almighty beheld the Roman centurion m a different Inflit, and 
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inimciilously sent a incs-^cngcr to leach liim a belter May , to pio- 
claim ilic remission of sms through lliat name alone ivhereby we 
can be saved 

'J'hcrc could not be a more zealous worshipper of God than 
Saul ofTarsns, under a dispensation which came from heaven, by 
signs and wonders, and a combination of every thing to render it 
sublime and aw fill , 3 el m his memonible journey to Damascus, 
the lltflcemcrol man, having then lulfillcd the law, introduced a 
new dis]icnsation, and ascended into heaven, ajvjvcarcd m a won- 
derful manner to this zealous champion for Judaism While he was 
breathing out threatenmgs and slaughter against the Christian 
church, the great Head of that church suddenly .irraslcd him m Ins 
c^irccr, .111(1 sent him, .as a chosen vessel, to bc.ir his name before 
the Grntilcs, and to preach his gospid to kings and people, espe- 
ciullv to the |)ohshed nations of Greece and Home, whose philoso- 
jihcp. belli ved m the umtv of God as much as the absorbed bmli- 
mm, or tincc- 4 mrn mail, among their devotees, but where the mass 
of the people were, like the Hindoos, giv en up to polj theism, idoi- 
.itrv , and pagan darkness 

]fwe place the superior brahmins on an eciuahty with the good 
Coniehiis, more cannot be expected, yet Cornelius was to be 
taught .1 bitter way And it is granting, perhaps, more than is 
required, to allow the Hindoos at large to be m the same condi- 
tion as the Jews, “ to whom appcrUimcd the adoption, the glorj, 
the cov cnant, the giv mg of lhcliiw,thc service of the sanctuarj, 
and of whom ns conccnimg the flesh Christ came, who is God 
over .ill, lilcsscd forevermore'” Yet, aftei all this superiority ovei 
ever}’ other nation, the apostle most ardently praj's for Israel, that 
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they might be saved hi) the gospel of Christ , because, although they 
had a zeal of God, it ivas not according to knowledge and then 
m the true catholic spirit of that gospel he ivas so peculiarly 
selected to preach to the Gentiles, he declares that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved This is fol- 
lowed by those questions on which we must now la}' the great 
stress of this argument “ How shall they call on him in vhom 
they have not believed? and how shall they believe in him bf 
whom they have not heard ? How shall they hear without a 
pieacher? And how shall they preach except they be sent? as it 
IS wntten, How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gos- 
pel of peace'” 

St Paul, the learned disciple of Gamaliel, Mas the apostle 
chosen to spread those divine truths among the heathen, and was, 
by high authonty, ordaineci to be the pieacher to the gentiles In 
obedience to the heavenly mandate, he travelled among the Greeks 
and Romans, and won over, by the consoling truths of the gospel, 
thousands of all denominations, from the imperial palace of Nero, 
to Lydia of ThyaUra, and the jailor at Philippi At Athens, then 
the most refined and elegant city in the world, the .Stoic and Epi- 
curean philosophers brought him unto the Areopagus, vhere, pub- 
licly condemning their ignorance and superstition, he says, on 
beholding their devotions, he had found an altar erected to the 
UNKNOWN God' “ Him therefore, whom they ignorantly 
worshipped, he preached unto them, the God who made the 
world, and all things therein, who is Lord of heaven and 
earth, and dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither is 
worshipped with men's hands, as though he needed any thing, 
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seeing lie givelh lo all life, and breath, and all things, and hath 
made of one blood all initions of men, and hathdetennined the 
times, and the bounds of their habitation that the}' should seek 
the Lord, if hapl}' the}' might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from ercr}' one of us, lor in him Ave live, 
and mo\c, and liaAC our being, as certain also of your own poets 
ha\ e said, for A\ e aie also his oflspnng Forasmuch then as we 
arc the oflspnng of God, we ought not lo think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or siher, or stone, graven by art, and man’s de- 
Mcc And the limes of this ignorance God u inked at, but now 
coinmandclh all men every where lo repent, because he hath ap- 
pointed a da}', in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by him who he hath ordained, whereof he hath gi\en assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he raised him from the dead ” 

Had a man the power of Demosthenes, or the eloquence of Tully, 
what could he sa} more than the apostle preached in lhalshort dis- 
course before the wisest men of Greece? It is equally applicable 
to the brahmins, and jiH their deluded followers for we must not be 
guided b} the o]nnion of certain modem philosophers, or the super- 
ficial obscriers of local manners and customs in foreign counlnes, 
but Avc must repair lo the unerring standard of truth , there we 
shall see m what these applauded hiaJiiiiiiis are deficient and not 
them only, but their advocates of every description, who, in a 
chnslian country, set up the oncntal standard of holiness We 
shall there also see the situation of Voltaire and his disciples in the 
c}esof a pure and holy God I for, without iiEDEEsriJfG love , 
and the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spint, what is man? 
What he is by nature we know from the lives and conduct of the 
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human race, throughout the aunals of lime We behold our first 
ancestor fallen from innocence into a labyrinth of woe, living to 
see one of his children murder the oilier. From that unhappy 
commencement the page of history affords every variety of cha- 
racter Sailing down the stream of time, we view his postenty, 
from Nimrod to the Macedonian hero, deslro^'ing their felloiv- 
creatures, and sometimes weeping because there were no more 
worlds to conquer , from Ale\ander to Caesar, to Charles of Swe- 
den, and to the present eventful period, we bcliold the conquerors 
of the earth pursuing the same career, to end in the same disap- 
pointment! In the revolving ages of near six thousand years, if 
W'e except the wise and virtuous few, of whatever rank in life, or 
under whatever religious dispensation , as especially those, who, 
like holy Enoch, walked with God, and were renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, what a picture do we behold ' 

“ Siglit so deform, ■nliat heart of rock could long 
Drjr-ej'ed behold ? Adam could not, but v cpt. 

Though not of woman bom compassion quell d 

Hu best of man, and gave him up to tears ’ Miltov 

I cannot suppose the advocates for Hinduism intend to exalt 
their favourites above the nations of antiquit3" If this humble 
essay is insufficient to prove their inferiority, many intelligent writ- 
ers have established the fact , nor can it be deemed irrelevant to 
produce a few incontrovertible instances from ancient historj’^ on 
this important subject They are the sentiments of heathens, w hose 
doctrine and practice exalt them in the scale of piety and virtue 
far beyond many who are called Christians in the present day 
Xenophon thus records the solemn counsel of Socrates to Aris- 
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toclcniu'!, -nlio doubled of a Providence, and even of a Deity “ 0 
Anslodcnuis, apply 3’oiirsclf sincerely to worsliip God , he will 
ciilighfai you, and then all jour doubts uill be removed” This 
di\ me philosopher, after having dnink the deadly poison decreed 
by un|ust pidges, in the memorable discourse u ilh his disciples, 
asserts, “ that the soul which cannot die, merits all the moral and 
mtellectual impro\cmcnls which we can possibly give it A spirit 
formed to live for ever, should be making continual advances m 
Mrtuc and wisdom To a well cultivated niiud, the body is no 
more than a temporary prison At death, such a soul is conducted 
by Its iiiiisiblc guardian to the heights of empyrean felicity, 
where it becomes a fellow-commoner with the wise and good of all 
ages ” How noble is the sentiment of Plato, a disciple worthy of 
Socnitcs, who placed the sovereign good in a resemblance to the 
Divine Nature, which can flow fioni God alone' “ As nothing is 
like the sun, but by the solar influences, so nothing can resemble 
God, but by an emanation of divine light into the soul!” These 
sublime scnlmicnts of the Grecian philosophers were conflrmed by 
Seneca, one of the brightest ornaments ot ancient Rome “ No 
man IS good without God, he dw'clleth m e\er> good man If 
thou sccsl a man fearless in the midst of dangers, untainted by 
riches, happy m adversity, calm in the tempest, looking down as 
from an eminence on all things sublunary, — dost thou not admire 
him? Sayest thou not, Virtue is of all things the most great and 
noble. It is a divine power descended from above? There is a 
HolySpiiil residing in us, who watches and observes good and 
evil men, and will treat us after the same manner that we treat him 
SrN Er 41 
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How would such men, with Anstollc, Cicero, and the other 
worthies of antiquity, have estimated the gospel' What would 
have been the loy of Confucius, and many oriental teachers, had 
they been favoured with those divine revelations which are re- 
jected by modern deists' Shall there then be adiocales for pagan- 
ism in a Christian nation, once sunk in greater barbarism than 
the Hindoos? a nation rescued by the blessing of Ghnstianity from 
druidical slavery, from sacrificing her children on the unhallowed 
fires of their sanguinary deities, and all the darkness of idolatry, 
and restored to reason, to light, and iinmortahtj, bj that gospel 
emphatically styled the Light of the Gentiles •* Shall there be 
advocates for withholding the truth from distant regions, compos- 
ing so valuable a part of the British empire, from millions of fel- 
low-subjects who add so much to her comfort, wealth, and luxury, 
establishing an intercourse by which this “ Island of bliss," this 
seat of commerce, maintains thousands of her industnous sons on 
foreign shores, and covers the ocean with her sails’ Shall that 
nation, influenced by the noblest motives, emancipate the helpless 
Africans from bodily slavery, and hbenilly promote their moral 
civilization and religious improvement, and leaie her Asiatic sub- 
jects, shrouded in pagan darkness, in bondage to then destructive 
powers, as some of their deities arc truly named, shall she conceal 
from them the knowledge of Chnstianitj, which is the lery cause 
and support of her owm happiness and glory? I shall, I am con- 
fident, be supported by the wise and good of every descnption, in 
my assertion that Great Britain, amidst the storms and con\ulsions 
which have humbled the continent of Europe, and degraded her 
princes, has been upheld by the arm of Omnipotence, and consi- 
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dered as a Zom by virtuous foreigners, because she is a nation 
where the Christian religion is preserved, where for more than 
fifty years it shone the brightest jewel in the diadem of a beloved 
venerable monarch, and pen^ading every rank in society, adorns 
the palace of his nobles, and the cottage of his peasants ' 

I am aware of numeions exceptions to this delightful portrait 
To their own master, such must individually stand or fall fiom 
them the light of truth is not ivithheld, they have been enlisted 
under the banner of Chnst, and baptized in his name but allured 
by vanous temptations, and led astray by delusive suggestions, thej”^ 
have deserted the sacred standard, and given themselves up to a 
fading world To such persons it is hoped the hour of reflection 
will arrive, ere it be too late, and, awaking them from a fatal 
slumber to a sincere repentance, they may follow the example of 
a Rochestei, a Gardiner, and other eminent converts, in walking 
worthy of their high and holy vocation If this desirable change 
does not commence in their present state of existence, they must 
be left to Him who seeth not as man sceth, and has said, “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged!" 

It will not be deemed unchaiitable to suppose such persons 
have not a clear knowledge of Chnslianily, that they annex cer- 
tain speculative ideas, which do not appertain to its nature , and 
therefore, from not understanding its doctrines, they do not prac- 
tise Its virtues Under one delusion, they say it prohibits the 
pleasures and enjoyments of this world, discourages the love of 
fame and glory, and weakens the noblest energies of human 
action Another fatal error induces them to set aside the justice, 
and trust all to the mercy of that God who has declared no un- 
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clean thing shall enter into his kingdom Did they, like the noble 
Bereans, search the scnplures, and humbly meditate on the "Word 
of God, lhe> AYOuld find all the divine attributes to be in perfect 
harmony, they would know, by happy eiperience, that under the 
gospel dispensation, “ Mercy and Truth are met together, Highte- 
ousnes and Peace have kissed each other ” They would see that 
Chnstiamty does not extinguish the love of fame, the noblest slib- 
lunary reward for patnotic virtue, but that it enables its votanes 
to soar beyond worldly honours, to transcendent glory, to a crown 
of glory, unfading, eternal, in the heavens ' Here, the laurels of 
the victor, and the -wreath of the patriot, often droop from the 
breath of slander, and wither by the blast of envy nor, in their 
best estate, can they long encircle an earthly brow, but the crown 
which awaits the Chnstian hero, is celestial and everlasting! 

Neither does the Chnstian religion abolish the natural desires 
and propensities of the human heart, it only punfies the pnnciple 
and defines their limits. It is no enemy to pleasure, but chastens 
and moderates its allunng tendencies If an earthly parent delights 
to see his children happy, surely our heavenly Bather is pleased to 
see that heart cheerful which he accepts as his sacnfice “ My 
son, giv e me thy heart," is the divine request The Israelitish mo- 
narch, in a state of penitence and humiliation, says, “ the sacnfice 
of God IS a broken heart, and a contrite spint,” such must be the 
language of every sincere penitent, when he knows the conse- 
quence of sin, and beholds the loving-mercy of his oflfended 
Maker But the Word of Truth, which cannot be divided, (nor 
like the Hindoo Sastras be mutilated for vanous purposes, suited 
to different castes) proves that God has given us all things richly 
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to 011)0}. In tins sublunary sphere there is a tranquil path, un- 
trod by the diseiples of Epicurus, and little knoMn to the pliilo- 
sophers of the Stoa, slmdcd by umbiageous trees, wuh lovely 
blossoms and delicious fruits A perennial fountain refreshes the 
aspiring passion-flower, the blushing rose, and lowdy lily, emblems 
of faith, hope, and ch.irity, iiliicli adorn the borders, and perfume 
the atmosphere The rose, it is tme, is not alwa}s without a thorn, 
and the lily of the ^allc> is sometimes crushed but the passi Jloia 
alala soars aloft, clings to a firm support, and smiles in cerulean 
ether 

This IS that walk on w Inch the Christian pilgnm may safely 
tread, that happy medium wdiich Stoics and Epicureans missed 
in ancient times, and Carthusians and libertines equally mis- 
take in the picsent day, it is the path of piety and virtue, which 
led to the summum bonum of Plato and Socrates, and conducts 
the Christian to the ihionc of God and the Lamb' There we 
shall find stability and peace, in c\er} det lation fiOm it tiirbn- 
Icncc, fluctuation, and \anit} ' 

O I how docs the Chnstian character ennoble man I Like the 
sun, he rises to warm and enlighten all that come within the in- 
fluence of his ra}s; in mutation of his divine master, he goes 
about doing good, he knows that the end of the law is love, and 
while he contributes to the happiness of others, he secures it within 
his own bosom But conscious that clouds and ^apours often in- 
tercept the brightest beams, he endeavours to anticipate that bliss- 
ful empyrean, where there shall be a morning without clouds, a 
da} williout night, and the Sun of peace and felicity shall shine for 
ever I Such is the path which convinces us that the Christian has 
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jo\s Mith which a stranger mlermeddleth not, that he has meat 
to cat winch the world knons not of To those whoha\enot 
cnj03 cd the rchned delight of lo\ e and Inendship, how can the^' be 
described^ to those w ho ha\ e not expenenced the consolations of 
piet}’, in the sweet intercourse between the soul of man and his 
God, how can human language make them know n ? 

AYhen Christianity w as first promulgated, the glory of the w orld 
had reached its acme The empires of Assyria, Persia, Gieece, 
and Eg3pt, were annihilated, Rome reigned triumphant, the na- 
tions obeyed hei sway The temple of Janus was shut, and the 
peaceful oliie extended over the civilized world Art and science 
flounshed, and so superior w^as that sera for human learning, that 
m the annals of literature it is eminently distinguished as the Au- 
gustan age , yet so transcendent were the blessings of the Gospel, 
that then the Saviouh of the world was born, and the blessings of 
his kingdom dispensed, then the angelic choir proclaimed, “ Glory 
to God on high, on earth peace, good-will towards men," then were 
those illustrious Romans, those enlightened nations, to be con- 
vened to Chnstianily, and become the disciples of the Messiah, in 
confirmation of the ancient prophecy, that the Gentiles should 
come to his light, and kings to the brightness of his nsing Pagan 
darkness was now to be dispelled, and their idols to be demolished 
then was that spiritual kingdom to be established, in which there 
IS one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is above all and through all, and in all' 

Allowing, therefore, the religion and morality of the Hindoos 
to equal that of the Greeks and Romans at this memorable period, 
shall we deprive them of the divine truths and consolations which 
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angels desire to look into, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God 1 who left the realms of bliss and glory to take upon him 
our nature, and to suffer death upon the cross for fallen man* 
'I’hese contemplations require a soul properly prepared The 
biuhmins seem to have some idea of this kind in their pensive 
musings, and especially m the absorptions, or trances, of their 
twicc-hoi n men, this expression is singular, and on a former occa- 
sion an illustration has been attempted Thus far at least it im- 
plies, that a man engrossed by this world, and devoted to its plea- 
sures, IS not in a fit state for spintual enjoyments, but we have 
higher authonty for this assertion, a nobler motive for this delight- 
ful preparation In his memorable conversation with Nicodemus, 
our Savtour says “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God !” The learned teacher of Israel expressing his 
surprise at such an assertion, v as again assured, that “ unless a man 
be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ' 
He that believeth on the Son of God hath evei lasting life he that 
believeth not, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him I” 

Let not an ardent desire for the conversion of the Hindoos be 
deemed a zeal without knowledge The end is great, noble, and 
eternal' — the means I do not enter upon We have liberally in- 
troduced our arts and sciences, as far as they choose to adopt them, 
we have given them wise, just, and humane laws, assimilating as 
much as possible with their own manners and customs, we have 
taught them to estimate the blessings of liberty and the security 
of property O let us also confer upon them the blessings of 
TRUE RELIGION from the REVELATIONS of GoD ! 
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< Kitiiu IS imi( li IS IS n(((s>.iir\ of ilic llmdodinrU mps^- 
iliuM' tlir lir.iliimiiit il m\s|<riis, aiiil tlic st nsiml p.ir.irlisi of 
Milmiio.!, IS il'i) ol till piinisliiiuiits wlnili, iii lioth s^sliiiis, 
itr tlri)i)iiiii < tl 111 iinst ilio't who :ir< di i iiad iiiiw orlln lo cniov 

m \\ ( 111 u iilso. Ill soim di^Kt. iiiili^i of ihur iiilliioiu c in 
il r p II (K ( |i iih of Ilindoo' luid Midionu d ms, (or " l)\ their 
I ml' \i 'h ill l.nnw tin m '1 hi \ in Miihumth oliMoiis throntrh- 
inii tl.i nn limits 1 lii'i r< id whit h'ls In mi iid\ tnci d igninst 
j’li m ' to tl I 1 I'l md fMii nil mil om nil I d In mu nrgiimcnts 
\ rt Ti'diii rd to pn \ I lit tin III It tin s'lnir timi 1 inosi decidedly 
-1 ix-r with tlio'i writrts.ihit tio roiiipnlsn t nit iiu should he used 
to f 'n rt 'o ih It ilili nil Mid, on tin rontrirv , no lilt .isurcs too 
tm'd, im pM '1 1'mns i<*o tMiih , « in In ndoptMl for the Hindoo 

I I 'i\ rfsMitl 

I I indiiih I onli ", dtlnin"h 1 eh t< 'I tin iniinol ition of ftinnlc 
Ml imi' in ilir Iniinine c ni of di ith, ind iililnir tin infnnticidM; 
p srii < d in < »n ’ It, with in in\ oth< r ni iti d inst inrts of hmh- 
iiiiii I nn li' 'Ol I Ml" tin tniioit nl llowir' s irrilici , tin chond 

• ■111 , md tin fi-slM o d on < it tin Ilmdoo iMiipIrs, w ith .m nfli t- 
tmi ito lilvrihu, 'ihilr tin di'riph s t,f Hnlmi.i rMiiiim micn- 
li,.lilMird In ihr Sim ol ilithttoii'in ss lint I « .mnol oppo't tlitiii, 
not mu othrr pit m tit<', to tin spmln.il |o\s o| Cliristiimit' ' to 
ih'i'i In I'Mih troth', whnh m prospiriis nri the dtlight imd the 

• lurid of In r \otir', ind m nl'irsit'. Ins support .md coiuol.t- 
tmii, which tnhl .1 I't to Ins sw.uest nip, mid (\tnirt tln> worm- 
wooil md (mII from hu liiltni't drmght, "hirh.idd i lustre to 
tin 'phinlorof ii p iliici , mid < hn r tin tlimgeon’s tdooni Inn 
tin Chri'tiin is foi'iiltn lu .ill other linnds, lit h u ncct's to 
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Him, whose ear is open to his supplication, to the fnend of the 
friendless, and the avenger of the innoceut he goes to that hea- 
venly parent who refuseth not the prayer of the poor destitute, 
and despiseth not his desire In the language of the mild and 
gentle Hannah, who had poured forth her soul in distress, he can 
join in her grateful hymn “ There is none holy as the Lord, nei- 
ther IS there any rock like our God! The Lord killeth, and maketh 
alive, he bnngeth down to the grave, and bnngeth up the Lord 
maketh poor and maketh rich , he keepeth the feet of his saints, 
and the wicked shall be sdent in darkness, for the pillars of the 
earth are the Lord's, and he hath set the world upon them I” 

Could Ell, the high-pnest, who rebuked her for an imaginary 
fault, have formed more sublime conceptions, or clothed them in 
more exalted language, or can any composition by the most 
learned student exceed this beautifnl prayer? It was, indeed, the 
prayer of an unlettered female, but that female was the child of 
God! The wisest and greatest monarch that ever swayed a 
sceptre, thus addresses the same Jehovah “ O Loud God of 
Israel! there is no God like thee, in the heaven, nor in the earth, 
who keepest covenant, and shewest mercy unto thy servants who 
walk before thee with all their hearts , have respect to the prayer 
of thy servant, and to his supplication > But ivill God in very 
deed dwell with men upon the earth ? Behold, heai^en and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee! Thou wilt hear from 
heaven, even from thy dwelling-place, the prayer and supplica- 
tion of thy people!” 

I insert these beautiful effusions from two devoted servants of 
God, m different situations of life, because it has been thought 



propir lo mlrocliice •;f\crnl stiblimo pa‘>‘'.ii'os Iroin (lie Jliiuloo 
nptiiri’'; into l.ite pulilicnlinns None ( iiii doiibl of llicirhub- 
binil\ , nor of llieir pious niid inor.d m iitiiiiciils, dollied Millialltlic 
In tiil'i of onent.d incinplior but bow few , among lliirlj or forty 
niillioiis of Hindoos, ( ontemplale the lienntics of (lie Sliasln, or 
pririiM ilii* inondil) i n|oincd b\ (lie l.iw s of j\lcmil 'J’liis obliges 
me lo n pi it an a'-sirlion (loin lli.it code, forincrl}' menlioned, 
ill'll “ I lirdiniin, wlullirr b.irned or it;nornnt, is a powerful dni- 
nii\, 'oiiii lliini: traii’-i i ndantU di\int ’’ Such a being, inflated 
b\ pridi iiiil •-( If miibi 11 nr\ . .inlii ipates, no doubt, a glorious 
Mlu.itioii in the Hindoo niLlciiipscc hosts, but wh.it becomes of 
llu poor Sudn, in aiiollur siati of esisti nee, who is not here 
•dlowid ail} shin in tin se spiriiunl blessnigb, nor is a brahniin, 
in llu Slim rode, even pcrinilled lo gne a Suclm Itmporal ad- 
Mrc Dr I niiicis Hurhan in, in nunierous inslanccs, rel.itcs the 
opinion of llu lowir risus ni India, respecting a future slate, 
from whirh we h irn, th.il ill lluir iik.is of futurit} arc confused 
and c 011)1 rliiril. and ih il some belicii m annihilalion In con- 
)i(iund confusion on ihis iwful suli|rrl, ilic J airopc in unbcheicr, 
with all his wi-dom and philosopln, is perhajis nc.irl) on a par 
with the null til n il Chand.il 1 Me know what the heathens of 
niilicpiiU thouc’lil of ill till, from the \ t rscs .iddrcsscd liy the em- 
peror H.idnaii lo his deji.irtinu soul .mil we learn from other 
records, lint llu s imc monarch hiniiig .iskcd Sccundus what 
dc till was, rcccncd this mciiioniblc answer “Death is clcmal 
sliip, the dissolution of the bod}, the rich man’s fear, the poor 
iiMii’s wish, an uncerl im jouriii \ !" The first words ofSecuiidus, 
as most .ipprojiriatc for the sad occasion, were placed o\cr the 




toll mo not tlinl lie wit'; old, tlul lit tins infirm, (they nrc circuni- 
'niKt-' 1 Ii.uc lom: Known) but let it be some new, some uncom- 
mon oonsolntion , •'omcllini" I lm\e neicr heard nor read All 
lint 1 liaio alriadji lii.nrd or read ortiir. to mj memory, but that 
is not suflicK ill to overt OHIO tin sorrow 1” 

I reptni, how <lo we wish this noble Komnii had known one of 
thos( prosrnbod Chnsii iiis ho punished even to torture, not 
sparing the torn do se\, to o\tort confession of a cimic, which, ac- 
cording to liis ow n nctount, aniountcd onl\ to an obstmalc Kind 
of supt rstition . in assemblmg to sing In inns to Ciiiiist ns to a 
Gon, md binding thonisehcs b\ an oath, not to bo guilty of an^' 
wicKtdiiiss. nflimiing that thasc charges, with a icfus.il to worship 
till Honnn dutits, and the image of the emperor 'JVa(.in, was the 
sum tot \1 of llicir fault, or of their error 'J’hc carl of Orrery pro- 
nounces Dim to ha\(' bi cii out of the best, and one of llic greatest 
me II, th It am nec his jirodticed, second to hoik in virtue, equal 
to most in accomplishiiionts, of high birth b^ his ancestors, but 
more oniiobhd In hinisolf--vct, to this dignified Roman, so 
cmimntU grtat and good, the humblest m the season 

of doubt md distress, vould < \ultmgR e\claini, “I Know that my 
RriiirMin livitld that he hath brought life and iminortaht} to 
light, md thill win re Hi is. tlicre shill ins followers bcl" 

Plim's letter uiicipiivoenll} informs us what were the ideas of 
death, the Iiopi loss view of a future state, in the great, the vi isc, 
ihelcinud phdosophcp. of Greece and Rome The Christian, m 
hlrong faith, liumbh liojie, and hol\ conlidencc, beholds the King 
of terrors in a very dificrent chnnicter He knows that flcsli and 
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blood cannot inlient the kingdom of God, neither can coi'riiplion 
inlierit incorruplion, but, in the emphalical language of holy writ, 
he IS sheun the sublime mastery, that at the hnal dissolution, al- 
though v,e shall not all sleep, we shall all be changed in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, when the last trumpet shall sound, 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed, 
for this corruptible must put on incoiruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortaht} ' Then shall the exulting disciple of a cruci- 
fied Redeemer tnumphantly exclaim, “ O Death' 'uliere is thy 
sting^ 0 Grave' where is thy victory?” “ Then shall he behold 
a new hcaien, and a new earth, he shall see the New Jerusalem, 
that holy city, where there shall be no more death, nor sorrow', nor 
pain, neither is there any temple therein for the Lord God Ad- 
jiiGiiTX and the Lamb are the temple theieof" 

That the faithful Christian may know who are to be his asso- 
ciates in this hca\enl’y inheritance, the inhabitants of those celes- 
tial mansions, he is expressly told, in language which no sophistry 
can weaken, no philosophy pervert, that he will be there intro- 
duced to an innumerable company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-boiii whose names are written in hea- 
\cn, to God, the judge of all, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jrsus, the mediator of the now covenant, the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last The faithful witness and first-begotten from the dead, and 
the prince of the kings of earth Unto Him, therefore, who hath 
lo\cd us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
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nmdc us kings niul jincsls unto God and Ins Fatlicr, unto Inm, 
l)c glor^ and donnnion, for c\cr and o\cr' Amen " 


^fnrtmore Iliflf Mnt/f 
ISIC 


** On pirl)* humanit)' built, 

Aut! on much Inppjnc<i} 

AnJ >rl Mill more on put) it elf 
A toul m roninirrcr uith her Gop, h Jin\cn, 

1 ccU not iho lumulie nnJ ilic fhocks of lift j 
ntcwhifKo! pav'ton, nntl the jtroke^ of heart ! 

A Dc(t\ Itclm tl, i<J<^ 

A l)cii\ iilor il, I'jm ntl\ancet], 

A Ucit\ lK‘lcn i\, itjo> nnltiml ’ 

Each branch of p etr ilebfhl m<pirrt 
I jitli 1 britlre from lhi< Morbl to llir next, 

() rr (’rath i chf) pilf, and all it* horror Imlrt 
rno'C, the fcu-rrt rvba!ntionofourjo\, 

Ilni jor ind nnke^ it xuerter ^lill 

I'n^c^ To'cni oprn< Ueaxeii, let* doun ^ jtream 
Of pl« n on the con ecraicd hour 
Ot m- n, in audiencr ^'lth the Dcit> * 

\\ IiM uor>hip^ the Gutat God, that instant joins 

Jlie tint in heasen, and sets his fool on liell * OUNO 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 


I. 


IJiniiiittitg liird<: at the Jirnzth on a Branch of the Oiangc Tree 

Tiir infinite Mnct\ of these little beauties, lio\cring o\cr the lemon and 
onnge-hlossonis in tin. gro\cs near Rio dc laneiro, renders it difficult 
to iinkc a sckction 1 hose introduced in this plate were drawm and 
coloured from nature That on the aving is called the Fla-bird, from be- 
init the smallest of its speens, and coiiscquenth the least, hitherto known, 
ol the feathcrcil tribes, m an^ part of the world 


JI 

Blue Banana Bird al Biu dc Janeiro, on a Sprig of the Guava Tree 

Thcbcautj and \ ancty of the birds outlie coast of Brazil is astonishing 
the} arc all specifically distiiigniislicd bj naturalists, but the inhabitants of 
Uio dc Janeiro gencralh call them red, blue, green, and yellow banana- 
birds, as those colours predominate, csjiccially the birds which feed on 
bananas and |)lantains The guava is one of the most bcautifiil and best 
fiasoiircd fruits at the Brazils, and a great fasouritc with the domesticated 
songsters among the Portuguese ladies 
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III 

Hindoo Feasant ascending the Cocoa-nut Tree, to diaw the Tan, or 

Toddy 

The mode of extracting the Palm wine, or Toddy, is fully described in 
this work, to the Cocoa-nut tree the pot containing the liquor distilled m 
the night is affixed, for the peasant to pour into a larger vessel In the 
fore-ground is a banana tree, and a Hindoo temple overshadowed by a 
banian tree, with other oriental scenery, m the distance 


IV 

View taken under Cubbeei -Bun , the celebrated Banian Tree in 

Guzerat 

This engraving from one of larger dimensions was copied from a drawing 
made on the spot , and contains about a sixteenth part of that beautiful 
production the Ficus Indica, growing on an island in the nver Nefbudda 
This umbrageous canopy is supported by three hundred and fifty large 
trunks, and upwards of three thousand smaller, all traced to one parent 
stem the branches extend over a circumference of two thousand feet, and 
afford shelter to six or seven thousand persons, as particularly described 
p 28, VoL L 


V 

Monkeys in the Concan and Guzei at 

The Monkey famdy delineated m this plate was drawn from nature, 
under Cubbeer-Burr, the celebrated banian tree near Baroche, where 
they abound, and furnished the interesting anecdote mentioned at p 27, 
Vol I There seems very little difference in the generality of these ani- 
mals in the Concan and Guzerat. Malabar affords several varieties 
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VI 

Tlu Jaca 01 Jar Ticl and Fniit — T/ic Gatdcncr and ilic Friitl jh 

jtid proportion 

Tlic Jai Fruil, ( j'li tocarpus uitcgi tfotw, Lin ) often giows to a larger 
■;i7C tlnn IS even licrc c\liil)itt(l , and, according to tlic gcncial aconomy 
ot nature, ,c Ins been v isch ordained to grow iinnicdiatcly out of the 
trunk and strongest bouglis of the tree, as it would be impossible for tlic 
slender brancliis to sustain its enormous w eight It is particularly de- 
scribed in the ^Icmoirs 


vir. 

The Cobra dc Capelfo, Nagn, or Hooded Snalc of Ilnidosian 

The Serpent represented in tins engras mg is not of the largest tizc of tiic 
Coluber Naga the drawing was made from the Spectacle or Hooded 
Snake, mentioned in the Jifcmoirs to base killed the market-woman in the 
barar at Jlombas Tlic spots and colours wnrj in this class of serpents, par- 
ticularls in the spectacle marks m the expanded hood The Cobra de 
Captllo stlcclcd for tins draw ing w as one of the most common, and one of 
the highest coloured of its kind 


VIII 

Dancing Snalcs and Musicians 

Engraa cd from a draw ing taken on the spot b}’ Baron dc Montalembcrt, 
when aid-du-camp to General Sir John Cradock in India. It is in all re- 
s|)ccts an exact representation of the Cobra dc Capcilo, or Hooded Snake, 
with the Musicians who accompany them throughout Ilindostan, and 
exhibits a faithful |)icturc of the costume of the natives, usually assembled 
in the bazars on such occasions 

D T 


VOL IV 
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IX 

The Bay a, oi Bottle-nested Sparrow, on the Bose-Acacia, or Bawhul 

Tiee of Gttzerat, 

This impression is from a chalk-draw ing on stone, afterwards coloured 
from the original drawing, which was made in the forests ofTurcaseer, where 
thesebirds abound It represents the male, w’lth the nest in which he perches 
and sings to the female during the season of incubation, suspended to a 
branch of the rose-coloured Mimosa, or Bawbul-tree, wdiich produces a 
gum similar to the gum-arabic The ba^a is full}' described at p 4S, 
Vol I 


X 

Nests of the Baya, or Bottle-nested Sparrow, with the Mhadavi 

Creeper 

The Nests here represented are smaller than the nidifications of the 
Baja, especially in the neck of the bottle, or entrance of the nest, which 
IS generally proportionably longer The ]\Ihadavi ( Ipomea, Lix ) is one 
of the loveliest flowers in the gardens of Hindostan, and a great farourite 
with the oriental females of everj'^ description It is mentioned in many 
parts of these Memoirs, and particularly described in the chapter on the 
Natural History of Bombay 


XI 

The Tailor Birds of Hindostan, Male and Female 

There are many varieties of the MotaciUa Sutoria in different parts of In- 
dia. Those delineated m this plate were drawn from a pair, who constructed 
their nest exactly as here represented, (except being more concealed by 
the leaves of the Convolvulus), m my garden at Bombay. Few Tailor- birds 
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«htph\ more brilliant plumage tlnn the male here seltclecl, and few w'lld 
plants in Hindostan arc more beautiful than the fniit-beanng Convol- 
a ulu« 


XI I 

Tkc Jitillitil, or Indian Nightingale, on a ijing of the Cttslai d-apple 

Tire 

1 lie nulbiil, called also b\ the Persians, JJazardanlaiiii, or “ the bird of 
a thoiivand snngx, is one of the most bi autiful and melodious in the Indian 
Omitbolotrs Tiles ilitlerscrs iiiucli in plumage, some being almost black, 
and nilin>.i)ra lighter brown than that delineated in tins plate with the 
Custard apple, both of which were drawn from nature at Bomba}, and 
arc of the usual sire and colour 


XIII. 

1 i/nunc: Hindoo, aiitong the secular Jirahnnns of distinction 

1 hcditlerent castesof Hindoos arc so full} described in the bods of the 
work, that It IS onls neccssars hereto obscrsi, this plate represents the 
usual lire's of the} oiiiigcr JJnliniins in thchoiisr, and a countenance (htlcr- 
ing sers much from that of the Mahouiedan }outli in another engrasing 

XIV 

A Hindoo Taiiiilp of the Banian caste 

Tins IS engrased from ms earliest draw ing, attempting to represent the 
ro'tiimcofthcnatiscs, and the rural scencr} in India, it was made in one 
of tl o'c spots frcriuentls alluded to in the Memoirs, whither the Hindoos 
au fond of retiring ss ith their families 
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XV. 

Danciufr Gtrh and Mtisiaans, 

This IS an exact representation of a set of Dancing Girls and Musicians, 
drawn from the life at Bombay The costume of these courtezans s anes 
according to their taste, whether Hindoos or ^lahomedans, and it seldom 
happens that two arc dressed exactly alike, either in their robes, or orna- 
ments. 


XVI 

Manner of iraiclling 711 a Palanquin 711 India 

Tins was the general construction of a palanquin, until tlie late improse- 
ments bj the Europeans settled in Bengal, especial!} in one kind, ■which 
forms almost a small chamber, with windows of Venetian blinds to admit 
the light and air, as required The bearers occasional!} relics e each other, 
and on a joume} relays of bearers arc placed at comcnient distances 

XVII. 

An Indian Hackercc, draxrn by Giizciat Oxen, 

Tins IS engras ed from a sketch b} Baron de Montalembert, of an Indian 
Hackeree, or chanot, with two wheels, and is an exact representation of 
that s ehicle, as also of the breed of oxen, peculiarly trained for the pur- 
pose, as particularly desenbed in the work Many hackcrecs has e four 
s\ heels, and accemmodate a small family The costume of the natives in 
the back-ground is equall} charactenstic. 

XVIII. 

A Mahomedan Youth of Distinction 

This plate represents the usual character, appearance, and dress, of the 
Mahomedan boys, in the best Mogul families settled in the "Western pro- 
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\incc3 of Ilindost.m. Thc^ do not ahrajs wear ear-rings, but nlien 
dre'wd, arc adorned with rows of pearl, diamonds, rubies and cmcmlds, 
aho rings of great saluc 


XIX 

A J\f<i/io>nc(Ian of Dnltiiritoit, trt/h a Demise on his Fifgriiiiage 

Tlic sitting figure smoking the Hooka is a Sciad, of a liigh Maliome- 
danfamih, claiming his descent from the prophet of the faithful He is 
accosted b} a Mahomedan fakcer, or dcrsisc, wnth liis lark and staff, 
the usual accompaniments of those religious beggars, w ho, like the Hindoo 
mendicants, tra\el throughout Ilindostan, liting upon alms 


XX 

Parsecs at Bom bat/ 

Tlie Parsecs, descended from the Persian emigrants who left their coun- 
tra on the Maliomcdan persecutions, and settled at Bomba}, Surat, and 
llarochc, arc particularh <!escnbcd in the Memoirs Tlic} arc a people 
difleringscrs much in appearance and character from the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, among whom the} reside, and arc in all respects perfectly 
distinct and separate The drawing was taken from a Parsec famil} at 
Bomba} 1 he back-ground represents one of the common wells in India, 
with the cocoa nut, papah, and plaintain trees, and a distant mcw of a 
Parsce tomb on Malabar Hill 


XXI 

Ftem of Bomhatj in 1773, taken from the Harhoui 

Tins MCW contains the general face of the town towanls the hail 
commencing with the dock-}ard, and including the Admiralts '(' 
house, Tnglish Church, Pier, Bunder, Castle, Dungaree !'> ' ^ 
George, and other conspicuous buildings, taken from tl e 
site the Bundcr-picr 
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XXII. 

View ft om Malahar Hill, on the Island of Jiomhay 

This View contains the fortified town, and harbour ofBombay, connected 
with Colaba, or Old Woman's Island, beyond the harbour and shipping 
aie the island of Caranjah, and the high land on tlie continent The nearer 
landscape represents the country on Bombay, consisting chuffly of Cocoa- 
nut woods and nee fields, interspersed with English villas and plantations 
Ihose in this engraving arc the Retreat and Tankaville, on the borders of a 
tank of fresh water, neai Malabai Hill, on which is seen one of the Parsec 
tombs, 01 large open sepulchres, where the corpses arc exposed, to be con- 
sumed by v'ulturcs and other birds of prey 


XXIII 

View of Bombay Gieeii, taken from the JVitlci’s Apartment at the 

Biinda 

This View IS engraved from a drawing made in the year 17G7, it includes 
part of the Government House, the English Church, Secretary’s Ofiicc, 
the residence of the Second in Council, and the scenes daily occurring in 
this part of the town of Bombay Among these arc introduced the palan- 
quin, hackerce, Bengal-diair, and other objects, w Inch cnliv ened the sjiot 
while the drawing was made 


xxn^ 

View on Bancoote River, in the Cancan, fi om Dazagon Hill 

The drarwing of this delightful scene w'as taken from the summit of a 
lofty hill near the hot-wells at Dazagon, forming almost a birds-eye view 
The winding of the river was peculiarly beautitul, forming many islands, 
cultivated and inhabited, the landscape altogether presenting a pleasing 
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picture of the belt pirt of tbc Conenn, or Cokuii, wlitcli means the low 
couiitrv, compiretl nith tlic Deccan, situated abo\c tbc Gaut mountains 


XXV. 

Tilt. Go/tkii Lizard, on a Sprig of the Neva Tree 

Xotliing nn exceed tbc brilliant colouring of tbc Iward attempted m 
tins phtc, wben the sun shone upon the blue and stllow dnisions of its 
both, the richness Infllcd all attempts at imitation The Ncia tree, uhcn 
covend with its pensile blossoms, is one of tbc most elegant \ cgctablc pro- 
ductions m Ilindostaii 


XX VI. 

A distant /Terr of the Jliiidoo Temple at Alla BltaiigJi, zriih dijfeicnt 
Nalne^ in the Coiicaii 

Tins elegant Hindoo structure was drawn from the temple erected by 
Gosindsctt, particularl> described at p t2C(), Vol I The men in the 
foreground, and the women with the water-pots near the well, arc in the 
costume of the better sort of intiscs m tbc Concan 


XXVII 

Surat on the Ban! s of the Tappee 

The cngrasing represents this celebrated city in tbc most interesting 
point of \itw, (rom the English fictorj to tbc Dutch bunder, taken on 
the opjiositc side of the riser In the centre is the castle, with the British 
and Mogul colours on the towers, the more distant flag surmounts the Por- 
tugueze factors. 
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XXVIII. 

The Conclusion of a Chceia-hunt at Cambay. 

The drawing for tins engravingwas made by Lady Malet, from a picture 
painted in water-colours by a native of India, taken on the spot, which 
although deficient in keeping and perspective, exactly described the scene 
intended it represents the Cheeta growling over the antelope he has just 
killed m the chase, and the game-keeper cutting off the haunch to give 
the hungry animal, to redeem the rest of his prey Sir Charles Malet and 
some of his Persian friends at Cambay arc spectators One of the atten- 
dants caines a hawk, trained for the chase of antelopes and other game, 
which formed a principal amusement at Cambay 

XXIX 

View in Goa Hai hour. 

This pleasing scene embraces the Fort of Alguarda, near the entrance 
of the harbour, another fortress at the opening of the n\er leading to 
the city, with the convents, churches, and villas m the groves and cocoa- 
nut woods which surround the bay 

XXX 

View of the City of Goa, taken from the River. 

The drawing was made in 1772, when the public buildings in the city, 
with the churches, convents, and villas on the surrounding woody hills, 
were all in good repair, and added much to the general beauty of the pros- 
pect 


XXXI. 

The Mango. 

ITie Mango, (Mangtfera Indica^ Lin ) so deservedly esteemed one of 
the greatest blessings m India, abounds in most parts of its extensiv e domi- 
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nionc It IS a fruit frequently mentioned in these volumes, as differing m 
form, colour, and (lax our, more than usual m oricnt.al orchards, and far e\- 
cccdiug the \ iricl j of apples in Europe 1 he Alphonso mango at Goa, and 
that of "Ma/agon on lloniln}, ha\c dcscn'cdly obtained the preference to 
c\crs other sort '1 he fruit is delineated in its xarious stages, as is some- 
times seen on the same tree, adorned h) one of the most beautiful Indian 
hnttcrihes 

In this jilatc Mr Hooker Ins exhibited a charming specimen of that 
correct taste and ability in colouring subjects of Natural Ilistorj’, so emi- 
nenth conspicuous throughout these solumes, ns to make me regret that 
the plan of this nork would not admit of a larger selection of embellish- 
ments of this description 


xxxir 

Tcllu hcrri/, oti the CoaU of ^fnlabar 

The draw mg w as taken from a ship in the road, and gi\ es a a lexv of this 
pleasant and healthy settlement, extending frem Tclhcheny to MayJan, a 
fort about a mile distant 


XXXIII 

Calicut, on the Coait of Malabar 

This humble fishing town scattered among the cocoa-nut woods on the 
Coast of Malabar, is all that remains of the grand emporium of Calicut, 
which was esteemed among the first commercial cities in India, xvhen 
Vasco dc Gama armed then, after his adi cntiiroiis passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, at the end of the sixteenth century , as particularly 
mentioned in the Memoirs 


XXXIV 

Cochin, on the Coast of Malabar 

Tins Mcw was taken from a a csscl at anchor in the road, and includes 
the handsomest part of the town, with the entrance of the mer Cochin 
SOL n » A 


/ 
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Cochin then belonged to the Dutch, who possessed several settlements on 
this part of the Malabar coast 


XXXV 

Anjengo, on the Malabar Coast 

The drawing was made in 1772, Anjengo was then the most sonthern 
settlement belonging to the English on the coast of Malabar The only 
public buildings weie the Portuguese church and the English fort, which 
terminate the view north and south 


XXXVI 

A Hindoo Temple, near Eddova in Travencoi e 

ThisTemple was selected, as offenngafair specimen of the different style 
of architecture in the religious structures of Travencore and Malabar, and 
the Hindoo Dewals in the northern parts of India The pillars in front 
of the temple are each of a single stone 


XXXVII 

The Cajeto, oi Cashew-Apple of Malabar 

This plate represents the Cajew Apple and Nut m all tlie vanous stages, 
displayed at the same time among the leaves and blossoms of this beau- 
tiful tree, which is one of the chief ornaments in the Malabar landscape, 
and IS planted on each side of the public roads in many parts of Traven- 
core, to shade the trai ellers 


XXXVIII 

V tew of the laige Temple in the Island of Elephanta. 

Tins plate is reduced from one of larger dimensions, which was engraved 
^ from a drawing taken on the spot in 1774 It gives a general view of the 
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interior ot tlic<:c cvtmordinar^ cvc'i\ations, m wlncli the Triad Deity of 
tlic Hindoos IS distinguislnble at tlic tcrinimtion of tlic central aisle, or 
n\ enne \ stronij light is thrown into the cave through an accidental aper- 
ture in the side of the mountain, the light onginalh admitted being only 
from tilt principal ciitmiicc 


XXXIX 


Coinpnrnlur 1 mr of Itro p}nirii)a/ Villan ni the Eicavatwm at Salscttc 

and Elcphantn, 


The lofiv rolnmn, surmounted b_\ elephants and something like a bell, 
a\as draw n corretth from one highb -finished m the large temple at Sal- 
scttc lilt other IS a rtprcscntation of the fluted pillars in the Elcphanta 
casern Its capital seems well adapted to the situation, gising the specta- 
tor an idea of its being jirtsscd and swelled b} supjiorting the superincum- 
bent mountain 


XL 

Jlill Fort, on the Idand of Caranjah 

Tins island was taken from tlicMahrattas in 177-1 The fort, built by the 
I’orluguc<t on the summit of a loftj craggt mountain, contains the ruins 
of a church, and commands a noble prospect over the island, town, and 
harbour of Ilombaj, at a few miles distance 

XLI 

Scene of a niclancholi/ Event on the Island oj Salsettc 

Ihc little antcting anecdote of a Hindoo mother having her only child 
carried ofl bj a tiger while gathering fuel on the borders of a forest, is 
mentioned in the Memoirs at Salscttc The spirit and interest of the 
original draw mg, which is from the pencil of Baron dc Montalembert, 
hate been well presen cd in the cngrating 
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XLII 

Ragoiiath liow, Ballajcc, Pnndil-Fin dhan,Pcshwa of the Mali- 

ratta Empiie 

Tins portrait, from a drawing made dunng the campaign in Guzerat in 
1775, was thought to be a sti iking likeness of Ragobah, or Ragonath 
Row, the Brahmin sovereign of the Mahrattas On being shewn the 
original drawing, he said it was rathci an unfavourable likeness, but if I 
would make a sketch of him aftci gaining a battle, it would be more pleas- 
ing, and exhibit his real character That not according with the general 
opinion, the drawing remained in its original condition 


XLIII 

The Mahratia Peshwa and his Mimsteis at Poonah 

My drawing of this interesting party, was made from an onginal sketch 
taken in the Durbar at Poonah, in the possession of Sir Charles Malct, 
bart during his residence at the Mahratta court, and is an exact repre- 
sentation of the highest order of secular brahmins. 


XLIV 

Cambay, from the South. 

The drawing was made when the English detachment from Bombay ac- 
companied Ragonath RoW from Surat, and a tent was pitched for the 
reception of the Mahratta sovereign, between the city-ivalls and the sea, 
previous to his interview with the Nabob of Cambay In the centre is the 
Jumma Muyid and fallen Minar, mentioned m the memoirs 
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XLV 

Uloliiiian K/iaiiiiy Nabob of Cambay 

1 lie dnwing from tins is cngra\ccl \ns made at a public lutci- 

Mcw between the Nabob and the Mahritta soscreign, near the walls of 
Camba\ , it was thought to be a strong likeness, and an exact representa- 
tion of the Mogul costume On that particular occasion the Nabob wore 
no lew els, nor anj kind of ornament, except a fresh-gathered rose on one 
side of his turban 


XLVI 

Sculpture vt a subicrraucotn Hindoo Temple at Cambay. 

Tins Temple, called In the I'nghsh Shawuck pagoda, contains some of 
the most beautiful marble sculpture in Ilindostan, of a aaricty of deities 
in the Hindoo Pantheon Tins compartment, forming the centre in a row 
of tliesc images was selected, from being more highlj finished and orna- 
mented than the rest, it represents the Dcitj called Pansnauh 

XLVll 

A Foot Soldier in the u^ual Costume of the Natne Indians 

Prom a draw mg made in the Mahratia camp, of a spear-man m Ragobah’s 
scnicc Those who carrj match-locks, or other Indian armour, are gene- 
ralh dressed in a similar manner, sometimes m -a jacket and shorter 
drawers, according to their own choice, no conformity being attempted, 
as in the corps of nati\c scpojs in the Company’s scrsice 

XLVIII. 

A Main at la Hoiseman 

Engraacd from a drawing sketched in the itiahratta camp, where, as 
remarked of the native foot-soldiers, few’ of them are dressed or armed 
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exactly m the same manner, nor is there much distinction in appearance 
between the officers and the troop they command 

XLIX. 

TJie Table-Land and Cape Town at the Cape of Good Hope 

The Table-laud at a distance appears like one long mountain, with aflat 
surface, a nearer approach discovers its projecting cliffs, craggy sides, and 
broken precipices The fortifications and principal buildings in the town 
being drawn in proportion to the Table mountain, are necessarily on a 
diminutive scale 


L. 

Laroche, on the Banks of the Nei budda m Guzci at 

Tins city being fully desenbed m the work, it is unnecessary to add 
more than that the view was taken from the Melon island in the centre of 
the river Nerbudda, opposite the south face of the fortifications 


LI 

An English Villa on the Banks of the Nerbudda in Guzerat 

This Villa, situated m the village of Vezelpoor, near Baroche, is particu- 
larly described m the Memoirs, with its gardens and accompaniments 
The view presents a little scene endeared to the author by many tender 
jecollections, and is introduced into these volumes with a view of gning 
the European reader some idea of what is called a Garden House, in those 
distant regions 

O 


He that bolds fast the golden mean. 

And hv'es contentedly between 
The little and the great. 

Feels not the wants that pmuh the poor, 

Not plagues that haunt the nch man s door, 

Imbittermg aU his state Horace, ly Cowper 
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T.II 

Sprite III (he Garden at / V:c//)oor mar Tiaroclic 

1 liiv \ itiril md bnwtiful '.pnt, ilnw n )t<Mu inliirc, f,M\c rise to tlic \crscs 
iilrhr"ril lo tlir Hindoo Nnnd l/fitti/oi/J'/o;, m tlic prcctding clinptcr, 
Mill lotnn n plnMiig own ntion ol Oncntil <;cLiRr\, comimscd Mitlmi a 
\ rn '111 dl coiii|n" 

^?r 1 ^ n inutin"» I' n il r f •* niattit tuph, 

1 « »\lJl "jU llir j I 4 AUt« i\ j Jij> 


LllI 

rite Mati'olnim of Ihi ra linlian, near Barnclic 

\ tiioniin^ 'rrnr 'oon nArr 'iin ri'r, rngn\cd from in oil pTinting, 
wliirli 1 did li.iiii iiiv onpiinl dnwing lo piodtirr n iimn. Iirilinnt cneot 
III ro’iHitiiii liir loir gioiiiid Kpif'cnl' llic Mnlioiiitihn women, 
nil il r Tiiiiiv ri Tt\ of tlir dr illi cif i Ini'lniid, tliild, or rchtn c, strew- 
int. llir ( I or w till iiiopirr' Tiid otlirr fngmit llowcri, it tin. apjironcli 
of in lit llir\ pi n r T (rw hmp' roniiil tlir tonili, nnd pi'i; llic liour^ 
111 tlir mrhiirl oh plriniir of trlidrr trcolliction Jilt ptiisik ncit^ of 
tl r Um i, lit liittlr nr'tcd 'jnirow, ate 'U'ptiitird lo llit bnnclics of the 
( < ( o I jnit tirr 


l.W 

'1 hr Ciiniionr, nt J'luncan nf Gnzirat 

riir jihtr irprr'rnh till' linntihil lord of nhniit Inlf ili nnlnrnl lire, the 
phinngr i' rvttemrh coirrcl it t' of tlir llnstird gums, and estCLincd liy 
ejm iitrs to hr 1 ir suprrior in Ihvonr lo the hliek partridgi, or an\ other 
hitd iniiodnccd at the I ngli'li talks in India. 
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LV. 

The Sah as, or Demoiselle of Guzerat. Ardea Virgo. 

This bird, drawn from nature, is particularly descnbed, and a singular 
anecdote related of it, in these Memoirs The Sahras and Cullum, a si- 
milar bird, are very common in many parts of Guzerat, and in their most 
erect posture generally exceed five feet in height 


LVI 

The Gi ten Pigeon and Cur-Champa 

The bird in the plate is represented about half the natural size , it is of 
beautiful plumage, and highly flavoured These pigeons are met ivith 
in most parts of Hindostan, and particularly abound in the Banian trees, 
whose fruit forms their principal food Tlie Cur-Champa grows to a large 
tree, with a rich foliage, and at most seasons is covered ivith white flowers, 
winch emit a delicate fragrance to a considerable distance 


LVII 

Blue Lqcust, Thorny-nested Caterpillar, and variegated Mimosa, in 

Guzerat 

These three curious and beautiful specimens m the Natural History of 
Guzerat are particularly descnbed in different excursions m that province 
They arc delineated of the exact size and colours of Nature, except in the 
lively azure of the locust, which it would be difficult for art to imitate 
The caterpillar, and the elegant Baubul-tree, or Mimosa, from whence 
it instinctively saws off the thorny matenals for its temporary asylum, are 
fully mentioned in p 272, Vol II 
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LVIII 

Skeleton Mantis, and Oil plant of Guzeiat 

TJicre IS as great avanetj' of plants cultivated for the oil which is e\- 
pressed from their seeds, as tliere is of the Mantis tnbe of insects, in 
Giizerat The plant here delineated is one of the most delicate of its 
kind , and the mantis, or soothsayer, a singular variety among the creep- 
lng-lea^ cs, begging-flics, and other insects of the mantis tribe 


LIX 

The Durbar, and adjacent Scenci y at Dliuboy 

This plate represents the durbar, or palace of the former Hindoo gover- 
nors, after being a little altered to the English fashion It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the border of a tank, surrounded by temples and sacred groves of 
the brahmins The fore-ground represents that part where cattle were 
generally led to water The other sides are enclosed by walls of hewn 
stone, with steps to the water 


LX 

The Gate of Diamonds at Dhuboy 

The Memoirs contain a particular accoiintof theEastemGate atDhuboy, 
and assign a reason for this distinguishing appellation Tlie plate repre- 
sents Its present ruinous state, and the remains of its former magnificence, 
in the temple and adjoining part of the city walls 


LXI 

Specimen of Hindoo Sculptuic on the Gate of Diamonds, at Dhuboy, 

This composition was selected to convey some idea of the immense pro- 
fusion of sculpture bestowed on this celebrated eastern portal, particu- 

1 B 
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larly described m the Memoirs One hundred thousand figures of different 
kinds would fall far short of the number sculptured on its walls and 
towers 


LXII 

Peamits at a Well tn Hindostan 

The engraving was made from a drawing by Baron de Montalembert, 
and IS an exact representation of the subject The ox carries a double 
skin filled with water, hanging on each side, which is sold in the cities and 
towns throughout India at a very moderate price 


LXIII. 

The Indian Squirrel and Tamai ind 

These are both of the natural size and colours There are larger squirrels 
in India, more like those in Europe, but the little beauty here delineated 
IS common in every town and village throughout Hindustan, perfectly 
familiar in the houses and gardens of natives and Europeans the stripes 
are sometimes of a darker brown The tamarind leaves and blossoms 
are of the usual standard, the fruit is shoiter than is generally seen, on 
account of the size of the plate 


LXIV 

Grams m Guzerat Chena, Buntee, Codi a, Natchnee 

The early grains were all drawn from nature, at the commencement of 
the different, harvests in the Dhuboy Purgunna The Linnean names, 
and specific distinctions are mentioned in the work their varied tints, 
and rich appearance add much to the beauty of the luxunant plains of 
GuzeraL These grams are all reaped, in what is called the first harvest, 
commencing soon after the periodical rains are over 
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LXV 

G7 ants III Guzciat Juan cc, Balijerec, Batty, oi Rtcc 

These latter grains, whose Linnean distinctions appear in the work, are 
more nutritn c and \alua1)Ie than those in the preceding plate They were 
all drawn and coloured from nature, and when fully ripe, clothe the 
fertile purgunnas w'lth the most luxuriant and laned beauty, in a pro- 
Mnce deservedly’ named the Paradise of Nations 


LXVI 

T/ic Wedded. Banian Ti ee 

1 ins tree is so called in Hindustan, w here the seed of the Palmyra {boras- 
sits JlabcUtformis) has been dropped by a bird, or scattered by the wind 
into the decaying trunk of a burr, or banian-tree, {Ficus tndica) The 
trees thus united form a peculiar contrast, especially when the Palmyra 
soars loftily’ abo\e the spreading branches and picturesque trunks of the 
burr The trees from which this draw’ing was made grew near the bot- 
tom of the excavated mountains in the island of Salsette, and were much 
frequented by the Bay a, or bottle-nested sparrow 


LX VII 

Hindoo Devotees of the Gosaing and Jetty Ti ihes 

The various tribes and castes of Hindoo mendicants are fully described 
in the Memoirs The Gosaing with his lark is one of the Gy nmosophists, 
w’ho generally travel throughout Hindostan without clothes The Jetty’, 
or Bramacharee, is another kind of beggar, who always ties a cloth over 
his mouth, from the fear of inhaling some animalcula with his breath, and 
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thcreb\ Iiastcning a spirit into another state of e\istence, according to the 
doctrine of the Hindoo metenips) chosis 

LXVIII 

Hindoo Dctotccs of the Jiingam and Bi/ragee Tubes 

These superstitious mendicants ha\e some characteristic diiference from 
those in the preceding plate, the detail of which would be neither inte- 
resting nor entertaining to the English reader Some of the distinctions 
in the artificial gradations of caste among these people are slightly men- 
tioned in the Memoirs The contrasted appearance of the ivell-fed Jun- 
gam and the meagre habit of the abstemious Byragec are sufficiently 
obiious 


LXIX 

Scene on the Banls of the Nerbndda, ncai Chandode, 

Although mentioned near Chandode, this drawing, made considerably 
more to the westward, contains a new of the village of Succultcra, and 
the sacred groics in that part of the Daroche Purgunna, with the costume 
of the natives 


LXX 

A Biahimn IVomanof Distinction m Giizerat 

This drawing was taken from a brahmin female of high rank, who 
could not, from religious prejudice, drink water drawn by a woman of 
inferior caste There is a grace and dignified air peculiar to these women, 
arising from the simple custom of carrying jars of water upon the head, 
sometimes two or three are placed on each other A Hindoo temple and 
Ficus Indica in the distant new 
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Lxxr 

Siiinll llvulao Dctral on the hnuh of the Ncrbitdda 

TliC'C In tie trin|»lc', j:c«rn!l\ ••hailtil 1»\ n Ijatinn-trcc, arc built near a 
lliiuloo \illaj:r, (ortnr coin rnirncc of ilir |i(asints, and also for tliccoin- 
foritif tile bmtinrn in\ igntiii^ tin. rntr, ulio on ftsii\nls, and stated ccre- 
inonic', ticiiucnth hnd, anil pcriorin tliiir dcrotions to tlic dcit\ therein 
" orvlniiped 'I lie Halt |ii(dt\ lulls fonn tilt distant prospect 


LXXII 

1 Jlnniiiii Tree, coit':t t raftd for nordiip in a Guziriit Village 

1 Ills tree M as jkctclicd, not onl\ for its perfect lorin, and tlic raniifica- 
tioiis and IninK' stirroiinditif; the jnrcnl stems, (from nliicb tlits did not 
tlicii cvtrnil to a f^ieat disiaiu i.) but bee line it ya\ t an exact representa- 
tion of a \ d/i,;r lints oltin nuntioiied, m those small hinilcts ulicre no 
biiddin^ n apptoptiatrd to Hindoo worship 'J o this stone, sometimes rude 
and shapeless, and somctinics sculptured into the foim of a delta, the pea- 
sant icpairs to perform liu daih ileaotions 


Lxxni 

Siuicni aiiiang Hit Sin red JJindoo Groic^at Cliaiidodt 

Jills view contains soiiii of the siiinllir dew als, or temples, under the 
I icin Iiidica and (proves ol Man};o.aud I’epal tiers, on the banks of them cr 
NVibtiddi, wheic the hmhnuns pass their lives in \ ohiptiious indolence, 
with the tcfiialc 1 hornters, and dam iiifj pirls Sacred bulls straa unino- 
Icstcd.and nionkivs.irc cherished, w bile the poor oiit-eastCliandalah is not 
permitted to enter, nor even to breathe the surrounding atniosjdicrc 
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LXXIV 

A Coolie Chieftain tn Guzerai 

The engraving is from a drawing of a chieftain, or head of the Coolies, 
a tribe of robbers and pirates settled near the nver Mihi, in Guzerat, who 
are particularly mentioned in these Memoirs the scene of their depreda- 
tions IS principally in the gulf of Cambay, and the navigation between 
Surat and Bombay 


LXXV 

Specimen of the Inlaid-work in the Taje Mahal at Agra 

The IMausoIeum called Taje Mahal, or the " Crown of the Seraglio," 
at Agra, elected by the Emperor Shah Jehan, m memory of his favounte 
Sultana Montazal Zumani, “ Paragon of the Age,” is so fully described 
in the Memoirs, that it would be superfluous to add any thing further, 
than that the plate exhibits a fac-simile of the ornaments inlaid in pre- 
cious stones on the marble and alabaster of the tomb, for many hundred 
feet 


LX XVI 

The Jiimma Musjid, oi Grand Mosque at Ahmedabad 

The engra^ mg is made from a drawing taken on the spot, of one of the 
most magnificent buildings in Hindustan, still remaining in perfect re- 
pair Ihe minars, or minarets, are uncommonly beautiful, and the 
plate conveys a complete idea of this style of Mogul architecture 
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LX XVII 

.S//(i// IMiiitis, (I Siniiwcr Pnhct. biitli In/ the Empao) Shah Jchaii, on 
the lianh f of the Sabci nialli/ 

1 lip [nhcc i)irk, nntl tnrdciis, at Slnh Hlniig arc fiill\ clcscnbcd in the 
Minunr-' Fins mi|Hrnl villa was built in the beginning of the seven- 
tcciiih ciiitun, and is still in coiii|)|ptc repair T be c\tcrnal decorations 
and init nor aparlincnis exhibit an excellent sjietiiiitii of 'Mogul archi- 
tcrlnri. 


LXXVIJI 

Ti mph of I ountamt, at Camhaij 

Ibcdr-' ngwas taken from a temple of marble, with perforated co- 
liinins, caili snpplving a loiintaiii round the dome, as described at large 
111 ibe work It stood in tbe centre of i canal in the garden called Dil- 
fiiisbi or the Lxpansion of the Heart,’ belonging to the Cambav Na- 
bob, siiirouiidi <1 b\ fragrant (lowers and aromatic plants , cspcciallj the 
1 iiirali, mogrcc, roses, lasmin, and double tube-roses 


lA’XIX 

77/e Ktiiinh Tret, tii it'^ common rorm 

I he Kciirah tiec,(orriihcrslirub, asilseldoin exceeds cightor ten feet in 
height,) Is a iinivcrsd favourite with the natives of India, of all cas'e'- ' i 
elcscnpnoiis J he (loweis and farm i of tins plant are cxejuisitelv i- g" "* 
and inort di lieafe tb in the mogrec, ehamiiaca, aiul other jiower ' "s 

Ml tin orii nial gardens , it is eomnioii tlirongliont Hindostan ■' * 

iiiinmv [larls for hedges, seenting the atmosphere w itb a dr • - ~ 

fiinie 1 be Kciinh Is called b> v arious names in diflerc", "r - ~ a 

and IS the Pantiantit Odorahtonm^ of Linnaeus 
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LXXX 

A Branch of ihe Keiirah Tree 

This, and the other three plates of the Keurah, are struck oflF from 
drau mgs on stone, made from the sketches taken at Cambay 

LXXXI 

The Flozrers and young Fruit of the Keurah 

This shews more distinctly the blossoms and early fruit of a plant so 
highly esteemed by the Indians The men wear the flowers falling 
graccfull} from the turban — the w omen m vanous ornaments 


LXXXII 

The Fruit of the Keurah. 

This plate shews the fruit in a ripe state, it is sometimes eaten by 
the poorest natives, also the pulp of the stalk in time of famine 


LXXXIII 

A Gracia Chieftain, or Rajah, zvith his Suaree, or usual Attendants 

This pnnt, taken from a drawing by Baron de Montalembert, gives an 
cv-cellcnt idea of the general costume of the infenor Hindoo Rajahs and 
Pnnees throughout the greater part of Hindostan , with the usual appear- 
ance of their guards and attendants 
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LXXXIV 

Rtljcc Siliiig, a Jihaut vi the Zinoic Puiguuna 

Tins Bliaut was n nati\c of Scrulali in Zinorc, the liead of one of tlie 
chief (nnnlies in tliat \ery c\traordinarv tribe of bards and lieralds, de- 
scribed in the Memoirs and the piincipal sccunt} for the Gracia chief- 
tains in Guzerat 


LXXXV 

J'lCTv of Ciihbccr Burr, the celebrated Banian Ti te, near Baroche 

Hiis sketch, \ihich I drew on stone, represents the general appearance 
of tins wonderful specimen of the Ficiis Indica, so often mentioned in 
these Memoirs, of winch a finished engrating has been gnen m the first 
solumc, to accompany the fullest description The sketch was taken 
from the hank of the Xcibudda, opposite to the island on winch this beau- 
tiful tree has flourished for so manv ages, and presents a correct outline 
of tins celebrated oriental pioduction 

LXXXAa 

Ramifications of a Banian Tice, drunii fioiii Natiiie 

During the many sultry hours jiasscd under the shade of Cubbeer Burr, 
when the hot winds prcsailed in the surrounding atmosphere, I amused 
mjscifb}' sketching the singular roots and extraordinary lamifications of 
this umbrageous canopy from a number of these sketches I selected the 
present, to make a draw'ing on stone, w ay of multiplying the original 
sketch for my friends As such, with the Kcura, Baya, and a few other 
polygraphic attempts on stone, it is introduced into this w'ork 
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LXXXVII 

Bridge over the River Btswamintree, near Brodera. 

This being the only bridge of any consequence I e\ er saw in India, 
I have introduced it as a specimen of those structures —It is built of stone, 
and dunng the floods in the rainy season, when the stream frequently 
nses thirty or forty feet, and rushes with astonishing velocity, through 
the upper arches, it is of so great use in the province, as to render it 
astonishing it has not been imitated near other pnncipal towns This 
bridge was erected when the Moguls possessed Brodera. 

LXXXVIII. 

The Red, Blue, and JFhite Lotus of Hindostan 

These Water Lilies were drawn and coloured from nature they are par- 
ticularly described m vanous parts of the Memoirs , and almost cover the 
Indian lakes "V^Tien gently agitated by the breeze, they give them a 
beauty and freshness not easil}' conceived by the mhabitants of a colder 
climate 


LXXXIX. 

View of Onore Fort, after the Siege in 178S- 

This engraving was made from a drawing taken on the spot by an of- 
ficer, after the siege by Tippoo Sultan’s forces in 1783, when it was most 
gallantly defended by Major Tomano and a small gamson, as fully related 
in the Memoirs 


xc 

The Black and White Kingfisher, and Spotted Frog of Malabar. 

These are both mentioned in tbe preceding account of the natural his- 
tory of Telhcherry The former frequently varies in its plumage, the 
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black nla^k^ being sometimes less regular and more predominant, but it 
alw 6 forms a plcasmg contrast to the brilliant azure, green, and golden 
plunngc of the other birds of this species The Frog, so richly adorned 
b^ nature, is not uncommon In the lakes of Malabar, which also abound 
with the aquatic plant introduced in the plate, and man}' others of sm- 
gular beaut} 


XCI 

T/cip on llic Inland of Si Helena 

Tins IS selected from a number of drawings made at St Helena, some 
of w Inch, containing the Tow n and shipping at anchor in the road, w'ould, 
perhaps, be deemed more picturesque and interesting The present en- 
gnving gi\es a prcferiblc \icw of the mtciior landscape, and manner of 
enclosing the fields and plantations round the farm houses, to any of the 
other draw mgs 


XCII 

Flying Fish, FtococIus Evolans 

This unfortunate inhabitant of the ocean was dmwm of the natural size 
and colours, from one winch alighted on the deck of the ship, in its flight 
from Us watcr^ foes, and ])ursucd by the sea-fowl hovering o\er the shoal 
from w liieh it separated When the oceanic 11} mg fish first emerges from 
the water, it is of the most beautiful silvery hues, softening tlie vaiied 
shades of purple and blue 


XCIU 

Medusa, oi Porlugucsc Man-of-War 

Tlic latter is the usual appellation to this beautiful production of nature, 
which expands Us light transparent sail at pleasure, and watli thousands 
of Us comrades scuds before a light breeze, and cnh\ ens the surface of the 
ocean in the tropical latitudes 
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.\ nnu TiMi't vs, hiv ucnilli mid innKtiifimirc, n 107 J’nliicc nl /clirn, 197 Kl 
flrrliun 

Al»lniion», of ilir Iliiuloo^, i ChH nilTirtnl nicnlt h of in Imlinf ii 39f) 

Ahu) In cl. »rcfrian (fi tii 1 1*^ lliv luniiiblL rimrnctcr MS Ills clinriniii^ 

I'tinnii <if Alln-r, ■'n7 

AliMiMinti*, «lnvr», llinr prciiiiotioii in Indtn, n COI 

Admirl, mull tif, nl llTUvrlir, it "jC 

Adiulmi liiid, or nrpnii, ii ICl 

Adiilnioti, rxinvTtjini intlancT of, in KKi 

Af„tnn> coni|urtor'. of lliiido>(nn, in 14J 

Afliplipcir, Ilslr Iiiiiliirih, n 11 

Apniri, nl < imlnv, tlirir iinmifncliirc, n 20 

A( ri ii> foniirr tiinpinficcncr nnil itiodcrn linn, IV JO 

Ai,ncoln, rrmuL lioiii lucilii' iv 17-1 

Apiippmi Iirr poittiin roiiiinrrd irilli ilin-.c ndininnicrcd in Indin, in 381 
Alinicd ntnd, rnntpio'i of tlint nl) bv gcncnl Goddnid, in il Mngnificcnt nuns, 
Ifi"! Ill dnoliiion illti'inm! b) 1111 ( 111110 , 101 \\ lien founded, 1 17 Ancient 

rMrnl niid i()Irndoiir of, 1 17 ( nu'i-. of indiclmi, ICO Mner) of llic Mogul inlm- 

liiimu,121 rill, nioifpK ', nnd (lublir biiildingi, 1C7, Jvc I’rivilcgcd to com 
(.old, l.'i ( ontpirinl bv ilic M nliiiillii', 1)7 T nfen bv llic Lnglisli, 147 
Aliinrtl ‘'iilnii, founib r of Aliiind ntml, in ICl Ills mostiue nnd ctmclcr), 125 
Aliitiood, lovvn nnd (lurcuniin, di>nil>id, in VJ 

ALlirr, rni[H-ror of Miiidoiinn, liii genrrni rliamrier, i 91 Clinrncicr b) oriental 
linioiintii, 11 23 (^oni|iniid vviili Alfied, in 10<) AnnnblLportrnit,inliuclinn- 
ii< i, laigi nr,, doinetlir nrraiigiinrnii,Kt JIO TreiLnis on being weighed, 310 
coiinui , 310 

Al lirr-nlnd, cil) of Agm fo cnilnl, ni lOfi 
Al.brr|i<jn , IV 77 
Albitioi, bird, I I) 

Albicori , fiili, I 9 

Alrxniidrr llic Oital, bounds of Ins ronquesis m India, I 411 
Ab xmidrinn librnr), burnt b) Omar, ii 28 
Alliiiiiia, bcauiiful flower in India, i 32 
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Alla-bbangh, a Mabrntta town in the Concan, i 222 
Allahabad, cit} -described, iv 82 Hindoo temple, 83 

Alligators of Malabar descnbed i 356 Compared witli the Egjptian crocodile, 
356 Fed tilth living infants bj their mothers, iv 310 
Al-mamon, interesting anecdote, 111 179 
Amadavad, birds, 1 47 

Ambuscade, and murders by the Gracias, 111 377 

Amour, tragical termination of an oriental amour, ii 127 'Interesting scene between 
Zeida and her lover, in 234 
Amphisboena, double headed snake at Atyengo, 1 361 
Amrah, mango, effect of its blossoms, 111 409 
Anann, pine apple, 1 31 
Ancients, their trade i\ ith Jndia, i 305 
Angra, seat of government at the Azores, 11 203 

Angna Ragojee, his character, dress, court, revenue, forces, &c 1 223 His bospi 
tality to English travellers, 223 

Anjengo, description of the town and inhabitants, 1 336 Country, nver, produce, 
ifc , 1 337 The birth-place of Orme, and Sterne’s Eliza, 338 Battle between 
the sea and river-fish there, 342 Beauty of the country, 347 
Antelopes, domesticated, 11 481 > Their lot e of music, 481 Illustrated by a cnnons 
anecdote, 483 Further illustrations, 483 Eyes poetically beautiful, 111 , 97 
Method of killing them in Guzerat, in £53 
Ants, large black ants at Bombaj, 1 42 Termites, or white ants, 1 42 Their depre- 
dations at Anjengo, 362 Anecdotes of the termites, 362 Food for bears, 364 
Aquedocts,at Ahmedabad, 111 127 Rills for watenng the Asiatic gardens, 139 Il- 
lustrated from scripture, 139 

Arabians, account of those settled in India, 11 479 Amusements and hospitality, 
480 Literature of the Arabians from Gibbon, 111 413 
Arabian Nights entertainment, not fictitious, 111 128 
Arabian princess, ceremony at her visit, in 227 
Areca, betel-tree and nut, 1 29 
Armenians in India, their character, 1 122 
Arras, battle on the plmns of, in India, 11 96 ’ 

Ascension, island of, iv 263 

Asiaties, general servility of their character, i 235 

Assan, river in Malwa, iv 35 

Asses, in India, 11 131 

Assuan in Egypt, sculptured caverns resembling theTIephanta tem^e, i 448. 
Astrologers, an extraordinary people m India, 11 525 Three singular anecdotes, 526 
&.C Further account of them, in 228 Illustration from scripture, 229 
Astrology of the Hindoos, 1 78 
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Aiimnonn, fcllictioii* on Hiiuluo n?ttononi\, it 88 

j\»upli ml Jlowlnli, iliL tplcndiil iiuptinl^ of hit son, iii, '280 IIis clinrnctcr, wcnllli, 
iniornnM, k'v.c C84 

oi oiiir of to'Ct, III loO 
AllincT, I’liil 111 , ilr'crilinl, i Vn.) 

Aliiiicn, ipirrn of lirr rmcll) Ion Mnlnlmr wromnn, i 301 Dcgmdntion of tlic tno- 
drm tpirrnt of \Uingn, 10, 
j\n;uri, Iliiidon miciiIivas rrt, ii 321— in CJI 

Ai!nl,ii*, iiiiidrliiriil for piiiding rlcplinnl', n 33 I'scd n-as\mhoi for tlic clc- 
plniil ihid 

\uiiingilnd, driolnlion of llinl nit, ill 103 

Atininc cIh conlfH for llir cnipiic nfitr hit dinlli, i 4(11 Aiiimldc traits in iii« 
rlnnrlrr, II 8-1 I miller account of linn, iii 13'2 
Aiiilior, npjirolniiun of the gotcrnnicnt of Homlmt, on liis Icnting India, iv 205 
Attar Hindoo f, male lni rnrt i Iintactcr, in 414 I-Mracls from her tvorks, 416, !v,c 
AtTcn Mix It, a t alinldc Alnhomcdin bool. Ill, 148 Trefnee b^ Abul Fazcl, 148 
A-i rr>, or \\ c'lern l,hnd*, ti >2fr2 

Htba Italian nrcoiint of that laini, ii C3S 
lUlx-r '"ultan, iii 1 •,6 

lUbtloii, lit qraiideut nnd extent. Ill 118 l‘iO|dicct respecting it, 1 19 

Ilabirtee, pram in (urcrat, ii 40<i 

lit non, |H',lina <4 the Mnliratlas, i 407 

llilu, mounlniii ol fur m IVrsin i III 

lUKnii hit clinitclrr and profc-t'ion, compared with Indian sootlitntcrs, in 329 

Iltlltirc M nnlialli, •utriripli of tilt Mnlirntlit, i Ifif 

Iltinlxvi irer. Ill f,u-i m, II I'll 

llancoolc Ititer di icribcd i irt^J 

lltndirooir Km in India, i II — it 24') 

lltmtiit, a caitr of lliiidoot ilescrilKiI, ii 4 >b 

lltninti ho-piinl at ‘'Hint, i '2.i0 

lltnnn, or buir trie, lit pirturitc]iie benutt, I Co llticrilied b} Milton, i 28 B) 
Nnrcliut and Arrinii, I Ch \\ i dilcd bnninii-lri t, ii 153 
Btni|Ur|tolC, It 'K1 

Barlx-r in fiii-rrat, ri I'on for nlloning him grnin, ii 4l6 
Iltrccloir, or C imdn|K)re, It lO) 

Hard,, in Iridit, in 223 llnir Inlcnlt, character, and employ mem, 225 Legend 
rc'p' ctinc them, 220 

llaripn-a of the ftrctlt, mmlc rn 11 iroclic, ii 220 

IlarcK-lic, ilic ancient Ilarignrj, ii 220 ylrrnnl of Kagobah’s nnn^, ii 111 De- 
scription of the cut, .nlmbiiaiits, and commerce, 112 Jouniej from Surat 
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thuherj214 First English factory there by Sir Thomas Roe, 218 The Bara- 
gaza of the Greeks, 220 Great improvements under the English government, 
222 Purgnnna, villages, and population, 224 Cultivation and produce of the 
distnct, 225 Price of provisions in the market, 249 Rate of labour of vanous 
kinds, 252 

Baroche city and purgunna presented to Mhadajee Sindia, iii 356 Behaviour of 
the inhabitants on that occasion, 356 Ke^s of the fortress delivered to his au- 
mil, 356 Affecting anecdote, 357 Extraordinary ediet of the aumil after re- 
eeiving charge, iv 231 

Bathing, in Hindostan, great purity annexed to it, ii 304 

Bats, at Bawrhan, ii 254 Illustrated in scripture, ibid Further aeeount of, in 
246 Their proper class in the scale of creation, iii 247 
Battle, descnption of a field of battle after the action, ii 73 
Batty or nee, i 33 

Baubul-tree, its vanety in Guzerat, ii 278 
Baubul-tree caterpillar, its extraordinary instinct, ii 278 
Bawhran, a celebrated Mahomedan tomb, ii 254 
Baya, bottle-nested sparrow, i 48 At Turcaseer, ii 280 
Bay Falso, at the Cape of Good Hope, ii 167 
Beards, perfumed in India, ii 225 

Bears, their ferocity and cruelty, 11 287 Shocking anecdote of a bear, 287 Their 
mode of demolishing ants, i 364 

Bednore, Tippoo’s cruelty to the English officers at its capitulation, iv 182 

Bees, in India, abundant and dangerous, i 46 

Behemoth of scripture, the hippopotamus of Africa, ii 182 

Belah, fruit tree in Malwa, iii 477 

Belgram, extraordinary well there, iii 419 

Bellapoor, pass on the river Dahder, ii 124 

Benares, city and observatory, iv 86 

Benda, an oriental vegetable, i 32. 

Benezegur, or Venezegur, its ancient history, i 300 

Benjamin’s mess illustrated, iii 186 

Bernier, his account of the hot winds, ii 1 16 

Beroopee, double-handed man, iii 464 

Berye, a town in Malwa, iv 25 

Betel-nut, tree, &c i 29 

Betel-leaf, cultivation of that plant, ii 409 

Betwah, tombs near Ahmedabad, iii 101 

Beunda, in the Concan, iv 247 

Bbaderpoor, town and purgnnna, ii 449 

Bhairava, a Hindoo goddess, ii 512 
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Bliaoii, n prcnl Mnlintti cliicftnin, iii S48 

Uli.uiprcin, Oo»<m)l)i7nr, brnncli of the Ganges, ir 96 Confluence witli the Jcl- 
Imcln, 'K) 

Uliniiciilporo ir 02 

Ulimi Giitipn, ri\cr in Mnlivn, 11 02 

niniit: Doonpnr, Tiqcr moniilnin, II 281 

lllniiK, an c\tmirclinnr\ iribc in Gti7crnl,ii fifl Tlicir conduct at Ncriad, SJ) Sin- 
pnlnriiirs of tlic Hli iiil«, 00 Hostages for the Grncias, ill 225 Definition of 
tlirnord l!lmnt, CO.) 

Ulin !■;, liil)C« of rolilier* in Gn7Cmt, 11 t34 — iii 213 
Ulirini xnnnr pnpoda, in the Conenn, n 247 
Uliindiri Hnnil, Inrlli plnre of Cii'linn, iv 51 
Hird<, in ‘'onili Atnrrici, 1 7 
. in ilu 1-an Iniln «, 1 17 
]lir<I‘-nc I', < dililc, on Iricrificc IJock, 1 131 
lli'-rni ,ln\ of, I 5 

llunnininircc, rixer near llrodcrn, in 272 
lllind, unenlnr nppnl of a blind man, 11 3(r2 
Illur )i-.i;d, II 272 

IlcKiJnnie, iiiflmnredbt Clin»linniU. ir JIC 
Ibnnbiv C( iln, silk colton ti< c, i 3 »3 

Boinbis Island, 1 21 1-atitiidc, cliinnlc, 'Oil, $>.c 02 Trcc«, fruits, flotrers, gar- 
dens, 21 fninbil inis, 50 I ori ign commerce., 153 jkccount of Bombay m 
the ie\i nlrcnili Cl niiirs , 1 j 8 

Bombas loun, public building', foriificntions, dock', bnrbour, liou'cs, bazar, Es,c 
1 151 I uropenn inliubilnnt', manner of In ing, JsC 1 155 Alteration of man- 
ner' and cusloins there, in 433 Bomba} goscmmcnl, wise and humane conduct 
tjiinng a fnmiiii, is 
Bom \ 1 la, Cape dc \'crd islnnd, 1 5 
Bninlis, a inbc of Mnlioincilans in India, 11 227 
Ibi'bmin, IIolientoK, 11 180 
Botile-m sled, sparioM , I 48 —11 280 
Boukii , rmr in Guz'-rnl, in 51 
Bouqtictin, mountnm goat in 1 urcascer, 11 28! 

Botirci, iKintifiil ncll ni Scsnscc Contra, 11 102 
Bo«n-iKcr, ccicbmicd pass at the Nerbuddn, 111 257 
Bnb-irtc, nl Ilumbn\, i 24 

Braliina, tbc Great Goil of the Hindoos, in 25 Sublime description of his nttn- 
butis, ibid 

Bnliiniii', their high caste, 1 Cl Bchgious charncter, ibid Bchgiou' and moral 
tjstetn, G2 Mtlcmpsjcliosis, 04 Sublime ideas of God, 00 Dress and food, 
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70 Purification of tiro who bail lost caste, 37P Detail of their ceremo- 
nies, HI 76 Wonderful privileges, in 369 Instance of their cruelty at Poonah 

II 135 Cruelty at Benares, 11 264 Bernier’s account of their wickedness, 

III 421 

Brahmins of Malabar, 1 375 Their bigotry and prejudice, 375 Deference shewn 
them bj’ all other castes, 379 

Brahmins m the Mahratta camp, 11 49 Their usual food, 11 137 A brahmin din- 
ner described, 11 49 

Brahmins at Dhuboy, their request concerning eating beef, 11 309 Pnde and arro- 
gance, 310 Difference in their animal and vegetable food, 329 Allowance of 
gram for the brahmins and deities, 421 
Brahmins at Neriad, their sacnfice of two old women, it 93 
Brahmins at Onore, their escape from Tippoo Sultauii’s cruelty, iv 169 
Brahmin astronomy, and computation of time, i 126 
Brahmin geography, fanciful and absurd, i- 124 

Brahmin religion, queries respecting some abstruse parts in their system, ni^259‘. 
Answered, 260 

Bnibmin women, beauty of those at Harnsnr, i 190 
Bramechary, a most extraordinary devotee, 11 315 
Braminee Kite, a useful bird in India, iii 67- 
Brazil coast, i 6 Natives, Ac 1 8 
Bridge, over the Biswamintree river, in 272 
Bnngal, solanum, Egg plant, 1 32 

British character, its great respectability in India, 11 134 

Brodera, capital of the Guicawars in Guzerat, in 268 Town, fortifications, and pub- 
lic buildings, 268 Cheapness of provisions, 273 Beauty of the country in us 
vicinity, 470 

Buchanan, Dr Claudius, bis visit to the temple of Jnggernaut, 111 7, & Documents, 
HI 10,11 His opinion of the Hindoos, iv 309 
Buchanan, Dr Francis, his account of different castes in Malabar, 111 29 Discri- 
minating researches, iv 309 Account of the Smartal brahmins, iv 309 
Bndgerows, boats on the Ganges, iv 82 

Buffalo, wild buffalos of Malabar, I 355 Habits of the tame buffalo, 1 355 
Bugulas, Indian whirlwiuds, called devils, \ 205 

Bulbul, Indian nightingale, 1 50 The bird of a thousand songs, 1 50 Verses on. 

the bulbul and rose, i 51 
Bulls, sacred bulls in Guzerat, 11 510 

Bnlwant Sihngr^ah, his manly conduct and spinted letter to Mhadajee Sindia, iv 19, 
Buntee, grain in Guzerat, 11 407 

Banter, or bnntar, Hindoos near Mangalore, 1, 312 * 

Butcher’s island near Bbmbay, 1 434 
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riiixnr, fortPf«», field of Imlllc, $>.c i\ 89 

lhrnc«, conipinic< of \mliinn folditrs in Indio, ii 470 

ll\ro-!;liiir, forlrcM nt Oojen, i\ 5 

Cnriirmiir, n 4'i0 — n lOO Dniicing-girlf, iv 81 
CifTi irn. II 180 

CVIo'itiniK, llicir pcculinr custom*, 1>) Ilcrodoluv i 285 
CjIchIIo, n ICX) 

Cnlidu, lin ciiconiitim li\ ''ir \\ illinin Jonc«, ii 178 

Colicm. modi rn toon, niid rood for ‘hipping, i 322 Tlic nncicnt citj overwhelmed 
h\ ihe fn, I ‘'2,1 ll‘ iiingnificeiict. in tJic ifilh century, i 414 Token b) 
ll\drr Alh, i\ ‘207 
Cnlm nl >n, i I 2 

Combo\, vovoqc fioin ‘^ural tlinhcr, ii 9 City, fortifieotionj, public biiilding>!, 
inoique, Xc II 10 

Cninlnv (nilf, oMonidiing rnpidiU of the tide, ii 10 ItJ nntigntion b^ the ancient 
Gicrk*, II 221 

Crnitnv, Nnhoh, ho»piinlilv to the Cnghih ofilecrs witli tlie Mnlimttn nrmy, ii I3 
IIm prison, ninnncn, court, divernoiu, J,.c 11 21, 22 27 Polite reception and 
rlrcniit luppcr. Ill, 8 Cruel oppru'ion tif hu ‘ubjccti, in 60 
Cmibniil, liiiinn iininc of Cimbn\ , in 7I 
CtiikIco, pod of I,o\c in the Hindoo M\lholog\, 11 510 
Citnel, htieflv deK’irind, 11 5'l 
Cunrlopirdnln nl the Cnjic of Good no|>c, 11 162 
Ciinoen*' I tniml, linc‘ altered, n 210 
ConTilfikn Trlloii, in NInliro,it 10 
Cinnrv-lniil, its wonderful construction, 11 4C8 
Candice, queen of niliiojiin, her milliner, ir SJO 
Cmdlnr, iillnpe in the Concan, 1 205 
Cnnotin, or Cnmrn, nnnic for SiUcllc, 1 4^7 
Caiilonim ni» nl Sural ih rcribed, n 239 
Cijic Ili!<os, on tin. call cOntt of Africa, 11 lfi3 

Cape of Good Hope, nppeannee nt n distance, 1 9 Drcndful storm off the Cape, 11 
IG7 Grent llink, Ifi' Description of the promontory , 11 IG9 Prospect from 
Its summit, 170 Homnntic sccnciy in the surrounding country , I90 Plants, 
171 

Cape 1 oirn, fortificniions, public buddings, houses and gardens, 11 170, 171 Inbn- 
biinnlt, 171, 172 Boardinghouses, 173 Pmuds of svaslicrtvomen, 173 Defi- 
citncy of timberand firewood, 174 Menagerie, 187 Government at ibe Cape, 
178 Provisions, fruit, and legclnblcs, 187 
Cnpc planters, character of the yeomanry, n 17C 
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Cape wines, n 177 

Cape St Sebastian, on the coast of Africa, ii 16.4 
Cape de Verd islands, i 5 
Capsicum, cbilie pepper, i 32 
Caranjah island, i 453 

Cara\ansar 3 , or Serai, at Alimedabad, iii 123 

Cardamom, culture of that spice, i 317 

Caringe trees, in tbe Concan, i 219 

Carp, magnitude of those in the Nerbudda, ii 249 

Carthusians, their mistaken idea of Christianity, iv 339 

Carwar, Romish bishopnc in India, i 303 

Carwithen’s Lectures, extracts from, i 125 

Cashew, trees planted on the public roads in Travencore, i 365 

Cashew apple, and nut, i 365 

Cassia Fistula, in the Concan, i 219 

Cassia Lignea, in Malabar, i 352 

Cassowary, at the Cape menagerie, ii 185 

Cast, caste, one of the four grand divisions of the Hindoo castes or tribes, iii 14 

Cataract, in the eye, Indian method of removing it, in Coromandel, in 431 

Caterpillar, foresight and instinct of the faggot or thorn-nested caterpillar, ii 278 

Catholicon, the blessed appellation of Christianity, i\ 311 

Cannpore, cantonments decribed, i\ 78 

Ctesar FredencLe, his account of Cambay, in 86 

Celestial Bnde, a magnificent mosque, in 144 

Centipedes, effects of their bite, ii 121 

Chagos, a caste of Malabars, i 390 

Chamelion of the Concan, particularly described in colour, habits, &c i 198 

Champa, Champaca, its delicious fragrance, i 31 

Champoing, an Indian luxury descnbed, i 255 

Champoneer, city and fort descnbed, in 475 

Chanacya, extraordinary anecdote, n 235 

Chandala, lowest tnbe of Hindoos, i 71 Their cruel situation in respect to caste, n 
311 Their wretchedness at Dhuboy, ii 310 Degradation at Zinore, u 514 
Sad outcasts at Brodera, ui 316 
Chandemagore, iv 100 

Chandode, town and distnct described, in 5 Its temples, idols, pnests and groves 
all of peculiar sanctity, in 6 
Charlemont, Earl of, his anecdote of Hume, in 186 

Charlotte, queen of England, her letter to Frederic king of Pmssia, when princess of 
Mecklenburgh, iii 263 

Charuns, a tnbe of bards in India m 228 Furtber acconnt of them, 484 
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Cheeta, banting leopard, and hunt described, i 271 
Cbena, grain in Giizerat, ii 407 
Clierun, on the Ganges, u 89 
Clierunra}, in Main a, iv 29 

Cbetwa in Ma! ibar, n 209 Departure from tbrnee to Europe, 2''/! lU lt< < hi/m 
on the fate of former fellon -passengers, serses, Icr 21) 

Child, ^old by its mother for half a rupee, i VJ) 

Cliild-birth, extraordinary instance of quick delior^, mi 2 .'',Cj Quid' labour of Hin- 
doo women, 2i6 
Coih-pepper, cap.icnm, e 22 
Chimajee Appa, a Mahrat a chicfmin, iii 248 
Chinqwa, a generous Chinese, anecdo-e of, i, 242 
Chinsma, on the Ganges, i- 100 
Chopdur^, iEes=ense"3 and he'^cs, le 42 
Choj'e n-er, i 207 

Choc->e5, vane - o'' tins so ca. id, -,2 — 1 1 f-2. 
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Cleveland, Angnstus, his high character, iv 92 Monument to his memory at Bhan- 
gnlpore, 93 

Climate, its voluptnonsness m India, i 35 Various effects, i 236 Influence of, 
m 294 

Clive, lord Robert, iv 283 

Clive, second lord, governor of Madrass, iv 289 

Coach-whip snake, 1 199 

Cobra di Capello, hooded Snake, nnga, i 43 Anecdote of a dancing snake, 1 44 
Affected by mnsic, 1 43 Expansion of the hood descnbed, 111 332 Power of 
fascination, 333 Experiments with a cobra di capello, 334 
Cobra di Minelle, the smallest serpent in India, 1 42 Mortality of their bite, 
ibid Difficulty to avoid them,abid 

Cochin, Dutch settlement on the Malabar coast, i 13 Town, fortifications, build- 
ings and trade, 1 327 Dutch and native inhabitants, i 327 
Cochin leg, or Elephantiasis, 1 327 
Cocoa-nut tree, its various uses, 1 23 
Cod fish. Its wonderful fecnndit), 11 469 
Codra, grain in Guzerat, ii 407 
Coffee, Its culttvation at Durnapatam, 1 318 
Coinage of Akber, 111 3 10 
Colabie, fortress of Ragojee Angria, i 224 
Cotarees, in Malwa, iv 21 
Cold m India, its sensible effects, 111 315 
Colgon, IV 94 

Colnmba coronata, Java pigeon, u 115 
Colurabees, peasants in the Concan, iv 250 
Columns ancient in India, 111 71, 72 

Company East India, account of their civil servants at Bombay, 1 l 63 Letter from 
their junior servants there, 1 164 Letter from the senior-merchants, 1 167 Mi- 
nute thereon by governor Hornby, 1 179 Increase of salary, I 184 
-Concan, cultivation in that province, 1 194 Villages, peasants, grain and cattle, i 
195 NaUves expert sportsmen, 1 197 Natural history, gardens, and agricul- 
ture, 1 208 Shores, 294 
Conquerors, reflections on their pursuits, iv 334 
Constantia, wine and vineyard, near the Cape, 11 189 

Conversion, of the Hindoos, probable effects of its consequences, in 291 294 Ap- 
peal on the subject, 111 321 
Coolies, a horde of pirates near Cambay, t 244 
Coolies, a tribe of robbers in Guzerat, in 63 
Comll, town and pnrgunna, m Guzerat, in 252 
kCorelli, in Guzerat, 111 63 
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Cork, city and core described, ii 204 Hospitality of its inhabitants, u 204. 

Cornelians, agates ninnufattured at Cambay, n 20 

Cornelius, of Cmsarea, Ins character, ir 330, 331 

Corn-mills, i 210, pathetic allusion lu scripture, n 210 

Corn-ricks, in India, accommodating to trasellers, i 205 

Corimallis, Marqnis, his excellent administration m India, ir 285 

Corelli, in Guzernt, iii 63 

Correspondence in India, selected, iv 220 

Cosire, behaviour at a funeral, in 379 

Coss, measurement of distance in India, iii 51 

Cossimbazar, city, iv 96 

Cote-ber, source of that ruer, in 483 

Cotta Sind, nver in Malnn, iv 12 

Cottles, famous robbers in Guzerat, in 162 Peasants armed as a militia against 
them, in 103 

Cotton, Its price at Baroche, and extensive sale, n 223 Cotton plant described, n_ 
401 Curious frauds of the cotton-dealers, ii 456 
Cottyawnr, telebmted for Its horses, ni 100, 

Coup-dc SI led, in 126 

Cieeping leaf, a curious insect, n 272 

Crommelin, Cliarles, English nsident at Goa, iv 107 His reverse of fortune, and 
hospitality, ibid 

Crops, differente between a double crop m Malabar, and Guzerat, li 410 
Cruelty, an extraordinary instance of despotism, n 429 

Cruso, Mr his journey from Surat to Calcutta in 1785, in 459, and sequel His 
narrative of the siege of Onore, v 110 
Cnstallizntions, account of some cun isities in the Deccan mountains,! I96 
Cubbeer Burr, a large banian or burr tree, i C8 

Cubbur-punj hills, or Copperwanje, agate hills in Guzerat, the sardonyx mountains 
of Ptolemy, ili 68 

Cullies, farm yards in Guzerat, 11 418 
Cullum, a majestic bird in Guzerat, 11 276 
Cundapoie, deserted by the English troops, iv II3 

Cunning-women, in India, iii 232 Their occupation illustrated by ancient history, 
232 Anecdote of Zeida, 233 

Cup of cold water, illustration of that expression in scripture, 11 215 

Cunnoor, or Florican, bird in Hindostun,n 275 

Currim Sultaun, viceroy of Guzerat, in 150 

Cnsa, scented grass, 111 173 Khus.n grass 

Cuscnsb, or juorree, described, 11 406. 
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Custard-apple, a delicious fruit, 1 30 Of two kinds, in 410 Dedicated to Hindoo 
deities, 11 406 

Cutcli, country celebrated for liorses, in 100 

Dahder river in Guzerat, ii 104 Dreadful storm on its banks, ii 125 
Damajee, a Mnhratta chieftain, bis conquests in Guzerat, ii 84 Aggrandizement of 
his family, 85 Dissensions among Ins children, ii 86 
Damascus rose, scripture rose of Sharon, in 139 Its attar, or ecsential oil, ibid 
Damoder Madonjee, Letter from, iv 226 
Dances at the commencement of the rams, ii 295 
Dancing, a Hindoo’s opinion of English dances, in 81 

Dancing-girls, their songs and dances, I 81 Some dedicated to the gods and brah- 
mins, 1 213 Tliose in the Mnhratta camp, ii 53 Those at Cambay, in 176 
Songs translated, in 176 
Dancing snakes in India, i 44 
Dandies, boatmen on the Ganges, iv 99 
Dazagon village and hot wells, 1 192 
Death, average of European deaths in India, i 163 

Delhi, present state of that city, iv 6l Without an inhabitant, 62 Fortress 66 
Tombs, 66 

Depravitj, general tiait of the Indian character, in 438 Letter from an officer on 
that subject, 438 Further proofs, 440 
Despotism, Its principle and effects. Ill 153 Admirably displayed, in I68 
Despot, general onental character, 11 24 
Desserah, Hindoo festival on the Ganges, n 97 
Devil, ludicrous account of his Christian worshippers, 111 78 
Devils, demons, evtraordinnry petition respecting a devil, or evil spirit, 11 36/ 

Dhall, standard of the Mahratta empire, 11 150 
Dhema, an extraordinary custom among the Hindoos, 11 391 
Dhiiboj, a Mahratta city in Guzerat, 11 123 Winter quarters of the Bombay army 
in 1775, 123 Brief descripuon of the place, 124 More fully described, 294 
Durbar, gardens, &.c 297 Beauty of the western fortifications, 325 , compared 
with the guard-loom at Pompeii, 325 Immense expence of the Dbuboy works, 
327 Romantic anecdote of its ongin, 335 Surrounded by the Mnhratta army, 
340 Collector’s instructions on taking charge of Dhuboy, 341 An asylum for 
the animal creation, 350 Order for Dhuboy being ceded to the Mnhrattas, 111 
360 Affectionate behaviour of the inhabitants on that occasion, S6l Present 
of images by the brahmins, 362 Grateful tnbute from the elders, S66 Reflec- 
tions in consequence, 367 Their sorrow respecting the Gracias, 368 Change 
of measures on that occasion, 371 Verses on leaving Dhuboy, 372 Ambuscade 
of the Gracias, 378 
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Ohittifu |iiitc(inim ii COT \f>coHnl of iIil Milngcs, cnltnnltoii, nnil produce, u 
31 '. I'l.iulfiil ftniL of till, cniiiitr^ on llic Liiglisli Inking possession, in 202 
lm)>r»\rMnm m lime mim, m C04 
Dmnioni)', mine inn^mOnnl - oiii ■. cU'cnlicil, in, 61 
1>nin s r. ik, on Vi IMtin u 2 >7 
Dilh inoiiM or Moiml DilK, ninr Iillitlitiri i 013 

DiMuoln IlnrlV cliliclii, or c\pnnsioii, ni 172 1 niourile gardens al Cnmbn;, 

172 1 li eniii I nil ilninini nt ilicri li\ llit nnlioh, 173 

Ihlnpon i i.nloniinnl', u <K1 

Jliixlonis Siiiilus, Ins nocount of ilic Cgjptmns, i 28 . Of an Indian ividow, 
I .’'■7 


llovmnilnMon, a pri inilinc <ri<t ni llic Indian clinrncli r, n 133 
Iloiuli', nigemnis and l.c niu of (lie I’ti'inii disliclis, in 178 Several translated 
IMt 

lloldlrn in the ( onenn, i lOO 

I'll iinluin, Hiipulnr inMniiii ntHlinbox, n 30) 

Ihlnid nionn in Mnlien, in 181 
I^'ilrsh, in (lU-enl in K.,’ 

Ilolrponr, 111 Main 1 , n 

llolphm Ihmdo, hniiu of tins fish dsing, i 10 

Ileinii s diner nenr ‘'iirnt, II 7 

II m ludiiu. poscfiior ot t.oa, is lOS 

Ihis s, Dni ns , non mines in Mnisvn, ts 21 

noii-h tin ndla of India, is 76 

Ib.ssl-ih (lautn, in '\Inhsii is 21 

Donhi llos, I). SOS of Ilaroche, h tier from, in 358 IIis situation under the Mah- 
latn poiriiimcnl, ^Gs 

l>nnd», thru ssorihip ninl racred grosc', Minilnr to the Hindoos, ii 513 Remark by 
luhns ( a ar, is ’"14 

Iluibar, fln|urlle nt a Mogul court, ii 15 

or palace at /inori. built of mtid, il 518 
Ihnlni tent, Mnlirnlla peslnen’s, described, n 41 
lliiiinnj'atnm ivininl near T I Ihchirr^, i 318 
Ihnnjir, a Mnlnatia elm f. Ins exploits, ni J53 
Ilulch fatiiun', in ibc interior of \fricn, n 175 


naillirn ssnre boats of Jus enn) cxpinintil, in 53 

J„asl (.ate nt Dhulios, its rnnclit^, heaiits, and cosllmcs' n "eSsi ilhntntcd In a 
jiassage from 1 zikiel, 331 , ns is place of public resort for the cituiu', ibid com- 
pand svilh Ilonicr, 332 
\OL n * E 
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East India Company, their firat factones and establishments, i\ 28G Increase of 
Tvealth and commerce, iv 283 Obtain landed property , i\ 283 Become so\e- 
reigns m Hiiidostan, ir 284 
Eddova, on the Malahar coast, i 334 
Eddnl Ruttonjee, letter from, iii 359 
Education of the Hindoos, ii 506 

Egypt, sculptured grottoes there resembling those at Elephanta, i 448 
Egyptians, their resemblance to the Hindoos, i 285 Their idea of transmigration, 

II 309 

Elephanta Island described, i 429 Culled by tbe Hindoos Ganpnn, or city of caves, 

III 443 

Elephanta temple and excavations, i 429 Great cavern minutely described, i 430 
"U'ant of character in the sculpture, i 432 Taken by the English, i 453 Ex- 
planation of Maha Cala, commonly called the Judgment of Solomon, 446 
Elephantiasis, Cochin leg, i 327 
Elephantina, in Egspt, i 449 

Elephants, with the Mahratta army, ii 55 Size, sagacity, docility, and other parti- 
culars, 11 55 Extraordinary anecdote of those elephants, ii 58 Canons me- 
thod of weighing an elephant, ii 455 
Eltsha's chamber at the Shnnamite s illustrated, in 40S 

Elizabeth, queen of England, her correspondence with the king of Cambaya, m 85 

Elks, numerous in Turcaseer, u 281 

Epicurean philosophers, iv 339 

Erythrean sea, periplns of, ii 221 

Esoof Khan, murderer of rvarmn Row, i 475 

Eswant Row, tragical fate of that officer, u 127 

Etola, Its inhospitalitj, 111 470 

Ettaya, or Attowe, iv 76 

Europeans at Bombay, their general character, 1 156 

Evil Spirits, demons, genu, extraordinary anecdote at Baroche, ii S67 Their exist- 
ence universally believed in India, n 370 Instances of possession by demons 
from ancient and modem history, u 378 
Excursion , reflecUon on partmg at the last excursion m India, m 453 
Exorcism, anecdote at Bombay, 111 392 

Fakeers, superstitious devotees in Hindostan, 1 68 Ludicrous account of them, u 
230 Cunous information to be gamed from them, n 459 
Falco Serpentanus, extraordinaiy food of that bird, 111 337 
Falso Bay desenbed, 11 167 

Familiarity at Cambay , illustration of scripture, 111 190 

Famine in India, its dreadful effects, 1 34 Consequences in Malabar, 1 392 
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Garden-houses at Cambay, ii 163 Significant appellations for such structures, lG4 
Inscription over a garden portal, 175 
Garden of oppression at Surat, i t25S 

Gate of Diamonds at Dhuboy, its extraordinary beauty in architecture and sculpture, 
11 328 

Gants, Ghaut mountains in India, i 206 Cause of a phenomenon in climate, 207 
Gayatri, sacred name used by the brahmins, iv 313 Its extraordinary efiect on a 
pundit, IV 314 

Geeta, sacred book, of the Hindoos, iv 296 
Gellert, professor, his pathetic address, iii 185 
Genii, a general belief in India, ii 370 
Generosity, British, to Indian natives, iv 112 

Gentoos, governor Hohvell's account of them, ii 457 Dr Fryer’s confirmation of 
their character, 458 

Geomancy much taught and practised m India, in 232 
Georgia, female slaves from thence, in 170 

Germans, similarity between the ancient Germans and Mahrattas, ii 415 
Ghanpuri, City of Caves, Hindoo name for the isle of Elephanta, in 443 
Ghee, clarified butter, i 47 
Ghereah, a Mahratta sea-port, i 293 
Ghisni, establishment of that empire, in 141 

Gholam Kaudir, a monster of cruelty, i 465 His rise in the Mogul empire, iv 56 
Rebellion, plunder of Delhi, and cruelty to Shah Aalum the emperor, iv 57* 
Ignominious death of the cruel wretch, iv 59 
Gibbon, account of his hours of happiness, iv 199 
Ginger, plant in Guzerat, n 409 
Giraffe, Camelopardalis of Africa, n 182 
Girdle of battle, ii 61 

Goa, on the Malabar coast, i 14 Harbour, river, city and public buildings, i 2g6 
Commerce, 298 Its ancient commerce, 299 Concluding visit there, iv 107 
Goa mango, its superiority to otlicr fruits, i 297, 

Gobud rajah, iv 34, his unfortunate capture and loss of liis fortress, iv 34 Magna- 
nimity and death of Ins wife, ibid 
Golconda, diamond mines, i 216 
Gold dust, in Travencore, i 365 

Goldsmith, anecdote of a Hindoo and his wife, n 363 
Gopickabhje, widow of Ballajee Row, her shameful character, i 478 
Gosaings, gosannees, their singular customs, n 9 
Governments, Asiatic, their oppression,! 231 
Government Brinsh, its duties to it= Asiatic subjects, in 31“ 

Govind Row Guicawar, a Mahratta chieftain, 11 32 His attachment to Ragobah, ii 87 
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CiomikUcII, governor of Alin Illiniigiii tlicConcnn, i 22G, Ins Iiospilnlity nnd nmmble 
(Innctcr, 227 , lie iiiliftil vpeccli nt n Hindoo teinplc, 2(29 , reflections tlicrcon,2J0 
Gneias, n feroiioiis met in Giireral, one of tlicir liends presented nt Dliuboy, ii 485 
Tubs of iluir eliieftnins nnd nppointiiient, in 213 Cniisc assigned for tlieir 
d( piidntions, in 211, ptneeliil eondiiet tovviirds them, ibid , their insolence in 
rooM qitcncc 215 evpidition ngniiist Alniidnn, 2 117 , its success nnd good cflccts, 
21S, tienimcnt of the ])inicisscs nnd ho inges, 219, their insolence nnd cruelty 
ilhistinlid fioin «ciipture, 22-1 , revenge, JGj , nmbuscBdc and murders, 377, 5^c 
Gr uuptis flvh, I '1 

Gnml Si III rnnrd, ( vri llent iiistilnlion of tlint convent, n 233 
(•riss sn^ win Fo cnllrd iv 2lil 

(•mtitudr losnnros of oriennl gratitude nnd allnchmcnt to the English, in 357, 
3'iS nflcidointi and giiitefiil htlirs from natives of India, 358, &c , elegant 
tribute of gratitude from the Itr-vhmins nnd ciders of Dhnho), 3CC 
(lit! ks, iheir nvi rfioii to tlic Sen, II 8 Iheir condition on the promulgation of Chris- 

innilv , IV 11 j 

f troves, eiinsi cr ited shades of the Hindoos, i 82 

f iruiidb nis, prolestniit inissionnr_v to India, in 10 

(>iinim of India descrilKil, i 12 

fniihcrah in (iiirer It, III (i 1 

(nil lire's, I’liiset emigrants from I’ersin, i 109 

(luirenio, his picliin ofChri'i nnd the ‘'amnriinn woman, illustrated bj the Hindoo 
wells, n 13 1, vcrsen on that picture, 33 1 
(luerdabail, eitv of Dust, Alum dabad, so called, in 128 
Gnii-awars, account of that celebrated fnmilv, n SJ 
(luniea, nppi arance of that coa«t, ii 199 
(jumbi e r, rive r nr Mai era, iv 3<i 

(iiiiuablive , w iilovr of Nnrracn Hon, her conduct on the death of her husband, i 479, 
birth of her jiosthumous 'oii, ibid , afterwards Pcsliwn of the Mahrnltns, ibid 
fiuroo, higli priest of the IhahminB,! 211 
(>u7, measure in Iiiiha, i> CO 

Gurcral, pioviiice, coinpnnilivc happiness of the peasants, n 77 Inhabitants, vil- 
lages, nnd proilucc, n 73, Xc Robbers in that country , n 105 Rent of cot- 
tages, nnd price of hiboiir, n 252 Oe-ograplij of that peninsula, ii 293 Beauty, 
cultivation, anil liarrcsls, i; 105 Revenue of that Soubnh, in 97 General 
plcntv,ni 274 Lvaciialion of the English settlements there, in 347 
Gvraher, nccoiint of that forlrc»s, iv SO 

Hackarce, an Indian carnage described, i 81 
Hadrian, emperor, verses to his soul, iv 345 
llafTshces, Ab^ jsinians in India, iv 201 
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HajjCjpilgnmage to IMccci, mo called, 11 509 Ceremonies more fully detailed, iii 135 
Haklii}!, his obsei\ations oil foreign travel, iv 278 
Halcarnis, letter carriers and spies in India, i 84 
Hannah, her sublime prajer, iv 344 

Hamm, ivomen’s apartment at an Indian palace, i 252 Acber’s haram, described, 
111 137 Description of Asiatic love, in 269 Visits of European physicians in 
the female apartments, 111 328 
Harasar, beauty of the women there, i IQO 

Haroun-Al-Rashid, his laconic and cruel letter to Nicephorus, iv 193 
Hastings, Warren, esq , his amiable character by a Hindoo pilgrim, 11 462 , com- 
pared to a Banian-tree, ns emblematical of the Godhead, 462 , his cruel persecu- 
tions in England, 463, triumphant acquittal, and eulogiom fiom Bengal, 463, 
retirement at Dalesford, 464 Enlightened and intellectual pursuits when governor- 
general, IV 296 Public testimony of his high character and administration m 
India, IV 284 
Hawking in India, II 479 

Health, easy rules for preserving it in India, ii 412, verses on that subject, 412 
Heart-eaters, es-traordinnrj necromancers, 11 523, dreadful effects of their witch- 
craft, 524 

Heat, general state of the thermometer m the different seasons, m Guzerat m 246 
Heetopades, sacred book of the Hindoos, iv 296 
Heliogabalus, his dish of Ostrich brains, 11 184 

Herculaneum, similarity between the Roman buildings and modem Indian houses, 
II 326 

Hermaphrodites, common in the Mahratta camp, 11 62, their occupation, ibid 
Hermits, an ejitraordinarj set of devotees omong the Hindoos, ii 315 
Herodotus, his character, 1 398 , passages in his history illustrated, 398 
Higli-wajs levelled for travellers in India, explanatory of a passage in scripture, 1 
213 

Hill of Lustre, an appellation given to a magnificent diamond, 111 84 
Hindoos, their origin, 1 59, division into tribes, 60, dress, manners, and general 
habits, 7 1 , houses, 75 , education, 75 , character by an accurate observer, 1 216, 
e' posed to die on the banks of the Ganges, 220, wretchedness of those who save 
their life, 221 , dutiful and affectionate in their relaUve situations, 222, funeral 
ccrcmoiiie" and burning the dead, i 77 Great contrast in the Hindoo character, 
II 76 I heir toleration for otlier religions, II 225 Their strange and contradic- 
lorj clnraclcr, II 320 Degradation of the ancient Brahminical religion and sim- 
plicitv of character, II 541 Immemorial afffnitj with other nations, 111 74 Their 
tiniust laws respecting the low castes, iv 313, compared with ChrisUan benevo- 
lence, ibid 
Hindoo -Era, iv 8 
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Hindoo festivals, compared with those of other nations, in 75 

• marriage, i 76 The nuptial ceremonies fullj detailed, 111 298 
schools, I 75, simplicity of a common education, 75, instruction of the 
Brahmin youth in superior science, 75 

village, general desciiption of a village in Guzerat, 111 6J Poetical, from 
Southey, 111 63 

women , their delicacy, beauty, dress, manners, and general character, 1 73, &c 
ceremony of a nidon burning herself, 1 279 
• . delicacy of bathing in the Nerbudda, 11 113 

moral and religious character, i 137 
simplicity of female manners, 1 79 

expected duties of a Hindoo wife, and future rewards m consequence,. 

IV 512 

HmdoEtan, derisation of the name, i 59 

minded by the Mahomedans, i 89 
general beauty of the country, 1 218 
. gcognphically described, in 98 

Hindu Pantheon, extract from, i\ 309 
Hinduism compared with Christianity, iv 311 
Hippocampus, sea-horse on the Walnbnr const, 1 341, 

Hippopotamus, riier horse, described, 11 181 

Hiroo Nnnd , amiable character of that visier, 111 307 , more particularly delineated, 

323, his sickness and death, 324, his funeral and the cremation of his wife, 

324, &c 

Hirrawem, dress used on the pilgrimage to Mecca, ii 509 

Hirmwen, ceremonies at Mecca during the hadjc, or pilgrimage, 11 509 

Hodges, Tliomas, snrpnzing circumstances m his life, predicted by a brahmin, 

11 526 

Hog, wild hogs in India, ii 286 

Hog Island, taken by the English, 1 453 

Holw ell, governor, his character of the gentoos, iv 308 

Homer, poetical illustration of Guzerat, 111 258 

Honej, wild, food of John the Baptist, explained, 1 46. 

Hooghly river, formation of tlint stream, iv 99 
Ilooh, H ndoo festiial. Ill 74 
Horae Biblictc, extracts from, 1 124 
Horn, Its exalted meaning m India, in 278 
Horn of victory. Putty Sihng’s chief title, iii 278 

Home, bishop, reflections on bis Commentary on the Psalms, 111 43 Amiable cha- 
racter, 111 44 

Horses, their variety in India, lu 100 
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Horses at Onore, infamous conduct of Tippoo’s oflScers concerning them, iv 170, 
shot to death, 170 

Hospitality to travellers in Gnzerat, ii 415. Modem oriental hospitality, iii 188 — 

igo 

Hossamlee, battle of, in Gnzerat, ii 72 

Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope, ii 178, general character of those in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, ii 179 
Hot wells at Vazarabhy, iv 250 , particularised, ibid 
Honssain, solemn anniversary of his murder, ii 237 
. lamentations of his famil}, 11 238 

addresses to his horse, Znal-Jinnab, ii 238, 9 
Huma, bird of happy omen in Asia, iv 19 I 

chief ornament ofTippoo Snltan’s throne, iv IQl 
Humaioon, emperor of Delhi, 111 146 
Human sacrifice, extraordinary one at Neriad, 11 93 

Humiliation, degrading obeisance required by the Greek and Roman emperors, ui 
304 

Humming birds, m South America, their great beauty and variety, 1 7 
Hnmmums in India, their great refreshment and use, 1 83 Those at Surat de- 
scnbed 1 255 Ruins of baths at Ahmedabad, 111 129 
Hunting, magnificence of the ancient royal hunts m India, n 488, description of a 
tiger hunt m Bengal, 489 Hunt for lions, 111 91 
Hurra Punt, an infamous traitor among the English allies, 11 97 , his deserved fate, 99. 
Husserat , household troops at Poonab, 11 47 
Hyder Ally Khan, Ins letter to colonel Wood, 111 287 

his character, compared with that of his son Tippoo Snltann, iv 
187, his birth, rise, and progress in life, 188 
Hyder Nuggur, Gant, taken from the English by Hyder’s troops, iv 113 
Hyderabad, in Guzerat, battle there, 11 81 A singular family combat, 11 81 

capital of the Nizam, extraordinary instance of modem witchcraft in that 
city. III 392 

Ice used m India, 11 227 

abundance prepared for Alexander the Great, 11 227 
Ichneumon, Mongouse of Malabar, i 358 Its insUnctive remedy for the bite of a 
serpent, 11 248 

Idols, manufacture of those in India, 111 340 
Infanticide in Guzerat, III 422, abolished by governor Duncan, ibid 
Infants, given by Hindoo mothers, a living offering to alligators, iv 310 
India, its Greek derivation, 1 59 , its ancient trade with the Greeks, i 245 
Indigo, Its manufacture at Cambay, 11 ig 
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IiHlti* onr of the 'nered rners ofliidm, i 376 
liii|m'itioii, Its ( rutliic^ nt Goa, 1 097 
Iiok I', nt Hoiiilm), described, i (6 
Iron drill 111 Midwa, i\ Oj 

lioiioa, ‘•nicliiiiij lioiiici, mill iron forges in Mnlnbnr, 1 J6G 
Iron iiiiiit«, III Mnlnn, described iv, "4 

inrliciiliir ni count of lliose in llic Gwnlicr district, iv 27 
Ispahnn, piiilKiilnn ofn IVrsmn fiiiicml, in 380 
Ivors 1110 (]11C, nl Alimcdnbnd, 111 IO6 
Inbo, rijnli. Ills \ Hit, ill 492 

tnpgernniii, iiccoinil of tlic Hindoo temples, idols, priests, worship, and dentil of the 
pilgrim* nt tlint jilnee, 111 7 , 8, SsC 
Inglnri, grant of tcrrilon 111 Indm, 11 126 
Ingo, S| island of, 1, 5 

Jninn, cMmonlinnn tribe of brnlimin*, 11 312, tlicir cruelty to other bmhmins, ibid 
Jniiibosccr, rich ciiltivntion of thnl purguiiiin, 111 55 Cnpitnl described, 111 62, 
bcaulv of the Inbe, 63 

Jniiii, nutlior of die \ iizcf 7clclslm, in 236 
Jniie, queen of Nnvarre, i\, 312 
Inpan cirlli, Its maiiufncturs , 1 304 
Jnpnn rO'C, 1 32 

Inrodc, ^mdin s cncnnipincnt there, 111 175 
Jnltarn, Hindoo festival on the Ncrbiiddn, n 114, 236 
Jnvn pigeon, cohimba coronntn, 11 185 

Jcn(ce Appn n great IHnlirntlncliicflnin, 111 350, nssnssinnted in Ins durbnr tcnt,iii 352 

Jcirnm Hojiput, police ofliecr nt I’oonnii, i 214 

Icllinghv river, iv W 

Icrcoon, fortress in Mnlvvn, iv 20 

Jereeb, mcnsiircment in India, iv GO 

1c' want Niigger, iv 76 

It'swniit Siling, Hiinloo rnjnh. Ins bcnutifiil letter to Aurungi’cbc, in 20 
Icviinjec I nrdonjei, letter from, iii 358 
Jevvnssc, n plant for screens in India, i 206 

lews, nt Cochin, colonj there from vehcncc emigrated, 1 328 Evtmordmnry history, 
and reflections on those people, 1 333 

CNcclknl reasons for their converbion to Christianity, iv 2£)t) Equally applica- 
ble to the Hindoos, iv 302 
liggerlvhnrs, Liver-onters m India, 11 021 
Johilln, romantic source of that river, 11 308 

Johnson, Dr his opinion m favour of converting the heathen, iv 298 
lones. Sir William, Ins beautiful rcdcctioii on an India voyage, 11 212 
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Jones, Sir William, his illnstrious character, ii 213, his comparison between Asia 
and Europe, 11 218, liis comments on the Persian and Hindoo mystics, ii 322, 
his sentiments on the conversion of the Hindoos, iv 2D9, his opinion of Jlenn’s 
institutes, i\ 307 , his reflections, prajers, and search after tmth, iv 315 
Journey in India, numerous attendants necessary to comfort, i 204 Redections on 
its conclusion, 234 

Jnarree, valuable grain in India, ii 40G 

Jugglers, their e\traordinary feats in India, ii 476 Proofs of their swallowing a 
sword, II 515 

Julius Caisar, his remark on the Dmids, iv 314 

Jumma-bunda, assessment and settlement of the landed revenue in Guzerat, ii 419 
Jumma Musjed at Baroclie, ii 252, at Ahmedabad, in 125 , at Cambay, ii 17 , at 
Delhi, IV 65 

Jumna, appearance of that nver at Delhi, it 67 , its junction with the Ganges, 85 
Jungle fowl, cock of the woods, i 196 

Kaaba, temples at ^lecca, iii 135 

Kairah, a fortified town in Guzerat, II 77 Further account of ii, iii 96 
Kalleah Deh, summer palace at Oojen, it 6 

Kama-deva, Camdeo, the Hindoo god of love, lu 510, his attributes and attendants, 
510, hymn to that deitj 51 1 
Karra Noddy, salt nver in Jlalwa, it 37 
Kessai, anecdote of with A1 Mamon, in 179 

Khan Khannnh, lord of lords, iv 66 , his prodigahtj and proverbial extravagance, 67 
Kim nver, 11 214 

Kimcutodra Chowkey, a celebrated Serai, 11 214 
Kimeobs or Keemcabs, a nch manufacture, in 132 
Kistna, a sacred river of India, 1 376 
Kokarea, magnificent lake near Ahmedabad, in ISO 
Koojneer, in Maltta, It 13 

Koor, explanation of that singular custom, n 392 
Koonos, their history, 1, 446 

Koran, the sacred scnptnre of the Mahomednns, 1 92 
Kuchinder, in Malwa, iv 16 
Kurkul pagoda, near Mangulore, 1 311 
Kusroe, tomb of, iv 84 

Lacedemonians, m many respects like Hindoos, i 285 
Lacoondra, nver m Malwa, iv 10 

Lady, prophet’s description of an onentnl beauty, 111 419 
Land and sea breezes, accounted for on the coast of Malabar, 1 308 
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Macrobinsj his opinion of the soul, in 2Cl 
Madeira island, i 8 

Madras, Palana, purchased by the India Compan) on the Coromandel const, iv 282 
Maha Deva, the great god of the Hindoos^ in 443 
Maine, a French settlement on the Malabar const, i 3G 1 

Malidarow, peshaa of the ^lahrattas, i 470, his ctcntfiil reign, 471, Ins character 
and concluding scene mill Ins successor and Ins mfc, 472, death, 472, sacrifice 
of Ins widow described, 472 

Mahmali Doocree, cruel treatment of her son at Dliubo}, ii 337 , her retenge on that 
city, 338 , ordeal trial at her tomb, 338 
Mahmood Sultaun, Ins conquest, plunder, and criiell} in Hnidoslaii, in 142 
Mahmud-a-bhaug, palace and gardens at Surat, i 232 

Mahomed, the Arabian prophet, i 93 , Ins chnrictcr further illustrated, iv 195 
Mahomedans intade Ilindostan, I 69, tlicir cinracters, dress, manners, and customs, 
1 94, bebuMOur of those in high life, I 102, seclusion ol llieir women, i 103, 
conduct of men in power, 220, ciuel and intolemnt zeal, ii 3lC, t enerable patri- 
arch at Ram-Rajah, i 219 

Mahomednn females at Ahmcdabad, in 133 , their situation illustrated from scripture, 
133, Koran admits of their basing souls, 2C9, their allotment in Mahomed’s 
paradise, 269, general character, 329, btliasiour at a funeral, 079 
Mahomedan literature, state of in India, in 413 
Mahomednn paradise, its 'cnsualitj, 1 93 
!Mahomed Cossim, his cruel punishment, in 387 
Mahomed Khan, letter from, 111 359 
Mahomed Shah, emperor ofHindostnn, 1 4C4 
Mahrat, name of a proiincc in India, 1 460 

Mahraltas, their origin and name, 1 461 , Sesajee, the first rajah, 46I , their warlike 
character, 463, astonishing rise as an empire, 463 , great increase of their army, 
463, their peshwBs in succession, 1 480, commencement of the civil wars, 430 , 
their situation os a caste among the Hindoos, n 51 , women, cattle, and military 
life, II 52, hardiness in war, 11 131 , pittbed battles, n 154 
Mahrattn army, completelj described bj Sir Cliailes Malet, 11 143, S.c 
Mahrntta camp, tents, weapons of war, armour, &.c described, 11 146 
Malabar, first view of the const, 1 12 , its proper boundaries, 1 294, vojageonthat 
const delightful, 335 , natural historj of Malabar, 347, i.c 
Malabar manuscripts on olas, 1 391 

Malabars of Travencorc, their general character, 1 378 , their houses, gardens, culti- 
laUonand crops,! 394, punishment of criminals, 1 394 
Malet, Sir Charles, his account of the temples at Ellora, i 442 
. of a Clieeta hunt, 1 271 

• • of the Tehnga brahmins at Poonali, 11 133 
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ilri, ''ir Clnilc*, lii< rninpldr tlrtmiition nf llu Mnliriiltn nriii^, it I tj 
, |irr<< nl« n lliiidmi ttitloii fritiri Iiiirrinijf, ii IQI 

111' nn mini of ii iniKiinl ciilcrlniiiinciil for iiiilclopcs nt Pooinli, 

II I'-I 


111' ili>roxri\ of lioiK 111 Gimmt ill <)l 
111' mt mini Ilf Atiriitignlim), iii 105 

111 ' nppmiiliiiriil to till rmii 1 of Mlndnjco Simlin, in 4C0, 4f)l,i.c 
lin 'ii|>irM i»ti niiiplifirnlimi, mill pciarnl impioicmciit of Mr 
( n > ' rri mini of llir nnln '\ , in 4(i0 

ilrpTilinr fioiii Itmiilii} ninl ‘'iinl cm tin. ciiiln"^, in 402 
III! mil mm nt tlioiti m mill I iiii\ ‘>ilnig in 174 
M'll to iln minti of It-iirnli, III 170 
jrrrpiioii ni ''nnln i> rnpilnl O yi ii, in 1H7 
ntniicriiimt' for tin (li>t inn ini^ mill Mlimlnjcc ''inilin, i\ 17 
In' ircrpinm In ilinl rlinfinin, n )<), nnd nilroduclion lo Slinli 
MU I 1 , rnp'-im 1 I n'-lln i\ >T 

Inilunii' nnd iillc' of nolnlii} conftrrtd on Inin bi llie emperor^ 


IV 


V ml' Di llii, '>(1 rrtiirns to Apm, nnd prom d< lo Calcutin, fi8 
VJ'l ' : mnnin m*' r'<ffocL>,ni J 70 

m* fi iiililv of lint pin' men iv Cl, linllirr nrcoinit of itic couiilrv , i\ 169 
'I tr III* rlnnrlrf lo mliiir, iv .j ) , rriuiiid, iv 111 

ndiv 1 , n U lilt ' of llir (incnv inLc n lo tin I n, loll, in CIH 
^tI■n o lirv niid fniil drvrnUrd, i 20, llicir j^irnl urc nt Aprn, nnd nbtindnncc in 

f I n 111 It I -<1' 

V) Ml <1 I ijx-i, oi oirlnidi III Ilindo'tnii, III >j , ninriincc of ibc lope mid well, III iC 

^I^n liUnr loiinmid tore dr'Clib' d, i TIO 

^l min, mi niipimimv iiii miimnni lo bcnbinno, in lOO 

Mmiif rimr, viiiiplinlv of, in Indn n C'2 > iOC 

M'lim* vninlv nnd ni llindionn, in 'K> 

'ImniiiC' brimnn of n fi iniU , I 

Mm Pimn viu*, nininbU ilurirlcrol ilinl bnliop of llic ‘'irinii cliurclics in Mnlnbnr, 
1 

Mtiui, Inn ' on n vniinc IniU , vv rilli ii nl l< lliilic rri, i\ COJ 
M mnlnli-r, pinidi i of llic poor I Innbm cn'Ii n C04 

NIniir, n Mnlil lilt loivii III tlir ( onrmi, I COO, t \cavnlcd inoiintnin nt Miirre, i GOl 
\lniiiiit,n re II inmo nniunc lb( Hindoo , in l'-2, rtflictions on llicir iinmnliirL ninr- 

in„' III '"02 

Mniinin, n rrli biiilrd forccic'' it Anlmcb, III C28 
All 11 r-in-, ibtir 'ni;;nlnr riiv|om», II 5(X> 

Alinijiil, mi Iiidi in ioilIi, ii ) 17 
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Massaulchec, n toi ch-bearer, ii 417, illustrative of the parable of the ten virgins, 
11 417 

Mausoleums, magnificent, near Canibn}, II 18, grand tombs at Betwah, in 101 
Maiv Mirza Khan, commander of Tippoo Sultaun’s forces against Onore, iv 122 , 
Ills visit on board an English ship, i% 164, ins conduct respecting some brah- 
mins, n 165 

blayo, one of the Cape de Verd islands, i 5 

!Meah-Gaum Bajah, his amiable character, iii 322, compared with Job, 322, his 
oppressite treatment by Eutt} Sihng, 469 
jMecca, pilgrimage thither, ii 509 
Iiledicine, practice of by the iiatnes in India, iii 429 
Medusa, Portugueze man of ear, ii 200 
Mehd Aalea, reposing in lieaven, i\ 40 
Melinda, on the const of Africa, ii 165 
Melodies, Hindoo, iii 298 

Men twice-born, their high qualifications among the Hindoos, iv 313 
Mendicants, character of Hindoo fakcers and beggars, ii 466, manner of dispersing 
them from Bombay, 467 

Menianthes, beautiful, m the Guzerat lakes, iii 314 

^lenu, the great Hindoo lawgiver. Ill 1", preliminary discourse to bis Institutes, in 17 

Merdi Coura, Indian anthropophagi, ii 105 

Mermaids, on the coast of Afnca, ii l04 

Metempsychosis, Hindoo belief of that system, i 64 

Metrahnee':, women employed in hospitality, iv 314 

Mlmdnjee Smdia, a Mharatta chieftain, in 347 

his father's family, and his illegitimate birth, iiu 350 
elevated to the jaghire of his family by Mahderow, in 354 
elected mediator of a peace between the Enghsli and Mahrattas, 

m. 355 

city and purgunna of Baroche given him for that service, in 555 
. . bis reception of the British -embassy, n 50 

deception and meanness of bis presents on that occasion, iv 50 
Mbadavi, Ipomea, a beautiful flower, 1 31 
ilbadn Gurr, a fortress m Malwa, i\ 5 
MmTousaine, wonderful effects from his music, m 296 
Microscope, singular anecdote of one destroyed by a brahmin, 11 46s 
Minarets, marking the distance between Agra and Delhi, iv 60 
Minutedars m the revenue department m India, n 419 

bliiyee, or Mirzee, near Onore, the ancient Musms, i 304, further account of; 
n 109 

Alirza, a preacher of Christianity in Persia, iv 326 
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Mountain goat of Turcnsccr, ii 281 

Mourners for the dead hired in India, iii 252, compared with ancient customs, m, 
270 , further particulars, m 379 
Moaa tree, its valuable produce, 11 451 

Mucunda, an extraordinary brahmin, 111 149, rc-nppears in the body of Akber, 
111 150 

Muewas, or Miicwars, in Malabar, 1 320 
Mulberries, of three kinds in Guzerat, 111 27C 

Murder, one very extraordinary at Bombay, 11 2(52, of a young beauty near Bro- 
dera, 11 480 , partiality of its punishment in Menu’s laws, ill 310 
Muscovy drake, swallows a large scqient, 111 337 

Music, its power over serpents, antelopes, nightingales, and other parts of the ani- 
mal creation, 11 483 , greatly encouraged by Akber, 111 294, oriental music 
estimated by Sir William Jones, m 295, account of it by Sir William Ousclcy, 
ibid 

bhisiris of the ancient Greeks, Mirzec, 1 304 
Musk rat in India, 1 41 
Mutt, gram for cattle in Guzerat, 11 407 
Muttrah, encampment of Mliadajcc Siiidm, near Agra, i\ 50 
Myhi river, beauty of that river near the pass of Fazal-poor, 11 101 , further account 
of the Myhi river. Ill 08, its source at Chumpapoorn, 111 483, beautiful cascade, 
111 434 

Mynah, talking bird in India, 1 47 

Myrtle, poetical address to. Ill 178, Kcssai’s wise application of its leaf, in I 79 
Mystics, among the Persians and Hindoos, ii 323 

Naaman, his ablution illustrated, 111 184 

Nabob of Surat, ceremonies at a public visit in his durbar, 1 259 , his splendid pro- 
cession to the grand mosque, 1 2(50 
Nadir Shah, his character given by' himself, i 405 
Naga, curious anecdote of a Naga serpent, 11 388 
Naiad, verses to Medhumad’ha, 11 242 
Naik Gopal, wonderful effect of his music, in 297 

Nair, a high caste in ^Malabar, 1 377,385, extraordinary customs of that tribe, i 
385 , particulars from Dr Buchanan, i 387 
Nair women, allowed a plurality of husbands, 1 385, causes assigned by Montes- 
quieu, 1 380 , some peculiar customs among them, 1 388 
Nambouris, a caste m Malabar, 1 389 

Narayena, the Spirit of God, 1 430, sublime hymn to Nnrayena, translated by Sir 
William Jones, 1 436 
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Nnrd, perfumed oinlmcnl"; nt Sumt, iii 411 

Nnrpmr\ l’oo|n, tlic worship of the grent invisible God, nmong the brolimins, in 14 
Nnrundn of the (irceks, n\cr Ncrbtiddn, n 300 
Nnrmiii Dox, Ins txlnnrdinnr} food, ii ) ly 

Nnrrain Uow, pcdiwn ol llic Mnlirnllnt, i 473, Ins weak and wicked character, 
47 > ns<ivMnnlid in Ins palace, 173 
Nninin l!ow , hrnhnnn iil Onorc, Ins nnsfortiincs and escape, i\ 1 C 7 
Nnrrinurr, Liichsli cncnmpmLiii on the plains near Cambay, n IG, licauty of the 
couiiirs, and natural productions, 08 
Natal alia aneient rapilal of Oti 2 crnt, in 41 
Naltirnl theolo^l, delights of dial stud\, 11 I 7 I 
Nearehiis Im Hcoi m ihi Indusand Persian gulf, 1 412 
Nreronianecr', iheir LMmordinari and shocking cnccis in Guzernt, n 524 
Nrhcntiah hi' lu.nc\(di nee to die Jewish captives from llabylon, 11 514 
Nclamhur riirr, in T rasancort, gold dust found there, 1 3G5 

Nrrhiidda riser ns source, 11 300, 301 , romantic stor) of Ncmindn, or Nerbudda, 
01 numerous wild fowl on that riser, 275, the Nannada of the Greeks, 303, 
heailtiful addri 's to Narmada, 4X) 

Nerind, cxirnordiiinrs transactions llicic, 11 88 

Nero Hors of Ins Itenig cnnnlcd by serpents, 11 239, the dnpe of Dassus, respecting 
hidden triaiure, 11 ,8 ! 

News-wmer*, public ofTiccrs in India, 111 130 
Newton, ''ir Is lac, mniiciiccd ba Clirislianils, is 112 
Nieodcmus, Ins conservation svidi Icsiis Christ, is 342 
Nirl Gliou, or blue o\ of llindostan, 11 282 
Nile, eactllciicc of il« water, 11 72 
Ni-am, nccioinanlic endeasours against Ins life, ih 391 
Noab. founder of the Hindoo religion, n ,Gl 

Noorab id, kurungrebe’s inscription on the portal ol Ins garden there, in 175 
Nourabad,a losvn in Mnlwa, is 
Nuaiee, rise/ in Mnlwa, iv 14 

Numerals, reflccnons on different and sacred numbers among ancients and modems, 

III j2(i 

Nurses in India, tlieir affectionate ntlnclimcnt, 111 134 , generally doinicdmtcd and 
retained in llic fainil), ibid , oak of sveeping nt Dcbornli’s tomb, 141 
Nurses' well at Alimcdnbad, 1 10 

Oal of steeping nt ndsornli’s tomb, iii 141 
Obelisks, s\ mbols ofSesn, 111 445 
Obscrantorj nl Ikcnnrcs, is 87 

SOI. IS 3o 
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Occlaseer, town and pnrgunna, ii til 6 

Oil and oil plants in Hindostan, ii 403 , oil of roses, i 83 , oil of the lion peculiarly 
esteemed, iii Q5 

Ointment, illustration of Mary’s alabaster bo\. of, in 183, different kinds used m 
India, 111 237 

Olas, palmyra leaves for Malabar writings, i 391 

Om, the great mysterious name of the Deity among the brahmins, i 213 
Omar, Ins bigotry in burning the Alexandrian library, ii 28 
Omens, general belief in, in Hindustan, ii 95 

Omercuntuc, a Hindoo temple near the source of the Nerbudda, ii 30 
Onore, or Honan era, described, 1 S06, town, fort, and cultnation of the country, 
307 

Onore bar, its dangerous navigation, i 309 

Onore fort, taken from Tippoo Sultaun, by the British troops under Major Tomano, 
IV 111, defended by him against the enemj, 109, distrc's of the garrison dur- 
ing the siege, 110, their great exertions, 115, enemj’s batteries stormed and 
taken, 119, progress of the siege , desertion and sickness of the garrison, 121, 
^c , arrnal of a flag of truce, 124, siege changed to a blockade, 125, treachery 
of Lutoph All}, 126, Mirzn Khan, his, successor, 133, treacherous and mimical, 
135 , increase of desertion, sickness, and death m the garrison, and natives of 
Onore, 145 , news of peace between the English and I'lppoo Sultaun, l6l , gene- 
ral orders m consequence, 163 , festival in Mirzn’s camp, ibid , reflections on the 
siege, 173 

Oojen, or Ujene, the capital ofJIalaa, iv 5, public buildings, fortresses, inhabit- 
ants, &C. IV 6, 7 

Oontia-Bhaug, camel tiger, properly the lion of Guzerat, in 94 
Opium m India, its various effects, i 84 much used bj' Rajepoots and Gracias, ii 
27 , how produced in Guzerat, II 410 

Oppression, its system throughout India, II 427, scale of oppression by Onne, ii 
430, cruel oppressions at Cambay, iii 80, poetical picture of oppression, 372 
Oppressor and oppressed, the whole of mankind chiefly included by Sir William 
Jones, IV 201 

Ophthalmia, cure of in India, in 431 

Ordeal trials in Malabar, i 318, different modes of proceeding, 319, ordeal at Dhu- 
boy by boiling oil, ii 389 
Oriental cities, origin of their names, n 339 

Ostentauon, pageantry necessary in oriental governments, in 420 , reflections on 
adopting It at Dhuboy, 420, 421 
Ostrich of Africa, n 184 

Ottar, oil or attar of roses, m Hindustan, i 83 , rosaries at Ahmedabad for producing 
It, 111 139 j this valuable perfume how made, ibid , various adulterations, 140 
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Oiidanullnh, bridge over tliat river, it 95 

Ovid, a tender advocate for the metempsychosis, it 475 

Oven, m Gu2ernt, their \ariety and service, ii 407, value and docility of the large 
white breed, in gg 

Pacaulee, skin for holding water, u 140 

Padrah, a town in Guzerat, ii 103 

Painting in the Hindoo temples at Cliandode, iii lO 

Palace at Cuttek, of extraordinary magnitude, in 164 

Palanquin, described, i 80 

Palanquin-bearers, laughable anecdote of a round of beef, ii 139 Their comfortable 
life, in 255 , fatigue relieved by pleasant stones, 255 
Palma island, i 1 
Palm wine, tan, or toddy, n 452 

Palmyra trees, produce, II 452 , singular at Ahmedabad, in 131 

Panchaiet, or Indian jury, trial by, panchant, u 320 

Panchaut, trial bj jurj at Dhuboy, ii 359 

Pandoos, their history, i 446 

Panniput, celebrated battle of, i 469 

Paradise, pied bird of, i 360 

Paradise, Mahomedau, its sensuality', ii 13 

Paradise of nations, thus distinguished in Guzerat, Bengal, and other countnes, n 

129— IV 80 

Parnraahansa, a caste of Hindoo Anthropophagi, i 399, their mhuman feasts on the 
Ganges, i\ 310 

Parbuttee, nier in Malira, iv 17 

Pardon, custom of pardoning tbe dead, n 129 

Parents, Hindoo, exposed by their children to die on the Ganges, i 400 
Pariahs, the lowest Hindoo caste, i 395, their degradation and cruel treatment by 
the Nairs and brahmins of Malabar, S96 
Pariah dogs, in India, 111 6 
Parroquets, their beauty and depredations, 1 360 

Parsees, or Guebres, dnven from Persia by the Mahomedans, i 109, amial in India 
with the sacred fire, 109, settle at Surat and Bombay, 110, religious ceremo- 
nies os worshippers of fire, 110, HI, funeral procession, 112, evtraordinaiy 
treatment of their dead, 112 Their great increase, wealth, and luxury at Surat 
and Bombay, in 411 , further traits of character, 411, 412, plan for a colony of 
Parsees on Salsette, 452 

Partridge in Guzerat, 11 275 , black partridge, ibid 
Parvati, her punishment of the Bhnuts, iii 226 
Pascal influenced by Chnstianity, iv 312 
Passiflora-alata, spintualized, iv 339 
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I’oinpcm, nccount of tlint Bubtcrrancous citjj ii 325 
Poolcnln, tlic «rctclic(l outcasts of the Hindoos, i, 401 
Poppies for o|iiuii) in Guzernt, ii 410 
Poren, n Dutch settlement in IMnlnbnr, i 334 
Porcupines, their discrimiimtion in n garden, i G77 
Porpoise fisli, 1 9 

Portciis, bishop, interesting coiuorsntion with, iii 184 

Portugueze Christinns in India, their chometer, manners, and dress, i 121 , crnelty to 
their slaves, 7 

Porliigntze man of war, fisli so called, ii 200 
Potteiics in India, in 340 

Powa-ghurr, mountain m Guzerat, ii 300, further described, in 267 475, Kc 
Powar, Mabmtta cbicfiain in Malna, i\ 13 
Prnja, Porto, atSt Jago, i 1 

Prater, a fine one introduced in the Litanj in India, in SO 
Precious stones, where principallj produced, i 246 

Presents in India, of great antiqmy, i 260, nta public visit at Cambay, ii 13, at 
1 iitlv Sihng’s durbar, ni 278 , calculations on that subject, 280 
Propheev, anecdote of a brahmin’s prediction, and tts cvtniordinary fulfilment, n 
533, fvc , two other anecdotes, 540, harp of propliecj, i\ 275 
Providence, subject of a particular Providence, its difficulties, in 393, Meltnoth’s 
opinion, 304 

Piolcmi, mistakes in Ins Indian gcograplij, in 6S 

Piilpirta, a brahmin seminai^ near Surat, i 278, its appearance on a second visit, 
in 421 

Piindit-Pordlian, title of the bmlimin sovereign of the Mnlimttas, i 466 

Punka, an Indian fan, in 82 

Piiranas of the Hindoos, i ISO 

Purebns's Pilgrims, nccount of Guzernt, in 257 

Purification, in the liolj streams of India n 507 

Pj sila lands in Guzernt, n 410 

Pjtbngoms, confirms the meteinpsjcliosis in Greece, in 21, his doctrine of return- 
ing from India, 260 

Quilonc, or Coilnn, a Dutch settlement on the Malabar coast, i 334, romantic couu- 
tiy 111 Its vicinitj, 348 
Quilonc forest, adventure there, i 380 

Pagobnli, or Rngonautli Row, bis treatment bj Mhndnrow, i 470, imprisonment by 
Narrain Row, 474, vow of suicide, 474, suspected of being pnvy to Narram 
Row’s murder, 475 , assumes the title of pcsliwa, 476, his imprudence and weak- 
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ness, 477, marches from Poonah, 480, engages the English as allies, and enters 
into a treaty with the Bombay goiernment, 481 His army defeated at Arras, n 
5 , Ragobah flies to Cambay, ibid , conduct of the nabob and sir Charles Malet, 
ibid , his interiiew with the nabob of Surat, 6, sails for Cambay, II , second 
reception there, ibid , singular behaiiouron a public visit, 14, his extraordinary 
superstition, 22, junction of his army with the English troops, 32 , sedition in 
his army, 114, resolves to winter at Dhuboy, 114, Peace concluded with the 
Poonah government, 142 , subsequent misfortunes and death of Ragobah, ibid 
Ragogheer, in Malwa, iv 17 

Ragonautli Row, or Ragobah, his various appellations and different signification, ii 
100 

Rain, average of rain fallen at Bombay for eight years, iii 342 

Rainy season at Bombay, i 33 Dreadful effects on its failure, in 53 , religious 
ceremonies on such occasions, 57 , further remarks, 341 
Rajah, Hindoo Rajah described, by Dr Robertson, iii 88, patriarchal character of 
the ancient rajahs, 277 
Rajee Ram, a Mahratta sovereign, i 464 
Raje Ghurr, a city in Malwa, iv 14 
RajeMahl, IV 95 

Raje-poots, high caste of soldiers in India, ii 46 Account of their tribes, families, 
manners, and customs, n 259 Extraordinary anecdote of a young Rajepoot, 
11 260 

Ram, fighting-rams in India, 11 480 

Ramcbunder, an officer in Tippoo Sultaun’s army, his kindness at Onore, iv 141 
Ram Coond, a warm spring, iv gi ^ 

Ramexauar Pagoda, and hot springs in the Concan, iv 247 
Ramphul, custard apple, its religious character, iii 410 
Ramnaghur, iv 86 

Ram Rajah, a village in the Concan, i 218 
Ramul Sihng, amiable character of a rajah, iii 322 
Ranoe of Gohud, her magnanimity and death, iv 35. 

Ranghnr, a fortress in Guzerat, in 252 
Raolcondah, diamond mines, i 246 

Religion , important queries respecting the Christian religion by brahmins, in 32 

Remora, sucking fish, i 9 

Rhadacaunt, anecdote of that pundit, iv 304 

Rhmoceros, ii 182 Its horn an antidote to poison, ii 285 The unicorn of scnp- 
ture, 11 286 

Rice, and batty grounds, i 33 
Rio de Janeiro, 1 6, 8, &c 

Rivers in India, their general character, 111 52 Those deemed sacred, 1 376. 
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Sardonyx mountains of Ptolemy, in Gnzerat, i 8 

Sarganey Pooja, Hindoo worship of idols, in 14 

Sargasso, grass sea, iv 264 

Samnpoor, a town in Malwa, iv 12 

Sasye Seroy, Serai in Malwa, ii 21 

Sattienaden, a Hindoo preacher of Christianity, iv 326 

Saul of Tarsus, his character, iv 331 

Saunk, river in Malwa, i\ 35 

Schools m Hindostan, ii 506 

of the prophets and brahmins, in 231 
Sciad Balia, his cruel treatment at Dhuboy, n 237 

Scidees, Mahomedan Caffree slaves at Surat, i 261 , meaning of the term, in 167 
Scmdiau troops employed in India, ii 47Q 
Scorpion, effects of its sting, ii 121 

Scriptures, their snpenonty over the Vedas, ii 324, sublimi^ of the Bible, 3C6 

Scurvey, at sea, its malignity and core, i 11 

. Its inveteracy and cure at Onore, iv 154 

Scythians, their veneration for trees, ii 361 

Sea of lustre, a valuable table diamond, in 84 

Seal, on the Malabar coast, i 359 

Sea-horse, hippocampus, i 341 

Sebastian, city on the coast of Brasil, i 7 

Secretary bird, ii 185 

Secundra, near Agra, iv 48 

Secundus, his opinion of death, iv 345 

Sedaswa, his extraordinary adventure with a Naga serpent, ii 386 
Seeta Coond, a celebrated hot-well, n 91 
Seeta-phul, sacred custard-apple, in 410 

Seeva, or Siva, his attributes and emblems at theElephanta caverns, in 443 Comparison 
between Siva and Jove, 444 Siva Vindex, his statue particularly explamed,446 
Seluna, song of a dancmg-girl, ui 176 

Senassees, superstitious devotees in India, i 68 , an extraordinary account of one, 70, 
another m the caves at Marre, 202 Austerities of the tribe, in 24 
Seneca, bis sublime ideas of God, iv 335 , his important question, 341 
Sepia, nver m Malwa, iv 5 
Seraglio, its etymology, iv 40 
Serah Mehl, Serah, or Seragho, iv 40 

Serai, i 250 , the great unhty and chanty of Serais, or Caravansenes m India* ibid 
their magnificence at Ahmedabad, in. 123 
Serampore, on the Ganges, iv 100 
Sermgham, voluptuous devotees there, n 305 
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Scrpcmc— snnkcs m South Ainencu, i 7 Variety of serpents m India, with the ef- 
fect of their poison, i 45 Tliose m the Conenn, i lyg Different serpents m 
Giizcrnt, 11 t;45 Aneedotc of a hooded-snnke, ii 245 Supposed cause of ser- 
pciit-uorsiiip, 11 329 Combat ofa snake nitli the ichneumon, ii 248 Serpents 
guardians of concealed treasure, ii 384 Curious adventure null one of them in 
Guzernt, 11 185 Trcatiiicnt of a guardian snake at Surat, ii 387 Herodotus 
and ancient historians on serpents, ii 388 Cure of then bite b) a banian at Ba- 
rochc, lit 243 Two hundred and nineteen kinds described bj Gmehn, ui 333 
1 iguralivc and sj mbohcal. Ill 334 Serpent’s fang described by Paley, in 335 
Scmia, residence of the Bhauts, ii 520 

Sevajee, foiimlcr of the Mahratta empire, i 302 Purther account of that rajah, i 
404 

Shah A dtiiii, or Shah Alluin, king of the world, emperor of Hindostan, a public visit 
to, i\ 53, his degradation, court, and presents, 55, Ins person, dress. See 56, 
cruelties inflicted on him by Gulam ivondir, 58 
Shah-Blnug, roval gardens at Ahincdabad, in 130 , 

Shahjee, his contrivance for neighing an elephant, n 455 
Shnh-.lchnn-abad, new citv of Delhi, its palaces, buildings, 8cC iv Of 
Sbah-Jchan-porc, in Main a, iv 10 

Shah Zadas, Persian nobles at Cambaj, n 25 Elegant taste for poetry, in 178 

Sliaik Edroos the leper, n 507 

Shaik Mueduni, English gencrositj to him, iv 111 

Shark, account of that fish, i 9 On the const of Guinea, ii 201 

Shark’s-fins, an article of trade, i SCI 

Sharukh, talking-bird in India, i 48 

Sliastn, Hindoo name forSalsette island, in 449 

Shastah, or Sastra, sacred scripture of the Hindoos, iv 296 

Shawls, a valuable and beautiful manufacture, 1 258 

Sheep caters, a Hindoo tribe who eat live sheep, 1 400 

Shcep-skin death, among the Malirattas, 11 430 in 386 

Sherbets, spiced and perfumed, 11, 227 

Ship, dreadful situation on fire, 1 10 

Shunainitc, her chamber for Elisha illustrated. In 403 

Sickhgullee, fall of pearls, i\ 9a 

Silk cotton-tree of Malabar, its beautj, i 353 

Silver mosque at Baroche, 11 254 

Simplicitj of Asiatic manners illustrated, in 328 

Simmons’ cove, in baj Ealso, 11 1C7 

Singing men and women in India, i 82 

Singore river, iv 77 

Slavery in India, comparativelj mild. Ill I67 Its evils and privations, 111 168 
VOL IV 3 11 
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Slaves their usual price in Malajala, m 170 

annually sold by their parents at Anjengo, m 171 
cheap purchase of two at Anjengo, i 892 
Smartal brahmins, strict injunctions, in 29 
Snakes, particularised — vide Serpents 
Snowj mountains, seen from Patna, iv 91 
Soane, fabulous source of that river, n 302 
Sobal Sing, murderer of Narrain Row, i 475 

Socrates, his religions opinions compared with the brahmins, in 260 His last dis- 
course with his disciples, i\ 335 
Soliman’s well, at Brodera, in 271 

Solomon, his tr.ade with India, i 100 His pathetic motto, i\ 198 Hisprajer, iv 
344 

Soothsayers, among the Hindoos, descnbed, n 487 Illustrated from scripture, ibid , 
in 231 Further transactions with them, in 228 
Sopaca, their degraded. condition, and cruel treatment, iv 313 
Sorabjee Muncheijee, letter from, in 360 

Sorcery, eitraordinaty anecdotes respecting it, n 374 Divine edicts against it, in 
392 

Soul, various opinions regarding it, in 26l, 262 
Sonrbhan, character of the neighbouring banditti, ii 104 

Spy, character of a faithful one at Onorc, iv 127, 128 Punishment of a spy m Gu- 
zerat, ii 75 

St Helena, general description of the island, ii 192 , town in St James’s valley, 
193, farms, plantations, and country -houses, 194, gotemment and inhabitants, 
195 , provisions, fruits, flowers, and trees, 196 Contending deities of St Helena, 
i\ 257 , numerous votaries to tlie queen ot love, 258 , causes assigned, 258 , great 
importance of St Helena, 259 

pigeons, sea-bird, so called, n 192 
St Jago, a Cape de Verd island, i 1 
St Marj, one of the Azore islands, 11 203 

St Thom6 Chnstians, in Travencore, i 403 , time of their establishment, number of 
churches, Ecc 405 
Stemboch, mountain goat, 11 281 
Stoics, their philosophy, iv 339 

Stones worshipped by the Hindoos, 11 513, also by the ancients, 513 
Storm, dreadful effects of a storm in Guzerat, iii 53 

Its fatal consequences at Surat, m 405, iv 255 
sublime description of a tempest, iv 267 
Storj -tellers at Cambay, cure a fever, 111 182 
Strabo, his explanation of the Grecian mythology, in 20 
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Tatnbnrans in Malabar, i 416 

Tamburetti, high caste of ilalabar females, i 416 

Tamerlane, or Timnrlung, his conqnests and cruelties, in 145 His real character, 
111 146 Rowe’s stage character, iii 146 
Tamrapnra, copper citj near Cambay, iii 71 

Tannah fort, on Salsette, conquered by the English, i 452 Improvements at Tan- 
nah, 111 441 

Tansein, a celebrated musician, i\ 32, his tomb at G waller, ibid His wonderful 
powers, i\ 33 

Tappee, or Tapti, river at Surat, i 244 

Tarakaw, human sacrifice among the Bhnuts, ii 91 

Tarakee, wonderful penances of Hindoo fanatics, ii 232 

Taree, or Toddy, palm wme, i 24 

Tatianus, his opinion of the soul, in 26l 

Tattah, a city on the Indus, i 429, cruelly there, ibid 

Tatties, screens made of grass for coolness, in 66 Their great alleviation of heat, 
n 11 

Tattoos, small Mahratta horses, n 150 

Tchenins, singular cast of robbers in Guzernt, ii 106 

Teak-tree and limber described, i 241 Abundant in ^lalabar, i 326 

Teekum, nver in Malwa, iv 11 

Teignmouth, lord, bis opinion of the Indians, iv 309 His excellent administration 
in India, iv 288 , his remarks on Sir William Jones, 320 
Tekel, application of its raystenous import, ni 34 

Telinga brahmins, estraordinaiy instance of their cruelty, at Poonah, ii 135 
Tellicherry bnefi^ descnbed, i 14 Natural history, iv 182 Particular account of 
that settlement, i 315 
Tellowganm, treaty of, iv 222 

Tempest in Guzerat, n 126 Sublimely descnbed, i\ 26 / 

Temple of bountains at Cambay, in 172 
Tenenfib, peak of, i 5 

Tennant, Dr his character of the Hindoos, iii 318 

Tents, magnificent, in India, n 44 , 141 Travelling tents and encampment, in 66 

Termites, white ants, descnbed, i 42 

Terra Japonica, Japan earth, how manufactured, i 304 

Thaen lellow, dreadful scene at that village, ii 119 

Thibet cow, beauty of its tail for chounes, in 82 

Thirst, Its dreadful effects in India, n 34, 130 

Tiagnra of Ptolemy, modem powaghur, ii 300 

Tiger, escape from, in the Concan, i 197 Anecdotes of tigers on Salsette, i 428. 
Further accounts in Guzerat and Bengal, ii 283 His stratagem to catch 
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Tulseej ocjmnnij i sacred Hiodoo plant, ii 306 
Tumblers and vaulters in India, i 203 
Turcaseer, shooting part^ m that distnct, ii 271 
Tarmeric, a nsefal plant m Gazerat, ii 409 
Turrana, in !Malwa, iv 9 

Tnscnlan villa of Pliny compared with the Indian garden-houses at Surat, iii 407 
Tusleem, obeisance to the imperial throne, iv 53 
Twice-bom men, a high caste of brahmins, iv 313 

Udiampcr, head of the Syrian churches m Malabar, once the seat of regal dignity, 

I 410 

Ujen, Oojen, the capital of Malwa, iv 5 

Underwood, Mr John, his account of the medicinal practice among the natives m 
India in 429 

Unguents and philtres used in India, in 237 

Unicom, the rhinoceros, u 182 Illustrated from the scriptural account m Job, 

II 286 

Ustom, a village in the Concan, i 2)1 

Vaccination, its happy effects in India, lu 423 proved in many instances, 424 , not 
a late discovery in India, 424 
Vajeefa lands, in Gazerat, ii 416 
Valatta emlee, adansonia, ii 84 

Valentin, lord, his remarks on Hindoo conversion and European manners in India, 
iv 321 

Vanjarras, merchants in India, their inland trade, iii 253 Laws and regulations of 
their caravans, iii 254 jMode of conveying two loads by one bullock, iii 254 
Their singular protection, iii 255 
Vapura, on the jMalabar coast, i 326 
Vastu Puja, Hindoo festival, iii 76 

Vazarabhj, hot-wells m the Concan, iv 247 , their extreme heat, 251 , waters ana- 
lyzed, 252 

VazeerAllj, magnificent nuptials, iii 280 

Vazeria, a Gracia distnct m Gazerat, ui 219 Correspondence with the chieftam, 
m 219 

Vedas, account of those sacred books, i 124 
Vdatee, iron forges m Malabar, i 366 
Velona, a Gracia town, m Guzerat, lu 213 
Venus, the Paphian Venus, a shapeless stone, u 513 
Vernal morning in India, poetical effusion, lu 174 
Verses under an um, at Baroche, u. 242 
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Wellcslej, Sir Ariliur, Lord Wellington, npprobntion of his high conduct, iv 284, 283 
Western Island^, A/ores, ii 203, 

Whipsnnke in the Concan, 1 109 

White ants, termites at Anjengo, their cxtraotdinarj depredations, i SGl Their 
singular situation in Sacontala, i lG5 

Widow , character, fortitude, and death of allindoo widow, iii 324, reflections, and 
comparison with European femalcs,32G DuU of preventing these suicides,422 
Vi lid boars in Gurerat, ii 28G 

Winds, eflect of hot winds in India, i 34 Hot winds at Daragon i 103 Their 
extreme heat at Narransecr, ii 30 Dreadful on a march, ii 4G Well described 
b} Bernier, ii 46 

Wise women, diviners in India so called, in 232 

Witchcraft, death of five women for that crime, ii 374 Singular instance of sor- 
cery at Hydmbad, iii 390, 

Wolves, their astonishing fcrocitj during a famine in Bengal m Cl Their savage 
cruelty at Caunporc, iv 81 
Woman, her high character, in 327 
Wood-apple, a fruit in Hindostan, i 200 

Wood, Colonel, his campaign, and correspondence with H^der Ally, in 285 
Worship, public, at sea, grandeur of the spectacle, i 12 

Written mountains, affinity between those in Arabia, and the excavated mountains 
in India, i 449 

Xers.es, Plinj’s reflection on the royal tears when reviewing his arm), ii 212 
Xenophon, his anecdote of Socrates and Aristodcmus, iv 334 

Yogees, Hindoo religious mendicants, i 69 Their extraordinara penances, i 09 
Severe injunctions for that order of men, iii 24 
Ynzef Zelckha, by Jam i, stanzas from that poem, in 230 

Zamonne of Calicut, his cruel treatment bj Hjdcr Ally, iv 207 
Zebra of Africa, ii 183 

Zeida, her bpjinty, V irtues, and situation with an English gentleman, in 233 Mar- 
ned to a cavalry officer, in 234 Unhappiness, and endeavour to regain her for- 
mer lover, 234 Interesting interview, 235 Patheue lamentation of Zeida on 
her disappointment, 230 
Zebra, palace and gardens, iv 196 
Zelekha of Jami, stanzas from, in 236 

Zemindars, ofiicers in the revenue departments, and farmers of villnges, n 419 
Their presents at Zinore, to the collector, ii 504 Beauty and delicacy of their 
women, n 518 
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/mini nt <lnli Hiiitic, nnr /ImiMlnlud, 111 V ‘^pleiKlid Zcnnnn, nt Dcliii, i\ 64, 
/mi* >iili V ii ri il •( ii|iliiiri of llii I’nitroi, i 115 
/r I' 111* fill mil* ii|iiiiinii> rimi|>iif-il mill ilifxc ofllic bmlmiin«, 111 CGl 
/j-ir mill 1 null Ilf In* l>ilin\ioiir nl Oiiorc, i\ 14" llii \i«il on linnrd nn Eng- 
liili *11111 n Kil 

/k^ iilnL iiii"iiimn m Inilio, Ictiir* lo him from King George the First, nnd 
niihli *1111]* ^\ nVr, in ID 

/inn ri *1*1 In ihr I nch h, It 111 firiiml ih ‘criplion of tlic cipitnl nnd district, 
n It ''rihnnni of ihr imlur*, ii Mil Kindnosof the felnnles, ilhisimtcd 
In I !■* ti n) Fii ■'■III* (mm the /emiiid-ir< nnd ]in»inl«, II 505 
/ *1 r iKl iliiiiitii. rlTi ri> of the lofiid 'one, I i‘12 

111*1* iliilrimi rrci'imt* of iho'i coin*, in 111 More ‘ninfuctor^ nncc- 
I’l* r* I ihr 111, in 4 J 

/ - 'I, nnl I'l rltiiie. oi the mien nl mni,i, followed lit the modern Pnrsccs in 

III* 1] 1 1 1 * irlipiini* tenet*, I II'* 

/ ’ I U'l 1^ (. tilrti of < Ippfeoion nt Sunt, i 255 It* heiuit dc crihed, in 
/inn 1 1 Vtii 1 \i ler of Cimhix, hi* liniment hr the linhob, nnd pithetic cor- 

It ij> -ii’r lee. III Hi I 

/ ~i / M t_f ir*l fi uiiliin at ''trcei, n KM 
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_ , T ntniler. Printer 
Court, Flcot Succi^ LobAoi 



Directions to the BooJcbinder for placing the Plates 

N B The Numben Jn thu List refer to the Description at the End of Vol IV 


VOL I 

Portrait of the Author . 

1 Humming Birds at the Brazils 

2 Blue Banana Bird at Rio de Janeiro 

3 Hindoo Peasant ascending the Cocoa Nut Tree 

4 View taken under Cubbeer-Burr 
■5 ^lonkeys in the Concan 
6 Jac Tree 

T Cobra de Capello ") 

8 Dancing Snakes and Musicians 

9 Baya, or Bottle Nested Sparrovr, engraved on stone 

10 Nests of the Baya, ditto 

1 1 Tailor Birds of Hindostan 

12 Bulbul, or Indian Nightingale 

13 Young Hindoo among the Secular Bramins 

14 Hindoo Family of the Banian Caste 

15 Dancing Girls and Alusicians 

16 Manner of travelling in a Palanquin . 

17 Indian Hackeree 

18 Mahomedan Youth of distinction 

19 Mahomedan of distinction and Dervise 

20 Parsees at Bombay 

21 Bombay, in 1773 

22 Bombay, from ^lalabar Hill 

23 Bombay Green 

24 View on Bancoote River 

25 Blue Lizard, and Neva Tree 

26 Temple at Alla Bhaug 

27 Surat 

28 Cheeta Hunt . 


} 


.} 


to face the Title 
to follow Page 16 


36 


. . 54 


84 

104 
- 116 

184 

238 

287 



29 Goa Harbour 

30 Cit}' of Goa 

31 ^lazagon ^lango and Papilio Bohna 

32 Tellicherry 

33 Calicut 

34 Cochin 

35 Anjcngo 

36 Hindoo Temple near Eddo\ a . 

37 Cashew Apple of Malabar 

38 Interior of the Temple ofElephanta 

39 Pillars at Salsette and Elephanta 

40 Hill Fort on the Island of Caranjah 


1 

> to follow Page 342 

370 

454 



VOL II 

42 Ragonatli Row 1 

43 The Pesliwali and his Ministers 

44 Cambay X 

45 Nabob of Cambaj | 

46 Sculpture m a subterraneous Temple at Canibnj j 

47 ^lahratta Foot Soldier 

48 ^lahratta Horseman / 

49 Table Land, and distant View of Cape Tou n 

50 Baroche , 

51 English Villa at Baroche v 

53 ^lausoleum of Baba Rahan j 

54 Curmoor or Eloncan 

55 Sabras 

56 Green Pigeon and Cur Cbamphah 

57 Blue Locust and Faggot Caterpillar 

58 Skeleton Mantis and Oil Plant 


34 


64 

£06 

266 


£88 



^0 Diirinr nnd ndnrrnt Scciicrv at DIiuljo^ 

(>i» Gitr <)l Dnmond'. it Dliuboy . 

('I ‘'[KitMunol Sctdptmc m llic (i.itt of Diamonds 
I’t I' lilt' It 1 M c II 
(ij Indi in bi|mrrLl mil 1 innnnd 
<>l (tiiins in (iinrit, Uonlili, &.c 
I''' Ditto, III itm , ,*sc 
(>3 * Milni )n\\ (oi Moinn) Tr< t of Gii7tnt 

( 1 111' 111' liri n 'iili'titutcd for Phtc 62, \\ liicli 
doi ' lint iji|irir, (iMing to i di'i))])ointmcnt 
fioni till I tif^ris i r ) 
liti T lir \\ rddrd Huinn T rt< 
ii7 lliiiiloo Drsotrc' — Gii'iiiifj nnd Ittt\ Tribes 
ti' Ditto — liiiij'iin mil It\ n”i c 'J iibc' 

• I ''irnrol i iiicl iiicboh I-\ i nt it bil'ctte 


1 


> to follow Page 354 


} 


444 


y . 496 


j 


\OL III 

('ll ‘'rrnr on tlio Ihnk' ol tin Nirbuiblib 
TO Hi iliiiim " oiinn ot di'tinrtioii 

71 ''111 ill lliiidoii Itiiiplc on till JhnKs of tbr 

ibiiddili 

72 H nil 111 I ICC III 1 Gii’cnt \'ilhijc 

7J ‘'loird Hindoo ( iro' c' m ir Cbandodc 
7-; ( iMilic CliK liiin ^ 

7"; liihiiMN oil. on tbr Ti|c Mill il ^ 

7(1 Iiiinnn Mii'inl i 

77 'ill lb Hlniif; 3 

7S \\ iter I'l ni|'I( 

70 I Ik Kiiii lb 1 rit, citi^riireil on none 

hi Ditto, till I lovM r mil soiing I’niit, i/iWo 

h‘. Ditto, tin I iiiil in a rijii state, ditto j 


4(1 


1 12 

156 


20s 



82 * Cocoa Nut Trees, engraved on stone (m place of 

No 80, uhich docs not appear) 

83 A Gracia Chieftain with his Attendants 

84 Ryjee Sihng 

85 View of Cubhecr Burr, engraved on Uone 

86 Ramifications of a Banian T rcc, ditto 

87 Bndge over the Biswamintrtc . 

88 Red, blue, and white Lotus 


IfiP 

^ to follow Page 240 


J 


J42 


VOL IV 

89 Onore Fort after the Siege in 1783 . 

90 Kingfisher and Frog of Malabar 

91 Intenor View of St. Helena 

92 Flj ing Fish 

93 Medusa 


/7t 


269 




